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TO 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Mt sear Sra, 

EVERY liberal motive that can actuate an Author in the 
dedication of his labours, concurs in directing me to you, as the 
person to whom the following Work should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distinguished merit of 
a contemporary, mixed with a certain degree of vanity not alto* 
gether inexcusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, where can I 
find one, in complimenting whom I can with more general appro- 
bation gratify those feelings ? Your excellence not only in the art 
over which you have long presided with unrivalled fame, but also 
in Philosophy and elegant Literature, is well known to the pre- 
sent, and will continue to be the admiration of future ages. Your 
equal and placid temper, your variety of conversation, your true 
politeness, by which you are so amiable in private society, and 
that enlarged hospitality which has long made your house a com- 
mon centre of union for the great, the accomplished, the learned, 
and the ingenious ; all these qualities I can, in perfect confidence 
of not being accused of flattery, ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in having it known to 
the world; that he has been thought worthy of particular attention 
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a THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

ing him, from every quarter where I could discover that they were to be 
found, and have been favoured with the most liberal communications by 
bis friends ; 1 flatter myself that few biographers bave entered upon such 
a work as this, with more advantages ; independent of literary abilities, 
in which I am not vain enough to compare myself with some great names 
who bave gone before me in this kind of waiting. 

Since ray work was announced, several Lives and Memoirs of Dr. 
Johnson have been published, the most voluminous of which is one com- 
piled for the booksellers of London, by Sir John Hawkins, Knight, a 
man, whom, during my long intimacy with Dr. Johnson, I never saw in 
his company, I think, but once, and 1 am sure not above twice. John* 
son might have esteemed him for his decent, religious demeanour, and his 
knowledge of books and literary history ; but from the rigid formality of 
his manners, it is evident that they never could have lived together with 
companionable ease and familiarity: nor had Sir John Hawkins that nice 
perception which was necessary to mark the finer and lest obvious parte 
of Johnson's character. His being appointed one of his executors, gave 
him an opportunity of taking possession of such fragments of a diary 
aud other papers as were left ; of which, before delivering them np to 
the residuary legatee, whose property they were, he endeavoured to ex- 
tract the substance. In this he has not been very successful, as I have 
found upon a perusal of those papers, which have been since transferred 
to me. Sir John Hawkins's ponderous labours, 1 must acknowledge, 
efhibit a farrago, of which a considerable portion is not devoid of enter- 
tainment to the lovers of literary gossiping ; but besides its being swelled 
out with long unnecessary extracts from various works, (even one of se- 
veral leaves from Osborne's Harleian Catalogue, and those not compiled 
by Johnson, but by Oldys,) a very small part of it relates to the person 
who is the subject of the book ; and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy 
iu the statement of facts, as in so solemn an author is hardly excusable, 
and certainly makes bis narrative very unsatisfactory. But what is still 
worse, there is throughout the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast, by 
which the most unfavourable construction is put upon almost every cir- 
cumstance iu the character and conduct of my illustrious friend; who, 
1 trust, will, by a true and fair delineation, be vindicated both from the 
injurious misrepresentations of this author, and from the slighter asper- 
sions of a lady who once lived in great intimacy with him. 

There is, in the British Museum, a letter from Bishop Warburton to 
Dr. Birch, on the subject of biography ; which, though I am airare it 
may expose me to a charge of artfully raising the value of my own work, 
by contrasting it with that of which I have spoken, is so well conceived 
and expressed, that I cannot refrain. from here inserting it: 

" I shall endeavour, (says Dr. Warburton,) to given you what 

aatisfaction I can in any thing you want to be satisfied io any subject of 

Milton, and am extremely glad you intend to write his life. Almost all 

the life-writers we have had before Toland and Desmaiseaux, are indeed 

nge insipid creatures ; and yet 1 had rather read the worst of them, 

^e obliged to go through with Ibis of Milton's, or the other's life 
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of Boileau, where there it inch a doll, heavy succession of long quota- 
tions of dislnteresting passages, that it makes their method quite nause- 
ous. Bat the verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay it down as a 
principle, that every life must be a book, and what's worse, it proves a 
book without a life; for what do we know of Boileau, after all his tedi- 
ous stuff? You are the only^ne, (and I speak it without a compliment,) 
that by the vigour of your stile and sentiments, and the real importance 
of your materials, have the art, (which one would imagine no one could 
have missed,) of adding agreements to the most agreeable subject in the 
world, which is literary history." 
" Nov. 84, 1737." 

Instead of melting down my materials into one mass, and constantly 
speaking in my own person, by which I might have more merit in the 
execution of the work, I have resolved to adopt and enlarge upon the 
excellent plan of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Gray. Wherever nar- 
rative is necessary to explain, connect, and supply, 1 furnish it to the 
best of my abilities ; but in the chronological series of Johnson's life, 
which I trace as distinctly as I can, year by year, 1 produce, wherever it 
is in my power, his own minutes, letters, or conversation, being convinced 
that this mode is more lively, and will rnake my readers better acquainted 
with him, than even most of those were who actually knew him, but 
could know him only partially ; whereas there is here an accumulation 
of intelligence from various points, by which his character is more fully 
understood and illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writing any man's 
life, than not only relating all the most important events of it in their 
order, but interweaving what he privately wrote, and said, and thought ; 
by which mankind are enabled as it were to see him live, and to " live 
o'er each scene" with him, as he actually advanced through the several 
stages of his life. Had his other friends been as diligent and ardent as I 
was, be might have been almost entirely preserved. As it is, 1 will ven- 
ture to say that he will be seen in this work more completely than any 
man who has ever yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really was ; for I profess to write, not his 
panegyric, which must be all praise, but his Life : which, great and 
good as he was, must not be supposed to be entirely perfect. To be as 
he was, is indeed subject of panegyric enough to any man in this state 
of being ; but in every picture there should be shade as well as light, and 
when I delineate him without reserve, 1 do what he himself recom- 
meoded, both by his precept and his example. 

" If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, and makes haste 
to gratify the pubic curiosity, there is danger lest his interest, his fear, 
his gratitude, or his tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think it an act of piety 
to hide the faults or failings of their friends eveu when they can no longer 
•offer by their detection ; we therefore see whole ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyric, and not to be known from one another 
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bat by extrinsic and casual circumstances. * Let ese remember, (says 
Hale,) when 1 6 ad myself iaelioed to pity a criminal, that there is like- 
wise a pity doe to the country.' If we owe regard to the memory of the 
dead, there U yet more respect to be paid to koowledge, to virtue, and 
to troth/* 

What I consider as the peculiar value of the following work, is, the 
quantity it contains of Johnson's conversation ; which is universally ac- 
knowledged to have been eminently instructive and entertaining ; and of 
which the specimens that I have given opon a former occasion, have 
been received with so much approbation, that 1 have good grounds for 
supposing that the world will not be indifferent to more ample commu- 
nications of a similar nature* 

That the conversation of a celebrated man, if his talents have been 
exerted in conversation, will best display his character, is, I trust, too 
well established in the judgment of mankind, to be at all shaken by a 
sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. William 
Whitehead, in which there is literally no Life, but a mere dry narrative 
of facts. 1 do not think it was quite necessary to attempt a depreciation 
of what is universally esteemed, bees use it was not to be found in the 
immediate object of the ingenious writer's pen ; for in truth, from a man 
so still aod so tame, as to be contented to pass many years as the do- 
mestic companion of a superannuated lord and lady, conversation could 
no more be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney-piece, 
or the fantastic 6gnres on a gilt leather skreen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, the prince of an- 
cient biographers. Ovrt rale iirtfarfraraic. trpd£tvi irarrvc tmi dijXwaic 
aptrrjc y *a«ac» aXXu vpaypa /3pa^v iroXXartc, ca< *Jfpa, rai watita nc 
tfjLfany 96WC twoifi*tv fxuXkor 9 f**\ai pvpi6viKpct t wapetfaluc. al piyitai, 
teal woXioprfa v6\tw. " Nor is it always in the most distinguished 
achievements that men's virtues or vices may be best discerned ; but very 
often an action of small oote, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish 
a person's real character more than the greatest sieges, or the most im- 
portant battles.'* 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very roan whose life I am 
about to exhibit. " The business of the biographer is often to pass 
slightly over those performances and incidents which produce vulgar 
greatness, to lead the thoughts into domestic privacies, and display the 
minute details of daily life, where exterior appeudage* are cast aside, 
and men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. The accouot 
of Thuanus is with great propriety said by its author to have been writ- 
ten, that it might lay open to posterity the private and familiar character 
of that man, cujus ingenium et candorem ex ipsims seriptis stmt dim 
semper miraturi, whose candour and genius will to the end of time be by 
his writings preserved in admiration. 

" There are many invisible circumstances, which whether we read as 
enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether we intend to iolarge 
our science or increase oar virtue, are morejmportant than public occur* 
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rences. Thus Sal] tut, the greast master of nature, hat not forgot in his 
account of Catiline to remark, that his walk was now quick, and again 
•low, as an indication of a mind revolving commotion. Thus the story 
of Melancthon affords a striking lecture on the value of time, by inform* 
ing us, that when he had made an appointment, he expected not only 
the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that the day might not run out in 
the idleness of suspense ; and all the plans and enterprises of De Wit 
are now of less importance to the world than that part of his personal 
character, which represents him as careful of his health, and negligent of 
hit life, 

" But biography has often been allotted to writers, who seem very lit- 
tle acquainted with the nature of their task, or very negligent about the 
.performance. They rarely afford any other account than might be col- 
lected from public papers, but imagine themselves writing a life, when 
they exhibit a chronological series of actions or preferments ; and have 
ao little regard to the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more 
knowledge may be gained of a man's real character, by a short conversa- 
tion with one of his servants, than from a formal and studied narrative, 
begun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. ■ 

" There are indeed, some natural reasons why these narratives are 
often written by such as were not likely to give much instruction or 
delight, and why most accounts of particular persons are barren and 
useless. If a life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end, we 
may hope for impartiality, but must expect little intelligence ; for the 
incidents which give excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanes- 
cent kind, such as soon escape the memory, and are rarely transmitted 
by tradition. We know how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, 
except by his most prominent and observable particularities, and the 
grosser features of his mind; and it may be easily imagined how much 
of this little knowledge may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a 
•accession of copies will lose all resemblance of the original." 

I am fully aware of .the objections which may be made to the minute- 
ness on some occasions of my detail of Johnson's conversation, and how 
happily it is adapted for the petty exercise of ridicule, by men of superfi- 
cial understanding, and ludicrous fancy : but 1 remain firm and confident 
in my opinion, that minute particulars are frequently characteristic, 
and always amusing, when they relate to a distinguished man. I am 
therefore exceedingly unwilling that any thing, however slight, which 
my illustrious friend thought it worth his while to express, with any 
degree of point, should perish. For this almost superstitious reverence, 
I have found very old and venerable authority, quoted by our great mo- 
dern prelate, Seeker, in whose tenth sermon there is the following 
passage: 

Rabbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish Commentator, who lived about 
Bte hundred years ago, explains that passage iu the first Psalm, His leaf 
also shall not wither, from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus : That 
even the idle talk, so he expresses it, of a good man ought to be regarded ; 
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ibe most superfluous things he saitb are always of some value. And 
other ancient authors have the same phrase, nearly in the same sense. 9 ' 

Of one thing I am certain, that considering how highly the small por- 
tion which we have of the table-talk and other anecdotes of our celebrated 
writers is valued, and how earnestly it is regretted that we have not more, 
I am justified in preserving rather too many of Johnson's sayings, than too 
few ; especially as from the diversity of dispositions it cannot be known 
with certainty beforehand, whether what may seem trifling to some, and 
perhaps to the collector himself, may not be most agreeable to many ; 
and the greater number that an author can please in any degree, the 
more pleasure does there arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those who are weak enough to think this a degrading task, and the 
time and labour which have been devoted to it misemployed, I shall con- 
tent myself with opposing the authority of the greatest man of any age, 
Julius Gjbsab, of whom Bacon observes, that " in his book of apoph- 
thegms which he collected, we see that, he esteemed it more honour to 
make himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy words of 
others, than to have every word of his own to be made ao apophthegm 
or au oracle." 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, I commit the following 
pages to the candour of the Public. 



Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, on the 18th 
of September, N. S. 1709; aod his initiation into the Christian church 
was not delayed : for his baptism is recorded, in the register of St Mary's 
parish in that city, to have been performed on the day of his birth : His 
father is there stiled Gentleman, a circumstance of which an ignorant 
panegyrist has .praised him for not being proud ; when the truth is, that 
the appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in the indiscriminate 
assumption of Esquire, was commonly taken by those who could oot 
boast of gentility. His father was Michael Johnson, a native of Derby- 
shire, of obscure extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended of an ancient race of 
substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. They were well advanced in 
years when they married, and never had more than two children, both 
sons ; Samuel, their first-born, who lived to be the illustrious character 
whose various excellence 1 am to endeavour to record, aod Nathanael, 
who died in bis twenty-fifth year. 

' M. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and robust body, aod of a 
strong and active mind ; yet, as in the most solid rocks veins of unsound 
aubaUuce ore often discovered, there was in him a mixture of that disease, 
the nature of which eludes the most minute enquiry, though the effects 
are well known to be a weariness of life, ao unconcern about those tbiogs 
which agitate the greater part of mankind, aod a general sensation of 
gloomy wretchedness. From him then his sou inherited, with some other 
qualities, "a vile melancholy," which in bis too strong expression of any 
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disturbance of the mind, " made him mad all hit life, at least not sober." 
Michael was, however,' forced by the narrow oess of his circumstances to be 
very diligent io business, not only in his shop, but by occasionally resort- 
iug to several towns in the neighbourhood, some of which were at a con* 
siderable distance from Lichfield. At that time booksellers* shops, in the 
provincial towns of England, were very rare, so that there was not one 
even in Birmingham, in which town old Mr. Johnson used to open a shop 
every market-day.' He was a |«retty good Latin scholar, and a citizen so 
creditable as to be made one of the magistrates of Lichfield ; and being 
a man of good sense, and skill in his trade, be acquired a reasonable 
abare of wealth, of which however he afterwards lost the greatest part, by 
engaging unsuccessfully in a manufacture of parchment. He was a zeal- 
ous high-churchman and royalist, and retained his attachment to the 
unfortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled himself, by casuistical 
arguments of expediency and necessity to take the oaths imposed by the 
prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat romantic, but so wett 
authenticated, that I shall not omit it. A young woman of Leek, in 
Staffordshire, while he served his apprenticeship there, conceived a violent 
passion for him : and though it met with no favourable return, followed 
him to Lichfield, where she took lodgings opposite to the house in which 
he lived, and indulged her hopeless flame. When he was informed that 
it so preyed upon her mind that her life was in danger, he with a gener- 
ous humanity went to her and offered to marry her, but it was then tow 
late: Her vital power was exhausted ; and she actually exhibited one of 
the very rare instances of dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral 
of Lichfield ; and he, with a tender regard, placed a stone over her grave 
with the inscription : 

Here lies the body of 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blaney, a stranger: 

She departed this life 

SO of September, 1694. 

Johnson's mother was a woman of distinguished understanding. I 
asked his old school-fellow, Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Brimingham, if she 
was not vaio of her son. He said, " she had too much good sense to be 
rain, but she knew her son's value." Her piety was not inferior to her 
understanding; and to her must be ascribed those early impressions of 
religion upon the mind of her soo, from which the world afterwards 
derived so much benefit. He told me, that he remembered distinctly 
having bad the first notice of Heaven, "a place to which good people 
went, and Hell, " a place to which bad people went, communicated to 
him by her, when a little child in bed with her ; and that it might be 
the better fixed in his memory, she tent him to repeat it to Thomas 
Jackson, their man-servant: he not being in the way, this was not 
done ; but there was no occasion for any artificial aid for its pre- 
servation. 
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In following so very eminent a man from his cradle to his grave, every 
mi note particular, which can throw light on the progress of his mind, is 
interesting. That he was remarkable, even in his earliest years, may 
easily be supposed ; for to use his own words in his Life of Sydenham, 
•• That the strength of his understanding, the accuracy of his discern- 
ment, and the ardour of his curiosity, might have been remarked from 
bis infancy, by aNal^igent observer, there is no reason to doubt. For 
there is no instance of any man, whose history has been minutely related, 
that did not in every part of life discover the same proportion of intel- 
lectual vigour.'* 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pay too much atten- 
tion to incidents which the credulous relate with eager satisfaction, and 
the more scrupulous or witty enquirer considers only as topics of ridicule : 
Yet there is a traditional story of the infant Hercules of toryism so curi- 
ously characteristic, that 1 shall not withhold it. It was communicated 
to me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye, of LichGeld. 

" When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfleld, Johnson was not quite three 
years old. My grandfather Hammond observed him at the cathedral 
perched upon his father's shoulders, listening and gaping at the much 
celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he could 
possibly think of bringing such an infant to church, and in the midst 
of so great a crowd. He answered, because it was impossible to keep him 
at home ; for, young as he was, he believed he had caught the public 
spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have staid for ever in the chnrch, 
eatisfled with beholding him." 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous independence of spirit, 
and impetuosity of temper, which never forsook him. The fact was ac- 
knowledged to me by himself, upon the authority of his mother. One 
day, when the servant who used to be sent to school to conduct him 
home, had not come in time, he set out by himself, though he was then 
•o near-sighted, that he was obliged to stoop down on bis bands and 
knees to take a view of the kennel, before he ventured to step over it. 
His school-mistress, afraid that he might miss his way, or fall into the 
kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at some distance. He 
happened to turn about and perceive her. Feeling her careful attention 
as an insult to his manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, and beat her, 
as well as his strength would permit* 

Of the power of his memory, for whch he was all his life eminent to a 
degree almost incredible, the following early instance was told me in hit 
presence at Lich6eld, in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
as related to her by his mother. When he was a child in petticoats, and 
had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer 
book into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, and said, " Sam, 
you must get this by heart." She went up stairs, leaving him to study it: 
but by the time she had reached the second floor, she heard him follow- 
ing her. " What's the matter ?" said she. " 1 can say it," he replied ; and 
repeated it distinctly, though he could uot have read it more than twice. 
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Bat there has been another story of his infant precocity generally cir- 
culated, and generally believed, the truth of which I am to refute upon 
bis own authority. It is told, that, when a child of three years old, he 
chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh of a brood, and killed it; 
upon which, it is said, he dictated to his mother the following epitaph ; 

M Here lies good master duck, 
M Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 

"If it had tiv'd, it had been good luck, 
" For then we'd had an odd one" 
There is surely internal evidence that this little composition combines in 
it, what no child of three years old could produce, without an extension 
of its faculties by immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. 
Johnson's step-daughter, positirely maintained to me, in his presence, 
that there could be no doubt of the truth of this anecdote, for she had 
beard it from his mother. So difficult is it to obtain an authentic rela- 
tion of facts, and such authority may there be for error : for he assured 
me, that his father made the verses, and wished to pass them for his 
child's. He added, " my father was a foolish old man ; that is to say, 
foolish in talking of his children/' 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much afflicted with the 
ecrophula, or king's-evil, which disfigured a countenance naturally well 
formed, and hurt his visual nerves so much, that he did not see at all 
with one of his eyes, though its appearance was little differeut from that 
of the other. There is amongst his prayers, one inscribed " When my 
eye was restored to its use" which ascertains a defect that many of his 
friends knew he had, though I never perceived it. I supposed him to be 
•oly near-sighted ; and indeed I must observe, that in no other respect 
could I discern any defect in his vision ; on the contrary, the force of 
his attention and perceptive quickness made him see and distinguish all 
manner of objects, whether of nature or of -art, with a nicety that is 
rarely to be found. When he and I were travelling in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and I pointed out to him a mountain which I observed 
resembled a cone, he corrected my iuaccuracy, by shewing me, that it 
was indeed pointed at the top, but that one side of it was larger than 
the other. And the ladies with whom he was acquainted agree, that no 
»an was more nicely and mjnntely critical in the elegance of female . 
dress. When I found that he saw the romantic beauties of Islam, in 
Derbyshire, much better than I did, 1 told him that he resembled an 
able performer upon a bad instrument. How false and contemptible 
then are all the remarks which have been made to the prejudice either 
of his candour or of his philosophy, founded upon a supposition that he 
was almost blind. It has been said, that he contracted his grievous 
malady from his nurse. His mother, yielding to the superstitious notion, 
which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed so loug in this country, as to 
the virtue of the regal touch ; a notion, which our kings encouraged, 
and to which a man of such enquiry and such judgement as Carte could 
give credit; carried him to London, where he was actually tonched by 
No. I. C 
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Queen Anne. Mrs. Johnson indeed, as Mr. Hector informed me, acted 
by the advice of the celebrated Sir John Floyer, then a physician in 
Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this very frankly ; and Mrs. Piozzi 
ha9 preserved his very picturesque description of the srcene, as it remained 
upon his fancy. Being asked if he could remember Queen Anne, — " He 
had (he said) a confused, but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of 
a lady in diamonds, and a long black hood." This touch, however, was 
without any effect. 1 ventured to say to him, in allusion to the political 
principles in which he was educated, and of which he ever retained some 
odour, ;hat"his mother had not carried him far enough, she mIiouUI 
have taken him to Rome." 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, a widow, wh# 
kept a school for young children in Lichfield. He told me she could 
read the black letter, and asked him to borrow for her, from his father, 
a bible in that character. When he was going to Oxford, she came to 
take leave of him, brought him, in the simplicity of her kindness, a 
present of gingerbread, and said he was the best scholar she ever had. 
He delighted in mentioning this early compliment : adding, with a smite, 
that •* this was as high a proof of his merit as he could conceive." His 
next instructor in English was a master, whom, when he spoke of him 
to me, he familiarly called Tom Brown, " who," said he, •* published a 
spelling-book, and dedicated it to the Universe ; but, I fear, no copy 
of it cau now be had." 

He began to learn Latin with M. Hawkins, usher, or under-master of 
Lichfield school, " a man (said he) very skilful in his little way." With 
him he continued two years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, " was very 
severe, and wrong-headedly severe. He used (said he) to beat us un- 
mercifully ; and he did not distinguish between ignorance and negli- 
gence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for 
neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if he did 
not answer it, he would beat him, without considering whether he had an 
opportunity of knowing how to answer it. For instance, he would call 
up a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not 
expect to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every question, 
there would be no need of a master to teach him." 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. Hunter to mention, 
that though he might err in being too severe, the school of Lichfield was 
very respectable in his time. The late Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of 
Westminster, who was educated under him, told me, that •• he was an 
excellent master, and that his ushers were most of them men of emi- 
nence ; that Holbrook, one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, 
and best preachers of Ins age, was usher during the greatest part of the 
time that Johnson was at school. Then came Hague, of whom as much 
might be said, with the addition that he was an elegant poet. Hague 
was succeeded by Green, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose character 
in the teamed world is well known. In the same form with Johnson was 
Congreve, who afterwards became chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and 
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by that connection obtained good preferment in Ireland. He wat a 
younger son of the ancient family of Congreve, in Staffordshire, of 
which the poet was a branch. His brother told the estate. There was 
also Lowe, afterwards Canon of Windsor." 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed to Mr. Hunter* 
3Ar» Lang ton one day asked him how he had acquired so accurate a 
knowledge of Latin, in which* I believe, he was exceeded by no man of 
his time; he said, "My master whipt me very well. Without that, 
Sir, 1 should have done nothing.*' He told Mr. Langton, that while 
Huoter was flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to say, " And this 
1 do to save you from the gallows." Johnson, upon all occasions, ex* 
pressed his approbation of enforcing instruction by means of the rod. 
" I would rather (said he) have the rod to be the general terror to all, 
to make them learn, than tell a child, if yen do thus, or thus, you will 
be more esteemed than your brothers or sisters* The rod produces an 
effect which terminates in itself. A child is afraid of being wipped, and 
gets his task, and there's an end on't ; whereas, by exciting emulation 
and comparisons of superiority, you lay the foundation of lasting mis* 
chief; you make brothers and sisters bate each other.'* 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincolnshire who were re- 
markably well behaved, owing to their mother's strict discipline and 
severe correction, be exclaimed, in one of Shakspeare's lines a little 
varied,. 

"Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty/* 

That superiority over his fellows, which he maintained with so much 
dignity id his march through life, was not assumed from vanity and 
ostentation, but was the natural and constant effect of those extraordinary 
powers of mind, of which he could not but be conscious by comparison; 
the intellectual difference, which in other cases of comparison of charac- 
ters, is often a matter of undecided contest, being as clear in his case as 
she superiority of stature in some men above others. Johnson did not 
strut or stand on tip-toe ; he only did not stoop. From his earliest 
years, bisj/uperiority was perceived and acknowledged. He was from 
the beginning AraZ avipfv, a king of men. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, 
baa obligingly furnished me with many particulars of bis boyish days; 
and assured me that he never knew him corrected at school, but for 
talking and diverting other boys from their business. He seemed to 
learn by intuition ; for though indolence and procrastination were inhe- 
rent in his constitution, whenever he made an exertion he did more than 
any one else. In short, he is a memorable instance of what has been 
often observed, that the boy is the man in miniature : and that the 
distinguishing characteristics of each individual are the same, through 
the whole course of life. His favourites used to receive very liberal 
assistance from him ; and such was the submission and deference with 
which he was treated, such the desire to obtain bis regard, that three of 
the boys> of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to come in the 
morning as bis humble attendants, and carry him to school. One io the 
middle stooped, while be sat mpoo his back, and one on aach side 
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supported him ; and thus he was borne triumphant. Such a proof of 
the early predominance of iutetlectual vigour in very remarkable, and 
does honour .to human nature.— Talking to me once himself of his being 
much distinguished at school, he told me, *' they never thought to raise 
me by comparing me to any one; they never said, Johnson is as good a 
scholar as such a one ; but such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson ; 
aad this was said but of one, but of Lowe ; and 1 do not think he was 
as good a scholar." 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which roused him to counter- 
act his indolence. He was uncommonly inquisitive ; and his memory 
was so tenacious, that he never forgot any thing that he either heard or 
read. Mr. Hector remembers having recited to him eighteen verses, 
which, after a little pause, be repeated verbatim, raiding only one 
epithet, by which he improved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary diversions : hit 
only amusement was in winter, when he took a pleasure in being drawn 
upon the ice by a boy bare footed, who polled him along by a garter 
-fixed round him : no very easy operation, as his size was remarkably 
large. His defective sight, indeed, prevented him from enjoying the 
common sports ; and he once pleasantly remarked to me, " how wonder- 
folly well he had contrived to be idle without them." Lord Chesterfield, 
however, has justly observed in one of his letters, when earnestly caution- 
ing a friend against the pernicious effects of idleness, that active sports 
are not to be reckoned idleness in young people ; and that the listless 
torpor of doing nothing, alone deserves that name. Of this dismal 
inertness of disposition, Johnson had all his life too great a share. Mr. 
Hector relates, that " he could not oblige him more than by sauntering 
away the hours of vacation in the fields, during which he was more 
engaged in talking to himself than to his companion." 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and has preserved a few anecdotes concerning him, 
regretting that he was not a more diligent collector, informs me, that 
" when a boy he was immoderately fond of reading romances of chi- 
valry, and he retained his fondness for them through life; so that 
(adds his Lordship) spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house 
in the country, he chose for his regular reading the old Spanish romance 
of Felixmabtb of Hircakii, in folio, which he read quite through. 
Yet I have heard him attribute to these extravagsnt fictions that unsettled 
torn of mind which prevented him ever fixing in any profession." 

After having resided for some at the house of his uncle, Cornelius 
Pord, Johnson was at the age of fifteen, removed to the school of Stour- 
bridge, in Worcestershire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then master. 
This step was taken by the advice of his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a 
man in whom both talents and good dispositions were disgraced by 
liceotuousnesft, but who was a very able judge of what was right. At 
this school he did not receive so much benefit as was expected. It baa 
been said that he acted in the capacity of an assistant to Mr. Wentworth, 
ta teaching the younger boys, " Mr. Wentworth (be told me) was 4 
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very able man, bat an idle roan, and to me very severe ; but I cannat 
blame him much. 1 was then al>ig boy ; he saw 1 did not reverence 
him ; and that he should get no honour by me. I had brought enough 
with me to carry me through ; and all I should get at his school would 
be ascribed to my own labour, or to my former master. Yet he taught 
me a great deal/* 

He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, his pro- 
gress at his two grammar-schools. " At one, i learned much in the 
school, but little from the master; in the other, I learned much from 
the master, but little in the school," 

The Bishop also informs me, that " Dr. Johnson's father, before he 
was received at Stourbridge, applied to have him admitted as a scholar 
and assistant to the Rev. Samuel Lea, M. A., head master of Newport 
school, in Shropshire ; (a very diligent good teacher, at that time in high 
reputation, under whom Mr. Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of his Life, 
to have been also educated.) This application to Mr. Lea was not suc- 
cessful : but Johnson had afterwards the gratification to hear that the 
old gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, mentioned it as one 
of the most memorable events of his life, that •• he was very near hav- 
ing that great man for his scholar." 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, and then he re- 
turned home, where he may be said to have loitered, for two years, in a 
state very unworthy his uncommon abilities. He had already given se- 
veral proofs of his genius, both in his school-exercises and other occa- 
sional compositions. Of these 1 have obtained a considerable collection, 
by the favour of Mr. Wentworth, son of one of his masters, and of Mr. 
Hector, .his schoolfellow and friend; from which I select the following 
specimens: 

Translation of Virgil. Pastoral I. 

MELIBOtUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid, 
ftay on your pipe beneath this beechen shade ; 
While wretched we about the world must roan. 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home. 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amarillia' name. 

TITYRUS. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity besrow'd, 
For 1 shall never think him less thau God ; 
Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads. 
And me to tune at ease th* unequal reeds. 

MFLIBOSU*. 

My admiration only I expresl, 
(No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 
That, when confusion o'er the country reigns, 
To you alone this happy state remains. 
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Here I, though faint myself, most drive mjr goats, 
Far from their ancient fields and bumble cols. 
This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hope of all the flock. 
Had we not been perverse and careless grown, 
This dire event by omens was foreshown ; 
Onr trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, 
And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. 

TrantkUion of Hqbagz. Book h Ode xxii, 

Tbb man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue's sacred ardour glows, 
Nor taints with death tb* enveaom'd dart, 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows : 

Though Scythia's icy clhfs he treads, 
Or horrid Afric's faithless sands j 
Or where the fam*d Hydaspes spreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 

For while by Cbloe's image cbaraVd, 
Too far in Sabine woods 1 siray'd ; 
Me singing, careless and unarmed, 
A grizly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain M 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore ^ 
No fiercer Juba's thirsty land. 
Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering branches sighs ; 
Where clouds condenu'd for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies: 

Place me beneath die burning line, 
A dime deoy'd to human race ; 
III sing of Chloe's charms divine. 
Her heav'nly voice, and beauteous free. 



of HesucE. Book 1L Ode is. 

Clodds do not always veil the skies, 
Nor showers immerse the verdant plain ; 
Nor do the billows always rise. 
Or storms afflict the ruffled main. 

Nor, Valgius, on th* Armenian shores 
Do the chained waters always freeze ; 
Not always furious Boreas rosrs, 
Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But yoo are ever drown'd in tears, 
For Mystes dead you ever mourn ; 
No setting Sol can ease your care. 
But finds you sad at his return. 
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Tho wife experienc'd Grecian sage 
Moqrn'd not Antilochus to long: 
Nor did King Priam's hoary age 
So much lament his slaughter'd son. 

Leave off,' at length, these woman's sighs, 
Augustus' numerous trophies sing; 
Repeat that prince's victories, 
To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave, 
At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 
Content to live the Roman's slave, 
And scarce forsakes his native fields. 

TrmuUtion of pert of the Dudogu* between Hector rnnd Andromache ; from 

the Sixth Book o/Homuis Iliad. 

She ceas'd ; then godlike Hector anawer'd kind, 
(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 
That post, and all the rest, shall be my care; 
But shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war ? 
How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name ! 
And one base action sutty all my fame, 
Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought! 
Oh I how my soul abhors so mean a thought 
Long since 1 learn'd to slight this fleeting breath, 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 
The inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam's house, and Priam's self shall bleed : 
The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yield, 
And spread its smoking ruins o'er the field. 
Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, 
Whose blood shall quench some Grecian's thirsty rage, 
Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground, 
r Their souls dismissed through many a ghastly wound. 
Can in my bosom half that grief create, 
As the sad thought of your impending fate : 
When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose. 
Mimic your tears, and ridicule your woes; 
Beneath Hyperia's waters shall you sweat, 
And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight: 
Then shall some Argive loud insultiug cry. 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! 
Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes, 
And that fair bosom heave* with rising sighs ! 
Before that day, by some brave hero's hand^ 
May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 

To « Young Lady on her Birth-day. 

This tributary verse receive, my fair, 
Warm with an ardeut lover's pray'r. 
May this returning day for ever find 
Tfajr form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind ; 
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All pains, all care*, may favouring beav*n remove, 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love 1 
May powerful nature join with grateful art. 
To point each glance, and force it to the heart; 
© then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway, 
When ev'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 
Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just, 
Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ ; 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy : 
With bis own form acquaint the forward fool. 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule ; 
Teach mimic censore her own faults to fi ud, 
No more let coquettes to themselves be blind, 
So shall Belinda's charms improve mankind. 

The Yocxg Author. 

Whew first the peasant, long inclin'd to roam, 
Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home, 
He scorns the verdant meads and flow'ry fields ; 
Fleas'd with the scene the smiling ocean yields, 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way, 
While the breeze whispers, and the streamers play: 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll, 
And future millions lift his rising soul : 
In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine, 
And raptur'd sees the new-found ruby shine. 
Joys insincere ! thick clouds invade the skies, 
Loud roar the billows, high the waves arise ; 
Sick'ning with fear, he longs to view the shore, 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 
So the young Author, panting after fame, 
And the long honours of a lasting name. 
Entrusts his happiness to human kind, 
More false, more cruel, than the seas or v, ind. 
"Toil on, dull crowd," in extacies he cries, 
" For wealth or title, perishable prize; 
While 1 those transitory blessings scorn. 
Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.*' 
This thought once form'd, all council comes too late. 
He flies to press, and hurries on his fate; 
Swiftly he tees the imagin'd laurels spread, 
And feels the unfading wreath surround his bead. 
Warn'd by another's fate, vain youth be wise, 
Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby's: 
The pamphlet spreads, incessaut hisses rise, 
To tome retreat the baffled writer flies; 
Where no sour critics snarl, no sneers molest, 
Safe from the tart lampoon, and stinging jest : 
There begs of heaven a less distlnguish'd lot, 
Glad to be bid, and proud to be forgot 
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ZfiLoctuc, intended to have been spoken by a Lady who was to personate the 

• Ghost o/Hbrmiohc. 

Ye blooming train, who give despair or joy. 
Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy: 
In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait, 
And with unerring shafts distribute fate : 
Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes, 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies; 
Whilst you deride their pangs in barb'roua play, ' y 

Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray, > 

And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away ; 3 

For you, ye fair, 1 quit the gloomy plains ; 
Where sable night in all her horrour reigns; 
No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades, 
Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 
For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms, 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms : 
Perennial roses deck each purple vale, 
And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 
Far hence are bantsb'd vapours, spleen, and tears, 
Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs ; 
No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies; 
Form'd to delight, they use no foreign arms, 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms; 
No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame. 
For those who feel no guilt can know no shame ; 
Unfaded still their former charms they shew, 
Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever new. 
But cruel virgins meet severer fates : 
Ezpeird and exil'd from the blissful seats, 
To dismal realms, and regions void of peace, 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 
O'er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh, 
And pois'nous vapours, blackening all the sky. 
With livid hue the fairest face o'ercast, 
And every beauty withers at the blast: 
Where'er they fly their lovers' ghosts pursue, 
Inflicting all those ills which once they knew ; 
Vexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 
Vex ev'ry eye, and every bosom tear ; 
Their foul deformities by all descry'd, 
No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide, 
Then melt, ye fair, while crowds around you sigh, 
Nor let disdain sit lowring in your eye; 
With pity soften every awful grace, 
And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 
To ease their pains exert your milder power, 
So shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 

D 
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The two yean which he spent at home, after hit return from Stourbridge t 
he passed ia what he thought idleness, and was scolded by his father for 
hk want of steady application. He had no settled plan of life, nor looked 
forward at all, bat merely lived from day tq day. Yet he read a great deal 
in a desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as chance threw 
books in his way, and inclination directed him through them. He used 
to mention one curious instance of his casual reading, when but a boy. 
Having imagined that his brother had bid some apples behind a large 
folio upon an upper shelf in his father's shop, he climbed up to search 
for them. There were no apples; but the large folio proved to be 
Petrarch, whom he had seen mentioned, in some preface, as one of the 
restorers of learning. His curiosity having been thns excited, he sat 
down with avidity, and read a great part of the book. What he read 
during these two years, he told me, was not works of mere amusement, 
" not voyages and travels, but all literature. Sir, all ancient writers, all 
manly : though bnt little Greek, only some of Anacreon and Hesiod : 
but in this irregular manner (added he) 1 had looked into a great many 
books, which were not commonly known at the Universities, where they 
seldom read any books but what are put into their hands by their tutors ; 
ao that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke 
College, told me, 1 was the beft quali6ed for the University that he had 
ever known come there." 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these two years, as well 
as in future periods of his life, we must not regard his own hasty coufes- 
sion of idleness ; for we see, when he explains himself, that he was acquir- 
ing various stores ; and, indeed he himself concluded the account, with 
•tying? * c I would not have you think 1 was doing nothing then." He 
might, perhaps, have studied more assiduously ; but it may be doubted, 
whether such a mind as his was not more enriched by roaming at large 
in the fields of literature, than if it bad been confined to any single spot. 
The analogy between body and mind is very genera], and the parallel 
will hold as to their food, as well as any other particular. The flesh of 
animals who feed excursively, is allowed to hare a higher flavour than that, 
of those who are cooked op. May there not be the same difference be- 
tween men who read as their taste prompts, and men who are confined in 
cells and colleges to stated tasks ? 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson's circumstances should think of 
sending his son to the expensive University of Oxford, at his own charge, 
seems very improbable. The subject was too delicate to question John- 
son upon : but 1 have been assured by Mr. Taylor, that the scheme never 
would have taken place, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his 
school-fellows, spontaneously undertaken to support htm at Oxford, in the 
character of his companion : though, in fact, he never received any assist- 
ance whatever from that genleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a Commoner of Pem- 
broke College, on the 31st of October, 17*8, being then in hi* nineteenth 
year. 
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The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided over Pembroke 
College with universal esteem, told me he was present, and gave me 
some account of what passed on the night of Johnson's arrival at Oxford. 
On the evening, his father/ who had anxiously accompanied him, found 
means to have him introduced to Mr, Jorden, who was to be his tutor. 
His being put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood says of Robert 
Burton, author of the "Anatomy of Melancholy,*' when elected student 
of Christ Church ; " for form's sake, though he wanted not a tutor, he 
was put under the tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of 
Oxou." 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his son, and told the 
company he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote Latin verses. 
His figure and manner appeared strange to them ; but he behaved 
modestly, and sat silent, till upon something which occurred in the 
course of conversation, he suddenly struck in and quoted Macrobius ; 
and thus he gave the first impression of that more extensive reading in 
which he had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr.Jordeo, fellow of Pembroke, was not, it seems, a man 
of such abilities as we should conceive requisite for the instructor of 
Samuel Johnson, who gave me the following account of him. " He 
was a very worthy man, but a heavy man, and I did not profit much by 
his instructions. Indeed, I did not attend him much. The first day 
after I came to college, 1 waited upon him, and then staid away four. 

On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not attended. I 
answered, I had been sliding in Christ-Church meadow. And this I 
said with as much nonchalance as 1 am now talking to you. I bad no 
notion that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor." Boswbl. " That, 
Sir, was great fortitude of iniud." Johnson. " No, Sir ; stark in- 
sensibility." 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with great solemnity at 
Pembroke College, and exercises upon the subject of the day were re- 
quired. a Johnson neglected to perform his, which is much to be re- 
gretted ; for his vivacity of imagination, and force of language, would 
probably have produced something sublime upon the gun-powder-plot. 
To apologise for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of verses, intitled 
somnium, containing a common thought; " that the Muse had come to 
him in his sleep, and whispered, that it did not become him to write on 
such subjects as politics ; he should confine himself to humbler themes :" 
but the versification was truly Virgilian. 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his literature, but for 
his worth. " Whenever (said he) a young man becomes Jordeu*s pupil, 
he becomes his son." 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, he was asked by 
Mr. Jorden, to translate Pope's Messiah in Latin Verse, as a Christmas 
exercise. He performed it with uncommon rapidity, and in so masterly 
a manner, that he obtained great applause from it, which ever after kept 
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him high id the estimation of his College, and, indeed, of all the 

University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope ex p rested himself concerning it in terms of 
strong approbation. Dr. Taylor told me, that it was first printed for 
old Mr. Johnson, without the knowledge of his son, who was very angry 
when he heard of it. A Miscellany of Poems collected by a person of 
the name of Husbands, was published at Oxford in 1731. Io that 
MiscelUny Johnson's Translation of the Messiah appeared, with this 
modest motto from Scaliger*s Poetics, " Ex alieno ingenio Poet*, ear 
iuo tantum versijlcator" 

1 am not ignorant that critical objections have been made to this and 
other specimens of Johnson's Latin Poetry. I acknowledge myself not 
competent to decide on a question of such extreme nicety. But I ana 
•alisflrd with the just and discriminative eulogy pronounced upon it bj 
tny friend Mr. Courtenay. 

44 And with like ease his vivid lines assume 

" The gsrb and dignity of ancient Rome. — 

44 Let college *9r$t-m$n (rite conceits express, 

" Trick'd out 'n splendid shreds of Virgil's dress ; 

44 From playful Ovid call the tinsel phrase, 

" And vapid notions hitch in pilfer'd lays; 

94 Then wllh mosaic art the piece combine, 

44 And bonst the glitter of each dulcet line : 

44 Johnson adveutur'd boldly to transfuse 

41 Ills vigorous sens* Into the Latin muse; 

44 Aspir'd to shine by unreflected light. 

M And with a Roman's ardour think and write 

41 II* frit ths tuneful Nine his breast iuspire, 

N And, like a master, wak'd the soothing lyre : 

41 lloratiau strains a grateful heart proclaim, 

44 While Hky's wild rocks resound his Thralia's name.— 

44 listeria's plant, in some leas skilful hands, 

44 To bloom a whllr, factitious heat demands: 

41 Though glowing Maro a faint warmth supplies, e 

44 The sickly Mosuim in the hot*houae dies : 

44 By Johnson's grntnl culture, art, and toll, 

44 Its root strikes deep, and owns the rost'ring soil: 

44 Imbibes our sun through all its swelling veins, 

44 And grows a native of Britannia's plains.' 

The " morbid melancholy ," which was lurking io his constitution, and 
to which «ie may etcribe those particularities, and that aversion to re- 
gular life, which, at a very early period marked his character, ga- 
thered such strength in his twentieth year, as to afflict him in a 
dreadful manner. While ho was at Lichfield, in the college vacation 
of the year I7*9» he felt himself overwhelmed with an horrible hypo- 
chondria, with perpetual irritation, fretful nets, and impatience; and 
with a dejection, gloom, and despair, which made existence misery. 
From this dismal malady he never afterwards was perfectly relieved ; end 
nil his labours, and all his enjoyments, were but temporary interruptions 
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of it* baleful influence. How wonderful, how unsearchable are the ways 
of God ! Johnson, who was blest with all the powers of genius and 
understanding in a degree far above the ordinary state of human uature, 
was at the 8<ime time visited with a disorder so afflictive, that they who 
know it by dire experience, will not envy his exalted endowments. ' That 
it was, in some degree, occasioned by a defect in his nervous system, 
that inexplicable part of our frame, appears highly probable. He told 
Mr. Paradise that he was sometimes so languid and inefficient, that he 
coo Id not distinguish the hour upon the town-clock. 

Johoson, upon the first violent attack of this disorder, strove to over- 
come it by forcible exertions. He frequently walked to Birmingham 
and back again, and tried many other expedients, but all in vain. His 
expression concerning it to me was " I did not then know how to manage 
it." His distress became so intolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, 
physician in Lichfield, his god-father, and pot into his hands a state of 
his case, written in Latin. Dr. Swinfen was so much struck with the 
extraordinary acuteness, research, and eloquence of this paper, that in 
his zeal for his god-son he shewed it to several people. His daughter, 
Mrs. Desmoulins, who was many years humanely supported in Dr. 
Johnson's house in London, told me, that upon his discovering that 
Dr. Swinfen had communicated his case, he was so much offended, that 
he was never afterwards folly reconciled to him. He indeed had good 
reason to be offended : for though Dr» Swinfen 9 * motive was good, he 
inconsiderately betrayed a matter deeply interesting and of great delicacy, 
which' had been entrusted to him in confidence : and exposed a complaint 
of bis young friend and patient, which, in the superficial opinion of the 
generality of mankind is attended with contempt and dicgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson was an 
Hypochondriac, was subject to what the learned, philosophical, and 
piou» Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under the title of " The English 
Malady." Thongh he suffered severely from it, he was not therefore 
degraded. The powers of his great miud might be troubled, and their 
fall exercise suspended at times; but the mind itself was ever entire* As 
a proof of this, it is only necessary to consider, that when he was at the 
very worst, he composed that state of his own ca&e, which shewed an 
uncommon vigour, not only of fancy and taste, but of judgment, 1 
am aware that he himself' was too ready to call such a complaint by the 
name of madness; in conformity with which notion, he ha* traced its 
gradations, with exquisite nicety, in one of the chapters of his Rasselas. 
But there is surely a clear distinction between a disorder which affects 
only the imagination and spirits, while the judgment is sound, and a 
disorder by which the judgment itself is impaired. This distinction was 
made to me by the late Professor Gaubius of Leyden, physician to the 
Prince of Orange, in a conversation which I had with him several years 
ago, and be expanded it thus : " If (said he) a man tells me that he is 
grievously disturbed, for that he imagines he sees a ruffian coming against 
bim with a drawn sword, though at the same time be is conscious it is a 
delusion, I pronounce bim to have a disordered imagination; but if a 
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man tells me that he ste$ this, and in consternation calls to me to look at 
it, I pronounce him to be mad." 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, to make those who 
are afflicted with it imagine that they are actually suffering those evils 
which happen to be most strongly presented to their minds. Some have 
fancied themselves to be deprived of the use of their limb?, some to la- 
bour under acote diseases, others to be iu extreme poverty; when, in 
truth, there was not the least reality iu any of the suppositions ; so that 
when the vapours were dispelled, they were convinced of the delusion* 
To Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his reason, 
the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty was the evil most to be 
dreaded* Insanity, therefore, was the object of his most di«mal appre- 
hension ; and he fancied himself seised by it, or approaching to it, at 
the very time when he was giving proofs of a more than ordinary sound- 
ness and vigour of judgment. That his own diseased imagination should 
have so far deceived him, is strange; bnt it is stranger still that some of 
his friends should have given credit to his groundless opinion, when they 
had such undoubted proofs that it was totally fallacious ; though it is 
by no meaus surprising that those who wish to depreciate him, should, 
since his death, have laid hold of this circumstance, and insisted upon it 
with very unfair aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease which very few 
have felt in its full extent, but many have experienced in a slighter de- 
gree, Johnson, in his writings, and in his conversation, never failed to 
display all the varieties of intellectual excellence. In his march through 
this world to a better, his mind still appeared grand and brilliant, and 
impressed all around him with the truth of Virgil's noble sentiment* 

u Igneus §$i ollis vigor et ccelestis origo" 

The history of his mind as to religion is an important article. I have 
mentioned the early impressions made upon his tender imagination by 
his mother, who continued her pious cares with assiduity, but, in hit 
opinion, not with judgment. " Sunday (said he) was a heavy Jay to me 
when I was a boy. My mother confined me on that day, and made me 
read " The Whole Duty of Man/' from a great part of which I could 
derive do instruction. When, for instance, I had read the chapter on 
theft, which from my infancy I had been taught was wrong, I was no 
more convinced that theft was wrong than before ; so there was no ac- 
cession of knowledge. A boy should be introduced to such books, by 
having his attention directed to the arrangement, to the style, and other 
excellencies of composition, that the mind thus engaged by an amusing 
variety of objects may not grow weary." 

He communicated to me the following particulars upon the subject of 
his religious progress. " I fell into an inattention to religion, or an in- 
difference about it, in my ninth year. The chnrch at Lichfield, iu which 
we bad a teat, wanted reparation, so I was to go and find a seat in other 
churches; and having bad eyes, and being. awkward about this, I used 
to go and read in the fields on Sunday. This habit continued till my 
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fourteenth year ; and still I find a great reluctance to go to church. I 
then became a sort of lax talker against religion, for I did not much 
think against it ; and this lasted till I went to Oxford, where it would 
oot be suffered. When at Oxford, I took op " Law's Serious Call to 
a Holy Life/* expecting to find it a dull book, (as such books gene- 
rally are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found Law quite an over- 
match for me ; and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest 
of religion, after 1 became capable of rational enquiry." From this ' 
time forward religion was the predominant object of bis thoughts; though 
with the just sentiments of a conscientious christian, he lamented that 
bis practice of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson being first disposed 
by an unexpected incident, to think with anxiety of the momentous 
concerns of eternity, and of "what he should do to be saved," may 
forever be produced iu opposition to the superficial and sometimes pro- 
fane contempt that has been thrown upon those occasional impressions 
which it is certain many christians have experienced ; though it must 
be acknowledged that weak minds, from an erroneous supposition 
that no man is in a state of grace who has not felt a particular 
conversion, have, in some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon 
them ; a ridicule, of which it is inconsiderate or unfair to make a ge- 
neral application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of religion, even in 
the vigour of nis youth, appears from the following passage in his mi- 
nutes kept by way of diary : " Sept. 7, 1736. I have this day entered 
upon my 28th year. Mayest thou, O God, enable me, for Jesus Christ's' 
sake, to spend this in such a manner, that I may receive comfort from 
it at the hour of death, and in the day of judgment ! Amen." 

The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, uod during the 
time of vacation which he passed at home, cannot be traced. Enough 
has been said of his irregular mode of study. He told me, that from 
hia earliest years he loved to read poetry, but hardly ever read any poem 
to an end ; that he read Shakspeare at a period so early, that the speech 
of the Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when he was alone ; that Horace's 
Odea were the compositions in which he took most delight, and it was 
long before he liked his Epistles and Satires. He told me what he read 
$olidfy at Oxford was Greek ; not the Grecian historians, but Euripides,'. 
and now and then a little Epigram ; that the study of which he was 
the most fond was Metaphysics, but he had not read much, even 
in that way. I always thought that he did himself injustice in his 
account of what he had read, and that he must have been speaking 
with reference to the vast portion of study which is possible, and to 
which a few scholars in the whole history of literature have attained ; for 
when I once asked him whether a person whose name I have now 
forgotten, studied bard, he answered " No, Sir. 1 do not believe he 
studied hard. 1 never knew a man who studied hard. 1 conclude, 
indeed, from the effects, that some men have studied hard, as JJcni- 
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Icy tod Clarke." Trying him by that criterion a dob which he form- 
ed hit judgment of others, we may be absolutely certain, both from 
his writings and his conversation, that his reading was very extensive* 
Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were better jodges on this a object, 
•nee observed to me, that " Johnson knew more books than any man 
alive." He had a peculiar facility in seizing at once what was valuable 
in any book, withoot submitting to the labour of pe rasing it from be- 
ginning to end. He had, from the irritability of his constitution, at all 
times, an impatience aud hurry when be either read or wrote. A certain 
apprehension arising from novelty^ made him write his first exercise at 
College twice over ; but he never took that trouble with any other com- 
position ; and we shall see that his most excellent works were struck off 
at a heat, with rapid exertion.* 
, Yet he appears, from his early notes or memorandums in my posses- 
sion, to have at various times attempted, or at least planned, a methodi- 
cal coarse of study, according to computation, of which he was all his 
life fond, as it fixed his attention steadily upon something withoot, and • 
prevented bis mind from preying upon itself. Thus 1 find in his hand- 
writing the number of lines in each of two of Eoripides's Tragedies, of 
the Georgics of Virgil, of the first six books of the JSneid, of Horace's 
Art of Poetry, of three of the books of Ovid's Metamorphosis, of some 
parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal ; and a table, 
showing at the rate of various numbers a day, (1 suppose verses to be 
read,) what would be in each case, the total amount in a week, month, 

and year. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a higher respect for it, 
than Johnson. His apartment in Pembroke College was that upon the 
second floor over the gateway. The enthusiast of learning will ever con- 
template it with veneration. One day while he was sitting in it quite 
atone, Dr. Panting, then master of the College, whom he called i( afine 
jacobite fellow,'* overheard him uttering this soliloquy in his strong em- 
phatic voice : " Well, 1 have a mind to see what is done in other places 
of learning. VII go and visit the Universities abroad. Til go to France 
and Italy. I'll go to Padua.— And I'll mind my business. For an 
Athenian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads. 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at Pembroke College, 
" was caressed and loved by all about him, was a gay and frolicsome 
fellow, and passed there the happiest part of his life." But this is a 
striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, and how little any of us 
know of the real internal state even of those whom we see most frequently ; 
for the truth is, that he was then depressed by poverty, and irritated by 
disease. When 1 mentioned to him this account as given me by Du 
Adams, he said, « Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness 

• He told Dr. Burney, that he never wrote any of his works that were printed, 
twice over. Dr. Burney's wonder at seeing several pages of his M Lives of the 
Poets." in Manuscript, with scarce a blot or erasure, drew this observation 
from him. 
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wttoh they mistook for frolic. I was miserably poor, and I thought 
to fight my way by my literature and my wit; so I disregarded all power 
tad all authority." 

The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, " The pleasure 
betook in vexing the tutors and fellows has been often mentioned. But 
I have heard him say, what ought to be recorded to the honour of the 
present venerable matter of that College, the Reverend William Adam*, 
D. D. who was then very young, and one of the jnnior fellows ; that 
the mild but judicious expostulations of this worthy man, whose virtue 
awed him, and whose learning he revered, made him really ashamed of 
himself, ' though I fear (said he) I was too proud to own it.' 

" I have heard from some of his contemporaries that he was generally 
lounging at the College gate, with a circle of young students round 
i, whom he was entertaining with wit, and keeping from their studies, 
if wot spiriting them up to rebellion against the College discipline, which 
is his maturer years he so much extolled." 

He very early began to attempt keeping notes or memorandums, by 
way of a diary of his life. I find, in a parcel of loose leaves, the fol- 
lowing spirited resolution to eootend against his natural indolence ; Ott. 
>729. " DesiduB vaUdixi ; $yreni$ isiius cantibus surdum posthac aurem 
svewfttrtif.— I bid farewell to Sloth, being resolved henceforth not to 
listen to her syren strains." 1 have also in my possession a few leaves of 
another LiMlus, or little book, entitled Annales, in which some of 
the early particulars of bis history are registered in Latin* 

I do not find that he formed any close intimacies with his fellow- col- 
legians. But Dr. Adams told me, that he contracted a love and regard 
fee Pembroke College, which he retained to the last. A short time be- 
fore his death he «ent to that College, a present of all his works, to be 
deposited in their library ; and he had thoughts of leaving to it his house 
at Lichfield ; but hi* friends who were about him very properly dissuaded 
him from it, and he bequeathed it to some poor relations. He took a 
pteasore in boasting of the many eminent men who had been educated 
at Pembroke. In this last are found the names of Mr. Hawkins the 
Poetry Professor, Mr. Sheustone, Sir William Blackstone, and others; 
sat forgetting the celebrated popular preacher, Mr. George WhitefieW, 
of whom, though Dr. Johnson did not think very highly, it must be 
acknowledged that his eloquence wars powerful, his views pious and cha- 
ritable, his avsiduity utmost incredible, and, that since his death, the * 
integrity of his character has been fully vindicated. Being himself a 
pact, Johnson was peculiarly happy in mentioning how many of the 
eeva of Pembroke were poets ; adding with a smile of sportive triumph, 
" Sir, we are a nest of singing birds." 

He was not, however, blind to what he thought the defects of his own 
college : and I have, from the information of Dr. Taylor, a very strong 
i ustauic of that rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor 
bad obtained his father's consent to be entered of Pembroke, that he might 
be with his schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, though some years older 
No. 1. £ 
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than himself, lie was very iotimate. This would hare been • great com- 
fort to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor that he could not, in con* 
science, suffer him to enter where he knew he could not have an able 
tutor. He then made enquiry round the . University, and having 
found that Mr. Bateman, of Christ-Church, was the tutor of highest re- 
putation, Taylor was entered of that College. Mr. Bateinan's lectures 
were to excellent, that Johnson used to come and get them at tecood- 
hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, that his «ho«-s were 
worn out, and his feet appeared through them, he saw that this humiliat- 
ing circumstance was perceived by the Christ-church men, and he came 
no more. He was too proud to accept of money, and somebody having 
set a pair of new shoes at his door, he threw them away with indignation. 
How must we feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel Johnson I 

His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary supply of shoes, arose, no 
doubt, from a proper pride. But, considering his ascetic disposition at 
times, as acknowledged by himself in his Meditations, and the exaggera- 
tion with which some have treated the peculiarities of his character, I 
shonld not wonder to bear it ascribed to a principle of superstitious 
mortification ; as we are told by Tursellinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, that this iotrepid founder of the order of Jesuits, when he arrived 
at Goa, after having made a severe pilgrimage through the eastern 
desarts, persisted in wearing his miserable shattered shoes, and when new 
ones were offered him, rejected them as an unsuitable indulgence. 

The res angusta domini prevented him from having the advantage of 
a complete academical education. The friend to whom he had trusted 
for support had deceived him. His debts in College, though not great, 
were increasing; and his scanty remittances from Lichfield, which had 
all along been made with great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, 
bis father having fallen into a state of insolvency. Compelled, therefore, 
by irrestible necessity, he left the College in autumn, 1731, without a 
degree, m having been a member of it little more than three years. 

Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of Pembroke College, 
has generally had the reputation of being Job nson*s tutor. The fact, 
however, is, that in 1731, Mr. Jordeo quitted the College, and his pupils 
were transferred to Dr. Adams ; so that had Johnson returned, Dr. Adams 
would have been his tutor* It is to be wished, that this connection bad 
taken place. His equal temper, mild deposition, and politeness of 
manners, might have insensibly softened the harshness of Johnson, and 
infused into him those more delicate charities, those petites morales, ia 
which, it must be confessed, our great moralist was more deficient than 
his best friends coold fully justify. Dr. Adams paid Johnson this high 
compliment. He said to me at Oxford, in 1776, " I was his nominal 
tutor ; bat be was above my mark." When 1 repeated it to Johnson, 
his eye* flashed with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, •• That 
was liberal and noble." 

And now ([ had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson returned to his 
nativo city, destitute and not knowing how he should gain even a 
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decent livelihood. Hit father's misfortunes in trade rendered him unable 
to support his son: and for some time there appeared no means by which 
he could maintain himself. In the December of this year his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears from a note in one of 
Johnson's little diaries of the following year, which strongly displays his 
spirit and virtuous dignity of mind. " 1732, Julii 15. Undecim aureos 
deposui, quo die quicquid ante matris funus (quod serum sit precorj de 
paternis bonis sperari licet, vigmti scilicet libras, accept. Usque adeo 
mihi for tuna fingenda est. Interea, ne paupertate vires animi langues- 
eant> nee injlagitiaegestas abigat, cavendum. — I layed by eleven guineas 
•n this day, when I received twenty pounds, being all that I have reason 
to hope for out of my father's effects, previous to the death of my 
mother ; an event which I pray God may be very remote. 1 now there- 
fore see that 1 must make my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me lake 
care that the powers of my mind be not debiKtated by poverty, and that 
indigence do not force me into any criminal act." 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectable character of his 
parents, and his own merit, had, from his earliest years, secured him a 
kind reception in the best families at Lien 6 eld. Among these I can 
mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Levett, Captain 
Garrick, father of the great ornament of the British stage; but above 
all, Mr. Gilbert Walmsley, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Lichfield, whose character, long after his decease, Dr. Johnson has, 
in bis life of Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of 
gratitude : 

44 Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let me indulge 
myself in the remembrance. 1 knew him very early ; he was one of the 
first friends that literature procured me, and 1 hope, that at least, my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

" He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy, yet he never 
received my notions with contempt. He was a whig, with all the viru- 
lence and malevolence of his party ; yet difference of opinion did not 
keep us apart. 1 honoured him and he endured me. 

44 He had mingled with the gay world without exemption from its 
vices or its follies ; bnt had uever neglected the cultivation of his mind. 
His belief of revelation was onshakeu ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

44 His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name a man 
of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was great, and what 
he did not immediately know, he could, at least, tell where to find. 
Such was his amplitude of learning, and such his copiousness of com- 
munication, that it may be doubted whether a day now passes, in which 
I have not some advantage from his friendship. 

44 At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and instructive hours, 
with companions, such as are not often found — with oue who has 
lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose 
skill in physic will be long remembered ; and with David Garrick, whom 
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I bbped to have gratified with this character of our common friend. But 
what are the hopes of man ! I am dUap pointed by that stroke of death, 
which has eclipsed the gaiety of uatioos, and impoverished the public 
stock of harmless pleasure." 

In these families he passed much time in his early years. In most of 
them, he was in the company of ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmsley'e, 
whose wife and sisters-in-law, of the name of Aston, and daughters of 
a Baronet, were remarkable for good breeding ; so that the notion which 
has been industriously circulated and believed, that be never was in good 
compauy till late in life, and, consequently had been confirmed in coarse 
and ferocious manners by long habits, is wholly without foundation* 
Soma of the ladies have assured me, they recollected him well when a 
young man, as distinguished for his complaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and temporary, or 

confined to the circles of Lichfield, is ascertained by the testimony of a 

Jady, who, in a paper with which I have been favoured by a daughter of 

bis intimate friend and physician. Dr. Lawrence, thus describes Dr. 

Johnson some years afterwards : 

" As the particular* of the former part of Dr. Johnson's life do not 
seem to be very accurately known, a lady hopes that the following inform- 
ation may not be unacceptable. 

" She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at Ashboura, 

some time between the end of the yea/ 37, aod the middle of the year 40 ; 

she rather thinks it to have been after be aud his wife were removed to 

London. During his stay at Ashbourn, he made frequent vi»iu to Mr. 

Meynell, at Bradley, where his company was mach desired by the ladies 

of the family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance and accomplish* 

meots, inferior to few of those with whom he was after wards acq uainted» 

Mr. Meynell*s eldest daughter was afterwards married to Mr. Fitzberbert, 

father to Mr. Alleyne Fitxherbert, lately minister to the court of Russia. 

Of her, Dr. Johnson said, iu Dr. Lawrence's study, that she had tb*> 

beat understanding he ever met with in any human being. At Mr. 

Meynell's he also commenced that friendship with Mrs. Hill Booth by, 

sister to the present Sir Brook Booth by, which continued till her death. 

The young worn** whom ke wed to call Molly Aiton, was sister to Sir 

Thomas Aston, and daughter to a Baronet ; she was also sister to the 

wife of his friend, Mr. Gilbert Walmsley. Besides his intimacy with 

the above-mentioned persons, who were surely people of rank aod 

educatioo, while he was yet at Lichfield he used to be frequently at the 

house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of very ancient family iu Staffordshire, 

from which, after the death of his elder brother, he inherited a good 

estate. He was, besides, a physician of very extensive practice ; but 

want of due attention to the management of bis domestic concerns, left 

a very large family in indigence. Ooe of his daughters, Mrs. Desmoulios, 

afterwards fouud an asylum in the house of her old friend, whose doors 

were always open to the unfortunate, and who well observed the precept 

of the Gospel, for he " was kind to the oathaokfal aod to the evil," 
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• Id the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted of an offer to be 
employed as usher io the school of Market-Bos worth, in Licestershire, to 
which it appears, from oue of his little fragments of a diary, that he went 
oo foot, on the J 6th of July.— " Jutii 1 6. Bosvortiam pedes petti." Bot 
it ia oot true, as has been erroneously related, that he was absistant to 
the famous Anthony Black wall, whose merit has been honoured by the! 
testimony of Bishop Hurd, who was his scholar ; for Mr. Blackball died 
on the 8th of April, J 736, move than a year before Johnson left the 
University. 

• This employment was very irksome to him in every respect, and he 
complained grievously of it in his letters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who 
was now settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. The letters are lost ; bat 
Mr. Hector recollects his writing "that the poet had described the doll 
sameness of his existence in these words • Vitam contlnet una diet* (one 
day contains the whole of my life) ; that it was unvaried as the note of 
the cuckow ; and that he did not know whether it was more disagreeable 
lor him to teach, or the boys to learn, the grammar rule*." His gene* 
tai aversion to this painful drudgery was greatly enhanced by a disagree** 
aaeat between him and Sir Wohrtan Dixie, the patron of the school, in 
s i ho se - house, I have been told, he officiated as a kind of domestic 
chaplain, so far, at least, as to say grace at table, bot was treated with 
wfaat be represented as intolerable harshness ; and, after suffering for a 
few months such complicated misery, he relinquished a situation which 
all ma life afterwards he recollected with the strongest aversion, and even 
a degree of horror. But it is probable that at this period, whatever 
sjneaainess ha may have endured, he laid the foundation of much future 

lineoce by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited by Mr. Hector to 
some time with him at Birmingham, as his guest, at the house of 
Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren 
Was the first established bookseller in Birmingham, and was very atten- 
tive to Johnson, who he soon found could be of much service to him in 
bis trade, by bis knowledge of literature ; and he even obtained the a§- 
sistance of bis pen in furnishing some numbers of a periodical Essay 
printed in the newspaper, of which Warren was proprietor. After very 
diligent enquiry, 1 have not been able to recover those early specimens 
of that partieular mode of writing by which Johnson afterwards so greatly 
distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for about six months, and 
then hired lodgings in another part of the town, finding himself as well 
situated at Birmingham as he supposed he could be any where, while he 
bad no. settled plan of life and very scanty mean* of subsistence. He 
made some valuable acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, 
amercer, whose widow he afterwards married, and Mr. Tuylor, who by 
bis ingenuity in mechanical inventions, and his success in trade, acquired 
an immense fortune. But the comfort of being uear Mr. Hector, bis old 
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school-fellow and intimate friend, was Johnson's chief inducement to 
continue here. 

In what manner he employed hit pen at this period, or whether he de- 
rived from it any pecuniary advantage, I have not been able to uncertain. 
He probably got e little. money from Mr. Warren; and we are certain, 
that he executed here one piece of literary labour, of which Mr. Hector 
has favoured me with a minute account. Having mentioned that he had 
read at Pembroke College a Voyage to Abyssinia, by Lobo, a Portu- 
guese Jesuit, and that he thought an abridgement and translation of it 
from the French into English might bean useful and profitable publica- 
tion, Mr. Warreu and Mr. Hector joined in urging him to uudertake it. 
He accordingly agreed ; and the book not being to be foond in Birm- 
ingham, be borrowed it of Pembroke College. A part of the work be- 
ing very soon done, one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren's pri liter, was set 
to work with what was ready, and Johnson engaged to supply the press 
with copy as it should be wanted ; but his constitutional indolence soon 
prevailed, and the work was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a 
motive of humanity would be the most prevailing argument with bis 
friend, went to Johnson, and represented to him, that the printer could 
have no other employment till this undertaking was finished, and that 
the poor man and his family were suffering. Johnson upou this exerted 
the powers of his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay iu bed with 
the book, which was a quarto, before him, and dictated while Hector 
wrote. Mr. Hector carried the sheets to the press, aod corrected almost 
all the proof sheets, very few of which were ever seen by Johnson. In 
this manner, with the aid of Mr. Hector'* active friendship* the book was 
completed and was published in 1735, with London upon the title* page, 
though it was in reality printed at Birmingham, a device too common 
with provincial publisher*. For this work he had from Mr. Warren only 
the sum of five guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a curious object of 
eoquiry how much may be traced in it of that style which marks his sub* 
sequent writings with such peculiar excellence: with so hsppy an union 
of force, vivacity, and perspicuity. I have perused the book with thia 
view, and have found that here, as 1 believe in every other translation, 
there is in the work iuelf no vestige of the translator's own style ; for 
the language of translation being adapted to the thoughts of another 
person, insensibly follows their cast, aod as it were runs intoa mould that 
it ready prepared. 

Thoi, for instance, take the first sentence that occurs at the opening 
of the book, p. 4. •* 1 lived here above a year, and completed my studies 
in divinity ; in which time some letters were received from the fathers of 
Ethiopia, with an accouot that Sultan Segned, Emperor of Abyssinia, 
was converted to the church of Rome : that many of his subjects had 
followed his example, aud that there was a great want of missionaries to 
improve these prosperous beginnings. Every body was very .desirous of 
seconding the zeal of our fathers, and of sending them the assistance 
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they req nested ; to which we were the more encouraged, because the 
Emperor's letter, informed our Provincial, that we might easily enter 
his dominions by the way of Dancala ; but, unhappily, the secretary 
wrote Geila for Dancala, which cost two of our fathers their lives.'* 
Every one acquainted with Johnson's manner will be sensible that there 
is nothing of it here ; but this sentence might have been composed by 
any other man. 

Bat, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style begins to appear; and 
though use had not yet taught his wing a permanent and equable flight, 
there are parts of it which exhibit his best manner in full vigour* 1 
had once the pleasure of examining it with Mr. Edmund Burke, who 
confirmed me in this opiuion, by bis superior critical sagacity, and was, 
I remember, much delighted with the following specimen : 

" The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general vein of his coun- 
trymen, has aroused his reader with no romantic absurdity, or incre- 
dible fictions ; whatever he relates, whether true or not, is at least proba- 
ble; and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probability, 
has a right to demand that they should believe him who cannot con- 
tradict him. 

" He appears by his modest and unaffected narration, to have described 
thing* as he saw them, to have consulted his senses, not his imagination. 
He meets with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles 
devour their prey without tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks 
without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

" The reader will here find no regions cursed with irremediable bar- 
renness, or blest with spontaneous fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or 
unceasing sunshine ; nor are the nations here described either devoid of 
all sense of humanity, or consummate in all private or social virtues* 
Here are no Hottentots without religious policy or articulate language; 
no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in all sciences ; he 
will discover, what will always be discovered by a diligent and impartial 
enquirer, that wherever human nature is to be found, there is a mixture 
•f vice and virtue, a contest of passion and reason ; and that the Crea- 
tor doth not appear partial io his distributions, but has balanced, in 
most countries, their particular inconveniencies by particular favours." 

Here we have an early example of that brilliant and energetic expres- 
sion, which, upon innumerable occasions in his subsequent life, justly 
impressed the world with the highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of Johnson, fail to dis- 
cern his hand in this passage of the Dedication to John Warren, Esq. 
of Pembrokeshire, though it is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. "An 
generous and elevated mind is distinguished by nothing more certainly 
than an eminent degree of curiosity ; nor is that curiosity ever more agree- 
ably or usefully employed, than in examining the laws and customs of 
foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the present I now presume to make, 
will not be thought improper ; which, however, it is not my business as 
us a dedicator to commend, nor as a bookseller to depreciate." 
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It i» reasonable to suppose, that hi. baring been Urn. aeadeotally led 
to • particular study of the history and manner, of Abyssinia, was the 
remote occasion of hi. writing, many year* afterwards, hi. admirable 
philosophical tale, the principal scene of which ia laid in that country 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and in Angust that year 
be made an attempt to procure some little subsistence by his pen ; for ho 
published proposals for printing by subscription the Latin Poems of 
Politian: « Augeli Poiitxati PoemUa Latino, oimom, JVofar enmku- 
torti Latin* pots**, a Petracka ctvo ad Politiani temper* dtduttm\ 
tt viU Politia*ifuH*$ quam antehae enmrrata, addidit Sam. Johkio* " 

It appears that hU brother Nathanael bad taken up bis father's trade; 
for it is mentioned that « subscriptions are taken in by the Editor, or N* 
Johnson, bookseller, of Lichfield." Notwithstanding the merit of Join! 
•on, and the cheap price at which this book was offered, there were not 
anbscribers enough to insure a sufficient sale ; so the work never appeared, 
and probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmiugbam, and there is prwerrad 
the following letter from him to Mr. Edward Caw, the original compUer 
and editor of the Gentleman's .Magazine : 

„ s To Me. Cat*. 

As you appear no less sensible than your readers of the defects of 
your poetical article, you will not be displeased, if, in order to the in* 
provemeot of ,t, I communicate to you the sentiments of a penoa, who 
will undertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

"Hi. opinion is, that the public would not give you . bad reception, 
>f, bes.de. the current w,t of the month, which a critical es.minMio. 
would generally reduce to a narrow compam, you admitted not ool r 
poems, inscriptions, fcc. never printed before, which he will sometime, 
supply you with; but likewise short literary dictation, in Latin or 
English, critical remark, on author, ancient or modern, forgotten poem. 

£* \i J"""! T ' °l ,00,e pUce '' Uke F,o y er '•• worth •><*•«*•»•. 

By thi. method, your literary article, for so it might be called, will, b.. 
thinks, be better recommended to the public than by low jest., .ukward 
buffoonery, or the dull scurrilities of either party. 

« If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be ple«ed to in- 
form me in two posts, what the condition, are on which you .b.ll expect i*. 
Your late offer* give, me no reason to distrust your geoerority. If yo« 
engage in any literary project, besides this paper, I have other design, to 

1 W / J, ? UW * ,eCOre tnm b ' vin * oU » e '» «P *« •dwotage of 
what I should hint. * 

" Your letter by being directed to S. Smith, to be left at the CaMle i„ 
Birmingham, Warwickshire, will resch « Yoor bumble servant." 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, » Answered Dee. «." But 
whether any thing wa. done in consequence of it we are not informed. 

- is? 'izxszzzz ■*»-**<«-«• «—• 
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Johnson had, from his early youth, been sensible to the influence 
of female charms* When at Stourbridge scbooj, he was much ena- 
moured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to whom he wrote a copy 
of verses, which I have uot been able to recover;* but with what 
facility and elegance he could warble the amorous lay, will appear from 
the following lines which he wrote for bis friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 

Veusks to a Lady, on receiving from her a Spr^ of Myrtle. 

" What hopes, what terrours does thy gift create, 

Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate : 

The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 

Consigned by Venus to Melissa's hand : 
" Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 
" Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer. 
44 In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 
*• In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 
" The myrtle crowns the happy lovers 1 heads, 
" The unhappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads : 
" O then the meaning of thy gift impart, 
*' And ease the th robbings of an anxious heart 1 
" Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom, 
u Adorn Philanders head, or grace his tomb "t 

• (He also wrote some amatory verses, before he left Staffordshire, which our 
author appears not to have seen. They were addressed " to Miss Hickman, 
playing on the Spinet.*' At the back of this early poetical effusion, of which 
the original copy, in Johnson's hand writing, was obligingly communicated 
to me by Mr. John Taylor, is the following attestation : 

** Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on my mother, then Miss Hick- 
man, playing on the Spinet. J. Turton." 

Dr. Turton, the physician, the writer of this certificate, who died in April, 
1806, in his 7lst year, was born in 1735. The verses in question therefore, 
which have been printed in some late editions of Johnson's poems, must have 
been written before that year. Miss Hickman, it is believed, was a lady of 
Staffordshire. 

The concluding lines of this early copy of verses have much of the vigour of 
Johnson's poetry in hismaturer years : 

" When old Timotbeos struck the vocal string, 
** Ambitious fury fir'd the Grecian king : 
44 Unbounded projects lab'ring in his mind, 
u He pants for room, in one poor world confin'd. 
"Thus wak'd to rage by musick's dreadful power, 
" He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 
*' Had Stella's gentle touches mbv'd the lyre, 
" No more delighted with disastrous war, 
" Ambitious only now to please the fair, 
M Resign'd his thirst of empire to her charms, 
M And found a thousand worlds in Stella's arms." Malonx.] 

t Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of this little composition, from Dr. 
Johnson's own relation to her, on her enquiring whether it was rightly attri- 
No. |. F 
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Hit juvenile attachments to the fair »ex were, however, very transient ; 
and it it certain, that he formed no criminal connection whatsoever. Mr. 
Hector, who lived with him in his younger days in the utmost intimacy* 
and social freedom, has assured me, that even at that ardent season his 
conduct was strictly virtuous in that respect ; and that though he loved 
to exhilarate himself with wine, he never knew him intoxicated but once* 

buted to him — " I think it now just forty years ago, that a young fellow bad a 
sprig of myrtle given him by a girl he courted, and asked me to write bim 
some verses that be might present her in return. I promised, but forgot \ 
and when be called for his lines at the time agreed oo — Sit still a moment, 
(says I) dear Mund, and 1*11 fetch them thee— So stepped aside for Ave 
minutes and wrote tbe nonsense you now keep such a stir about/' Anec- 
dotes, p. 34 

Iu my first edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of this account, 
by the following circumstantial statement in a letter to me from Miss Seward, 
of Lichfield : — u I know those verses were addressed to Lucy Porter, when be 
was enamoured of her in bis boyish days, two or three years before be had 
seen ber mother, his future wife. He wrote them st my grandfather's and gave 
them to Lucy in the presence of my mother, to whom be showed them on the 
instaut. She used to repeat them to me, when I asked her for the Verses Dr. 
Johnson gave her ton a sprig of myrtle, which he had stolen or begged from her 
bosom. We all know honest Lucy Porter to have been incapable of the mean 
vanity of applying to herself a compliment not intended for her.'* Such was 
this lady's statement, which I make no doubt she supposed to be correct ; but 
it shows how dangerous it is to trust too implicitly to traditional testimony and 
ingenious inference ; for Mr. Hector has lately assured me that Mrs. Piozzi's* 
account is in this instance, accurate, and that he was the person for whom 
Johnson wrote those verses, which have been erroneously ascribed to Mr. 
Hammond. 

I am obliged in so many instances to notice Mrs. Piozzi's incorrectness of 
relation, that I gladly seize this opportunity of acknowledging, that however 
often, she is not always inaccurate. 
Tbe author having been drawn into a controversy with Miss Anna Seward, in 
consequence of tbe preceding statement, (which may be found in M tbe Gentle- 
man's Magazine," Vol. Ixiii and Ixiv.) received the fbllowiog letter from Mrv 
Edmund Hector, on the subject : 

M Dear Sir, 
* I am sorry to see yon are engaged in altercation with a Lady who seem* 
unwilling to be convinced of ber errors. Surely It would be more ingenuous 
to acknowledge than to persevere. 

" Lately, in looking over some papers I meant to born, I found the original 
manuscript of the myrtle, with the date on it, 1731, which I have fn closed, 

" The true history (which I could swear to) is as follows : Mr. Morgan 
Grave, the elder brother of a worthy Clergyman near Bath, with whom I was 
acquainted, watted upon a Lady in this neighbourhood, who at parting pre* 
tented bim the branch.* He shewed it me, and wished much to return the 
compliment in verse. I applied to Johnson, who wss with me, aud ia about 
half an hour dictated Ihe verses which I sent to my friend. 
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Io a man whom religious education hat secured from licentious indul- 
gences, the passion of love, when once it has seized him, is exceedingly 
strong; being unimpaired by dissipation, and totally concentrated in 
one object. This was experienced by Johnson, when he become the fer- 
vent admirer of Mrs. Porter, after ber first husbands'* death. Miss Porter 
to|d me, that when, he was first introduced to her mother, his appearance 
was very forbidding; he was then lean and lank, so that his immense 
structure of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and the scars of the 
scropbula were deeply visible. He also wore his hair, which was straight 
and stiff, and separated behind; and be often had seemingly,. convulsive 
starts and odd gesticulations, which tended to excite at once surprize and 
ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his conversation that she 
ever looked all these external disadvantages, and said to her daughter, 
" this is the most sensible man that I ever saw in my life." 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson, and her person and 
manner, as described to me by the late Mr. Garrick, were by no means 
pleasing to others, she must have had a superiority of understanding and 
talents, as she certainly inspired him with a more than ordinary passion ; 
and she having signified ber willingness to accept of his hand, he went to 
Lichfield to ask his mother's consent to the marriage, which be could not 
but be conscious was a very imprudent scheme, both on account of their 
disparity of years, and her want of fortune. But Mrs. Johusoii knew ton 
well the ardour of her son** temper, and was too tender a parent to op- 
pose his inclinations. 

1 know not for what reason the marriage ceremony was not performed 
at Jiiriiningham ; but a resolution was taken that it shonld be at Derby, 
for which place the bride and bridegroom set out on horseback, 1 suppose 
io very good humour. But though Mr. Topbam Beaaclerk used archly 
to mention Johnson's having told him, with much gravity, " Sir, it was 
a love marriage on both sides," I have had from my illustrious friend 
the following curious account of their journey to church upon the nuptial 
morn, (Oth July) : — "Sir, she had read the old romance*, and had got 
into ber head the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her 
lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and 
she could not keep up with me ; and, when 1 rode a little slower, the 
passed me, and complained that T lagged behind. I was not to be made 
the slave of caprice ; and 1 resolved to begin as I meant to end. 1 there- 
fore poshed on briskly, till 1 was fairly out of her sight. The road lay 
between two hedges, so I was sure she could not miss it ; and I contrived 
that she should soon come up with me. When she did, 1 observed her 
ta be in tears." 

" If you intend to convince this obstinate womao, and to exhibit to the 
publick the truth of your narrative, you are at liberty to make what use you 
please of this statement 

"I hope you will pardon me for taking up so much of your time. Wishing 
you multoi etf dices aanos, I shall subscribe myself 
" Briminghcm, " Your obliged humble servant, 

Jan. $tb, 1794. " E. Hector.*' 
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This it must be allowed, was a singular beginning of connubial 
felicity ; but there is no doubt that Johnson, though he thus shewed ji 
manly firmness, proved a most affectionate and indulgent husband to 
the last moment of Mrs. Johnson's life : and in hit •' Prayers and 
Meditations/' we find very remarkable evidence that his regard and 
fondness for her oever ceased, even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for which purpose he hired a large 
house, well situated near bis native city. In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1736, there is the following advertisement: "At Edial, near Lich- 
field, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the 
Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel Johnson." But the only 
pupils that were put under his care were the celebrated David Garrick 
and his brother George, and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman of good 
fortune who died early. As yet, his name bad nothing of that celebrity 
which afterwards commanded the highest attention and respect of man- 
kind. Had such an advertisement appeared after the publication of bia 
London, or his Rambler, or his Dictionary, how would it have 
bunt upon the world ! with what eagerness would the great and the 
wealthy have embraced an opportunity of putting their sons under the 
learned tuition of Samuel Johnson. The troth, however, is, that he 
was not so well qualified for being a teacher of elements, and a conductor 
in learning by regular gradations, as men of inferiour powers of mind* 
His own acquisitions bad been made by fits and starts, by violent irrup- 
tions in the regions of knowledge ; and it could not be expected that his 
impatience would be subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to 
fit him for a quiet guide to novices. The art of communicating instruc- 
tion, of whatever kind, is much to be valued ; and 1 have ever thought 
that those who devote themselves to this employment, and do their duty 
with diligence and success, are entitled to very high respect from 
the community, as Johnson himself often maintained. Yet 1 am of 
opinion, that the greatest abilities are not only not required for thia 
office, but render a man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson's beautiful remark* 

" Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
M And teacb the young idea bow to shoot !" 

we must consider that this delight is perceptible only by 'a mind at ease/ 
a mind at once calm and clear; but that a mind gloomy and impetuous 
like that of Johnson, cannot be fixed for any length of time in minute 
attention, and must be so frequently irritated by unavoidable slownesa 
and error in the advances of scholars, as to perform the duty, with little 
pleasure to the teacher, and no great advantage to the pupils. Good 
temper is a most essential requisite in a Preceptor* Horace paints the 
character as bland: 

44 —Ut pueris dim dswc crustul* blandi 
"Dodortt, eUmeni* vftoit ut ditctr* prinuu" 
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Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation as the master of an 
academy, than with that of the usher of a school ; we need not wonder, 
therefore, that he did not keep his academy above a year and a half. 
From Mr. Garrick'a account he did not appear to have been profoundly 
reverenced by his pupils. His oddities of manner, and uncouth gesticu- 
lations, could not but be the subject of merriment to them ; and mi 
particular, the young rogues used to listen at the door of his bed-chamber, 
and peep through the key-hole, that they might torn into ridicule his 
tumultnous and auk ward fondness for Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to 
name by the famifiar appellation of Tetty or Tetsey* which, like Betty ot 
Betsey, is provincial ly used as a contraction for Elizabeth, her christian 
name, but which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman of her 
age aod appearance. Mr. Garrick describes her to me as very fat, with 
a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a 
florid red, produced by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use 
-of cordials; flaring and fantastic 111 her dress, and affected both in her 
speech and her general behaviour. I have seen Garrick exhibit her, 
by his exquisite talent of mimickry, so as to excite the heartiest bursts 
of laughter ; bat he, probably, as is the casein all such representations, 
considerably aggravated the picture. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course to be pursued in the 
instruction of youth, is authentically ascertained by the following paper 
is -his own hand-writing, given about this period to a relation, and now 
in the possession of Mr. John Nichols : 

" Scheme for the Classes of a Grammar School. 

"Whew the introduction, or formation of nouns and verb?, is per- 
fectly mastered, let them learn 

" Corderiiis by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the same time to translate 
«at of the introduction, that by this means they may learn the syntax. 
Then let them proceed to 

" Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same author. 

Class IL Learns En tropins and Cornelius Nepos, or Justin, with the 
translation. 

" N. B. The first class gets for their part every morning the rules 
which they have learned before, and in the afternoon learn the Latin rules 
of the nouns and verbs. 

" They are examined in the rules which they have learned, every 
Thursday and Saturday. 

" The second class does the same whilst they are in Eutropius; after- 
wards their part is in the irregular nouus and verbs, and in the rules for 
making aod scanning verses. They are examined as the first. 

*• Class III. Ovid's Metamorphoses in the morning, and Caesar's Com* 
men lanes in the afternoon. 

" Practise in the Latin rales till they are perfect in them ; afterwards 
in Mr. Leed's Greek Grammar. Examined as before. 
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" Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning at the same time to 
write themes and verses, and to learn Greek ; from thence passing on to 
Horace, &c. as shall seem most proper. 

" I know not well what books to direct you to, because you have not 
informed me what study you will apply yourself to. 1 believe it will be 
most for your advantage to apply yourself wholly to the language*, till 
you go to the university, The Greek authors I think it best for you, to 
read are these : 

«« Cebes, 

•• JElian. ^ 

" Lucian by Leeds, s Aitick. 

44 Xenophon. \ 

" Homer. Ionick. 

" Theocritus. Dorick. 

*• Euripides. Attick and Dorick. 

*' Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dialects, beginning 
with the Attick, to which the rest must be referred. 

" In the study of Latin, it is proper to read the latter authors, till you 
are well versed in those of the purest ages; as Terence, Tully, Caesar, 
Sallust, Nepos, Veil ei us Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, Phsedrus. 

" The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to attain a habit 
of expression, without which knowledge is of little use. This is necessary 
in Latin, and more necessary in English ; and cau only be acquired by 
a daily imitation of the best and correctest authors. 

" Sam- Johnson." 
While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no doubt that be was 
aeusibly furnishing his mind with various knowledge ; but I have not dis- 
covered that he wrote any thing except a great part of bis tragedy of 
Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother of David, told me that be 
remembered Johnson's borrowing the Turkish History of him, in order 
to form his play from it. When he had fiuished some part of it, he read 
what he had done to Mr. Walmsley, who objected to his having already 
brought his heroine into great distress, and asked him, " how can yoo 
possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper calamity I" Johnson, in sly 
allusion to the supposed oppressive proceedings of the court of which 
Mr. Walmsley was registrar, " Sir, I cao put her into the Spiritual 
Court !" 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this proof of Johnson's 
abilities at a drumstick writer, and advised him to finish the tragedy, and 
produce it on the stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, the great field 
of genius and exertion, where taleots of every kind have the fullest scope, 
and the highest encouragement. It is a memorable circumstance that 
bis pupil David Garrick went thither at the same time,* with intent to 

• Both of them nsed to talk pleasantly of this their first journey to Loodon. 
Garrick, evidently meaning to embellish a little, said one day in ny hearing. 
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Complete his education, and follow the profession of the law* from which 
he was soon di? erted by his decided preference for the stage* 

This joint expedition of those two eminent men to the metropolis, 
was many years afterwarde noticed in an allegorical poem on Shakspeare't 
Mulberry tree, by Mr, Lovibond, the ingenious author of " The Tears 
of Old-May-Day." 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson, an eminent mathematician 
and master of an academy, by the following letter from Mr* Walmsley : 

" To the Reverend Mr* Colson. 

" Dear Sir, lAehfield, March 2, 1737. 

" 1 had the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to you ; but I 
cannot s*y I had a greater affection for you upon it than I had before, 
being long since so much endeared to you, as well by an early friendship, 
as by your maoy excellent and valuable qualifications ; and, had 1 a son 
of my own, it would be my ambiliou, instead of sending him to the Uni- 
versity, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 

" He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Samuel Johnson, set 

out this morning for London together. Davy Garrick is to be with you 

early the next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fate with a tragedy, and 

to ace to get himself employed in some translation, either from the Latin 

or the French. Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and 1 have great 

hopes will turn out a 6ne tragedy- writer. If it should anyway lie in 

your way, doubt not but you would be ready to recommend and assist 

your countryman.' 1 

•« G. Walmsley." 

How he employed himself upon his first coming to London is not 

particularly known.* I never heard that he found any protection or 

encouragement by the means of Mr. Colson, to whose academy David 

Garrick went. Mrs* Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walmsley gave 

him a letter of introduction to Liotot his bookseller, and that Johnson 

wrote some things for hi in ; but I imagine this to be a mistake, for I 

have discovered no trace of it, and, and I am pretty sure he told me, 

that Mr. Cave was the first publisher by whom his pen was engaged in 

London* 

• we rode and tied.* And she Bishop of Killaloe, (Dr. Barnard,) informed me, 
that at another time, when Johnson and Garrick were dining together in a 
pretty large company, Johnson humorously ascertaining the chronology of 
something, expressed himself thus: " that was the year when I came to Lon- 
doo with two»peoce halfpenny in my pocket" Garrick overhearing him ex- 
claimed, "eh? what do you say ? with two-pence half-penny in your pocket?** 
^-Johhsox, M Why, yes j when I came with twopence half-penny in my poc- 
ket, and thou, Davy, with three half-pence in thine. 

• One curious anecdote was communicated by himself to Mr. John Nichols. 
Mr. Wilcox, the bookseller, on being informed by him that his intention was 
to get his livelihood as an author, eyed his robust frame attentively, and with 
a significant look, said, " You had better buy a porter's knot." He however 
added, * Wilcox was one of my best frieuds." 
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He had a little money when he came to town, and he knew how he 
could live in the cheapest manner. His first lodgings were at the bouse 
of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining Catharine-street, 
in the Strand, " I dined (said he) very well for eight-pence, with very 
good company, at the Pine-Apple in New-street, just by. Several of 
them bad travelled. They expected to meet every day ; but did not 
know one another's names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they 
drank wine ; but I had a cut of meat for six-pence, and bread for si 
penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; so that 1 was quite well served, 
nay, better than the rest, for they gave the waiter uo thing," 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from fermented liquors : 
a practice to which he rigidly conformed for many yean together, at 
different periods of his life. 

His Opellus in the Art of living in Londw, I have lieard bim relate, 
was an Irish painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, and who had 
practised his own precepts of economy for several year* in the British 
capital. He assured Johnson, who, I suppose, was then meditating te 
try his fortuue in Loudon, but was apprehensive of the expence, "that 
thirty pounds a year was enough to enable a man to live there without 
being contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for clothes end linen. He 
said a man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week ; few people 
would enquire where he lodged ; and if they did, it waa easy to any, 
4 Sir, I am to be found at such a place.' By spending three-pence in a 
coffee-house, he might be for some hours every day in very good com* 
pany ; he might dine for six- pence, breakfast r on bread and milk for 
a penny, and do without supper. On clean-shirt-day he went abroad, 
and paid visits." I have beard him more than once talk of his frugal 
friend, whom be recollected with eeteem and kindness, and did not 
like to have one smile at the recital. " This mau (said he, gravely) was 
•a very sensible man, who perfectly understood com moo affairs : a men 
of a great deal of knowledge of the world, fresh from life, not strained 
through books. He borrowed a horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. 
Finding himself master of so much money, he set off for West Chester, 
in order to get to Ireland. He returned the horse, and probably the tea 
pounds too, after he got home." 

Considering Johnson** narrow circumstances in the early pert of hi* 
life, and particularly at the interesting sera of his launching into the 
ocean of London,* it is not to be woodered at, that an actual instance, 
proved by experience, of the possibility of enjoying the intellectual 
luxury of social life upon a very small income, should deeply engage 
his attention, and be ever recollected by him as a circumstance of much 
importance. He amused himself, I remember, by computing how much 
more expence was absolutely necessary to live upon the same scale with 
that which his friend described, when the value of money waa diminished 
by the progress of commerce. It may be estimated that double the 
money might now with difficulty be sufficient. 
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Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant ci re am stance to 
cheer him ; he was well acquainted with Mr. Henry Hervey, one of the 
• branches of the noble family of that name, who had been quartered at 
Lichfield as an officer of the army, and had at this time a house in Lon- 
don, where Johnson was frequently entertained, and had an opportunity 
of meeting genteel company. Not very long before his death, he men- 
tioned this, among other particulars of his life, which he was kindly 
Communicating to me ; and he described * this early friend " Harry 
Hervey," thus: " He was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If you 
cmH a dog Hervey, I shall love him." 

He told me he had now written only three acts of his Irene, and that 
he retired for some time to lodgings at Greenwich, where he proceeded 
is it somewhat further, and used to compose, walking in the Park ; but 
did not stay long enough at that place to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from him to Mr. Edward 
Cave, which, as a link in the chain of his literary history, it is proper 
to insert : 

"To Mr. Cave. 

" Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 
" Sir, Church-street, July 12, 1737. 

" Having observed in your papers very uncommon offers of encou- 
ragement to men of letters, I have chosen, being a stranger in London, 
to communicate to you the following design, which, I hope, if you join 
in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

" The History of the Council of Trent having been lately translated 
into French, and published with large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the 
reputation of that book is so much revived in England, that, it is pre- 
sumed, a new translation of it from the Italian, together with Le Cou- 
rayer*a Notes from the French, could not fail of a favourable reception. 
" If it be answered, that the History is already in English, it must be 
remembered, that there was the same objection against Le Courayer's 
undertaking, with this disadvantage, that the French had- a version by 
one of their best translators, whereas you cannot read three pages of the 
English History without discovering that the style is capable of great 
improvements ; but whether those improvements are to be expected from 
the attempt, you must judge from the specimen, which, if you approve 
the proposal, I shall submit to your examination. 

•* Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we may hope that the ad- 
dition of the Notes will turn the balance in our favour, considering the 
reputation of the Annotator. 

" Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if you are not will- 
ing to engage in this scheme; and appoint me a day to wait upon you, 
if you are. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

♦• Sam. Johnson.*' 
No. I. G 
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It should teem from thii letter, though subscribed with hit own nine, 
that be had Dot yet been introduced to Mr. Cave* We shell presently 
see what was done in consequence of the proposal which it contains. 

In the course of the summer he .returned to Lichfield, where he had 
left Mrs* Johnson, and there he at last finished his tragedy, which was 
not executed with bis rapidity of composition upon other occasions, but 
was slowly and painfully elaborated* A few days before his death, while 
burning a great mass of papers, he picked out from among them the 
original unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand-writing, and 
gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose favour a copy of it is now in my pos- 
session* It contains fragments of the intended plot, and speeches for the 
different persons of the drama, partly in the raw materials of prose, 
partly worked up into verse; as also a variety of hints for illustration, 
borrowed from the Greek, Roman, and modern writers. The hand- 
writing is very difficult to be read, even by those who were beat ac- 
quainted with Johnson's node of penmanship, which at all times was 
very particular. The King having graciously accepted of this manu- 
script as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made a fair and distinct copy 
of It, which he ordered to be bound up with the original and the printed 
tragedy ; and the volume is deposited in the King's library. * His Ma- 
jesty was pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, and happy expressions ; 
and of the disjecta membra scattered throughout, and as yet unarranged* 
a good dramatic poet might avail himself with considerable advantage. 
1 shall give my readers some specimens of different kinds, distinguish- 
ing them by the Italic character. 

44 Nor think to say here will I stop, 

44 Hire will I fix the limits of transgression, 

44 Nor further tempt the avenging rage of heaven. 

44 When guilt like this ones harbours in the breast, 

44 Those holy beings, whose unseen direction 

44 Guides through the blaze of life the steps of man, 

*' Fig the detested mansions of impiety, 

44 And quit their charge to hcrrour and to rum." 

A small part only of this interesting admonition is preserved in the 
play, and is varied, I think, not to advantage : 

44 The soul once tsfoted with so foul a crime, 

44 No more shall glow with friendship's hallow'd ardour, 

44 Those holy beings whose superior care 

44 Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 

M Affrighted at impiety like thfue, 

" Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin.** 

* I feel the soft infection 

m Flush in mg cheeh, and wander in my veins. 
44 Teach me the Grecian arts of soft persuasion.*' 
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u Sure this is love, which heretofore I conceited the dream of idle maids, 
mnd wanton poets. 



»f 



C( 



Though no* comets or prodigies foretold the ruin of Greece, signs 
heaven must by another miracle enable us to understand, yet might 
U beforeshewn, by tokens no less certain, by the vices which Always bring 
Hon: 9 

This lest passage if worked «p in the tragedy itself, as follows : 

LKOXTIUS. 

-That power that kindly spreads 



M The clouds, a signal of impending showers, 
M To warn the wandVing linnet to the shade, 

* Beheld without concern, expiring Greece* 
*■ And not one prodigy foretold our fete* 

DVMBTRIVS, 

" A thousand horrid prodigies foretold its 

" A feeble government, eluded laws, 

M A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

** And all the maladiers of sinking States. 

" When public villainy, too strong for justice 

" Shews his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

M Can brave Leon ti us call for airy wonders, 

" Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard } 

** When some neglected fabric nods beneath 

«' The weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 

M Must heaven dispatch the messenger of light, 

« Or wake the dead, to warn us of its foil t" 

Mahomet, (to Irene.) " I have tried thee* and joy to find thai 
thou deservest to be loved by Mahomet,— with a mind great as his own 9 
Sure, thou art an errour of nature, and an exception to the rest of thy sex, 
and art immortal ;for sentiments like thine were never to sink into nothing* 
I thought all the thoughts of the fair had been to select the grace of the 
day, dispose the colours of she flaunting (flowing J robe, tune the voice 
and roll thetye, place the gem, choose the dress, and add W9 rotes to 
the fading cheek, but— sparkling." 

That in the tragedy : 

* Illustrious maid, new wonders fix ipe thine j 
" Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy foce 5 
" I thought, forgive my fair, the noblest aim, 
" The strongest effort of a female soul 

" Was but to choose the graces of the day, 
M To tune the toogoe, to teach the eyes to rob\ 
" Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 
" And add new roses to the faded cheek,* 9 

I shall select one other passage, on account of the doctrine which it 
iUottimtes, Iibnk observe* « that the Supreme Being will accept of 
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virtue, whatever outward circumstances it may be accompanied with, and 
may be delighted with varieties of worship : but is answered ; That va- 
riety cannot affect that Being, who, infinitely happy in his own perfec- 
tions, wants no external gratifications ; nor can infinite truth be de/ightfd 
with falsehood ; that though he may guide or pity those he leaves in 
darkness, he abandons those who shut their eyes against the beams of day" 

Johnson's residence at Lichfield, on his return to it at this time, was 
only for three months; and as he had as yet seen bat a small part of 
the wonders of the Metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. He 
related to me the following minute anecdote of this period : " In the 
last age, when my mother lived in London, there were two sets of people, 
those who gave the wall, and those who took it; the peaceable and the 
quarrelsome. When I returned to Lichfield, after having been in Lon- 
don, my mother asked me, whether I was one of those that gave the wall, 
or those that took it. Now it is fixed that every roan keeps to the right; 
or, if one is taking' the wall, another yields it ; and it is never a dispute." 

He now removed to Loudon with Mrs. Johnson ; but her daughter, 
who had lived with them at Edial, was left with her relations in the 
country. His lodgings were for some time in Woodstock-street, near 
Hanover-square, and afterwards in Castle-street near Cavendish-square« 
As there is something pleasingly interesting, to many, in tracing so great 
a man through all his different habitations 1 shall, before this work is 
concluded, present my readers with an exact list of his lodgings aud 
houses, in order of time, which, in placid condescension to my respect- 
ful curiosity, he one evening dictated to me, but without specifying how 
long he lived at each. Jn the progress of his life I shall have occasion 
to mention some of them as connected with particular incidents, or with 
the writing of particular parts of his works. To some, this minute at- 
tention may appear trifling; but when we consider the punctilious ex- 
act ne* which the different houses in which Milton resided have been 
traced by the writers of his life, a similar enthusiasm may be pardoned 
in the biographer of Johnson. 

Hi* tragedy being by this time, as he thought, completely finished and 
fit for the fctage, he was very desirous that it should be brought forward. 
Mr. Peter Garrick told roe, that Johnson and he went together to the 
Fountain tavern, and read it over, and that he afterwards solicited Mr. 
Fleetwood, the patentee of Drory-lane theatre, to have it acted at his 
house ; but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept it, probably because it was 
not patronized by some man of high rank ; and it was not acted till 1749, 
when his friend David Garrick was manager of that theatre. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, beg on aud carried on by Mr. Ed- 
ward Cave, under the name of Sylvan us Urban, had attracted the 
notice and esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, before he came to 
London, as an adventurer in literature. He told me, that when he first 
aaw St. John's Gate, the place where that deservedly popular miscellany 
was originally printed, be *? beheld it with revereoce." 1 suppose, in* 
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deed, that every young author hat had the same kind of feeling for the 
magazine or periodical publication which has 6 rat entertained him, and 
in which he has first had an opportunity to see himself in print, without 
the risk of exposing his name. I myself recollect such iropresuons from 
" The Scots Magazine," which was begun at Edinburgh in the year 
1739, and has been ever conducted- with judgment, accuracy, and pro- 
priety. I yet cannot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard. 
Johnson has dignified the Gentleman's Magazine, by the importance with 
which he invests the life of Cave ; but be has given it still greater lustre 
by the various admirable Essays which he wrote for it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends to make a complete 
list of his writings, and talked of doing it, I believe with a serious in- 
tention that they should all be collected 011 his own account, he put it 
off from year to year, and at last died without having done it perfectly. 

I have one in his own hand-writing which contains a certain number; 
I indeed doubt if he could have remembered every one of them, as they 
were so numerous, so various, and scattered in such a multiplicity of un- 
connected publications; nay, several of them published under the names 
of other persons, to whom he liberally contributed from the abundauce 
of his mind. We must, therefore, be content to discover them, partly 
from occasional information given by him to bis friends, and partly from 
internal evidence.* 

His first performance in the Gentleman's Magazine, which for many 
years was his principal source for employment and support, was a copy 
of Latin verses, in March J 738, addressed to the ed'rtor in so happy a 
atyle of compliment, that Cave must have been destitute both of taste 
apd sensibility, had he not felt himself highly gratified. 

Ad UaBANUM.* 
Urbake, nullisfesse laboribus. 
Urbane, nullis vide calumniis, 
Cuifronte sertum in erudite 
Perpetud viret et virebit ; 

Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetur, solicitus parUm, 
Vacare soli* perge Musis, 
Juxta animo studiisque felix. 

Linguee proeaeis plumbea spicula, 
Fidens, superbo fringe silentio : 
Victrix per obstante* catenas 
Sedulitas animoea tendet, 

• While in the course of my narrative I enumerate his writings, I shall take 
care that my readers shall not be left to waver in doubt, between certainty 
and conjecture, with regard to their authenticity ; and for that purpose, shall 
mark with an asterisk (+) those which he* acknowledged to his friends, and 
with a dagger ( \) those which are ascertained to be his by internal evidence. 
When any other pieces are ascribed to him, I shall give my reasons. 
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Bisunu olim nisibus amali ; 
InUndsjam nervos t k*Mio 
Participo* opera Camomts. 

Jf&n vlla Musis pagina gratia*, 
Qiutm qum sevsris ludiera jvngers 
Novit, fi fiiga tamque nugis 



ToxonU Nymphisserta Lytoride, 
Rosa rahorem sic viola adjuvtt 
ImrnistOf tie Iris rsfulget 
jStksriis vmiaUfvLcis* S. J. 

• A translation of thia Ode, by an unknown correspondent, appeared in 
Magazine for the month of May following : 

" Hail Unman ! indefatigable man, 
" Unwearied yet by aH toy useful toil! 

" Whom num'rous alanderers assault in vain ; 
u Whom u© base calumny can pot to foil. 

M But still the laurel on thy learued brow 

« Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 

M What mean the servile imitating crew, 
« What their fain blurt'riog. and their empty no**, 

u Ne'er seek, but still thy noble ends pursue, 
44 Uucooquer'd by the rabble's venal voice. 

M Still to the Muae thy studious mind apply, 

" Happy in temper as in industry. 

" The senseless sneerings of an haughty tongue, 
44 Unworthy thy attention to engage, 

44 Unheeded pass : and tho* they mean thee wrong, 
" By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

* Assiduous diligence confounds its foes, 

44 Resistless, tho* malicious crouds oppose. 

" Exert thy powers, nor slacken in the coarse, 
u Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports : 

44 Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival's force, 
u But thou shsJtemile at alibis vain efforts. . 

44 Thy labours shall be crown'd with large success: 

-The Muse's aid thy Magazine shall bless. 

" No page more grateful to th' harmonious nine 
. f Than that wherein thy labours we survey j 

M Where solemn themes in fuller splendour shine, 
« (Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay, 
44 Where in improving, various joys we ind, 
? A welcome respite to the wearied mind. 
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It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Care aa a regular coadju- 
tor in hit saagaaine, by which he probably obtained a tolerable livelihood. 
At what time, or by what meant, be acquired a competent knowledge 
both of French nod Italian, 1 do not know, bnt be was to well skilled in 
them, as to be sufficiently qualified for a translator. That part of hia 
labour which consisted in emendation and improvement of the produc- 
tions of other contributes, like that employed in levelling ground, can 
be perceived only by those who had an opportunity of comparing the ori* 
ginal with the altered copy; What we certaintly know to have been 
done by htm in this way, was the Debates in both houses of Parliament 
under the name of " The Senate of LiHiput," sometimes with feigned 
denominations of the several speakers, sometimes with denominations 
formed of the letters of their name, in the manner of what is called ana* 
gam, so that they might easily be decyphered. Parliament then kept 
the press in a kind of mysterious awe, which made it necessary to have 
recourse to such devices. In our time it has acquired an unrestrained 
f re edo m , so that the people in all parts of the kingdom have a fair, open, 
and enact report of the actual proceedings of their representatives, and 
legislators, which iu our constitution is highly to be valued > though, 
unquestionably, there has of late been too much reason to complain of 
the petulance with which obscure scribblers have presumed to treat men 
of the most respectable character and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman's Magazine was, for several 
years, executed by Mr. William Guthrie, a man who deserves to be re- 
spectably recorded in the literary annals of his country. He was de- 
scended of an ancient family in Scotland ; but having a small patrimony, 
and being an adherent of the unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not 
accept of any office in the state ; be therefore came to London* and em- 
ployed his talents and learning as an " Author by profession." His 
writings iu history, criticism, and politicks, had considerable merit.* 
He was the first English historian who had recourse to that authentic 
source of information, the Parliamentary Journal ; and such was the 
power of his political pen, that at an early period, Government thought 
it worth their while to keep it quiet by a pension, which he enjoyed till 
his death. Johnson esteemed him enough to wish that his life should be 

** Thus when the nymphs in some fair verdant mead, 
" Of various flow'rs a beauteous wreath compose, ' 

44 The lovely violet's azure-painted head 
M Adds lustre to the crimson-blushing rose. 

" Thus splendid Iris, with her varied dye, 

" Shine* in the ssther and adorns the sky. " Barron." 

•How much poetry he wrote, I know not : but he informed me that he was 
the author of the beautiful little piece, " The Eagle and Robin Redbreast," in 
the collection of poem* entitled, " The Union," though it ts there said to be 
written by Archibald Scot, before the year, lOOO. 
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written. The debates io Parliament, which were brought home and di- 
gested by Guthrie, whose memory, though surpasssed by others who have 
since followed him in the same department, was yet very quirk and 
tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson for his revision ; and, after 
tome time, when Guthrie had attained to greater variety of employment, 
and the speeches were more and more enriched by the accession of John- 
son's genius, it was resolved that he should do the whole himself, from 
the scanty notes furnished by persons employed to utteod in both bouses 
of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as he himself told me, he had 
nothing more communicated to him than the names of the several speakers, 
and the part which they had taken in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during tome of the best years of his life, 
as a mere literary labourer " for gain, not glory," solely to obtain an ho- 
nest support. He however indulged himself in occasional little sallies, 
which the French so happily express by the term jeux <f esprit, and 
which will be noticed in their order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and " gave the world 
assurance of the Man," was his " London, a Poem, in Imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal ;" which came out in May this Jeer, and burst 
forth with a splendour, the rays of which will for ever encircle his name. 
Boileau had imitated the same satire with great success, applying it to 
Paris: but an attentive comparison will satisfy every reader, that he is 
much excelled by the English Juvenal. Oldham had also imitated it, 
and applied it to London : all which performances concur to prove, that 
great cities, in every age, and in every country, will furnish similar 
topics of satire. Whether Johnson had previously read Oldham's imi- 
tation, I do not know ; but it is not a little remarkable, that there is 
scarcely any coincidence found between the two performances, though 
upon the very same subject. The only instances are, in describing Lon- 
don as the sink of foreign worthlessness : 

«• __. the common shore, 

M Where France does all her filth and ordure poor. 1 * Oldham. 

** The common shore of Paris and of Rome.** Johhsok* 

end, 

" No calling or profession comes ami's, 

44 A needy monsieur can be what be please*" Oldham. 

44 All science * fasting monsieur knows. 1 ' Johnsov* 

The particulars which Oldham has collected, both as exhibiting the 
horrors of London, snd of the times, contrasted with better days, are 
different from those of Johnson, and in general well chosen and well 
eiprest.* 

# I own it pleased me to find amongst them one trait of the manners of the 
age in London, in the last centory, to shield from the sneer of English ridicule, 
what was some time ago too common a practice in my native city of Edinburgh * 
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There are, in Oldham's imitation, many prosaic verses and bad rhymes, 
tod his. poem sets oat with a strange iuadvertant blunder ; 

** Though much concerned to leave my dear old friend, 
w I mast, however* At* design commend 
' m Of fixing in the countr y ■■ ■ »" 

It is plain he wns'not going lo leave hh friend; his friend was > going 4a 
leave dim. A young lady at once corrected this with good critical sage* 
tity,to 

"Though/much coneern'd to tost any dear old friend." 

There is one passage in the original, better transfused by Oldham 
than by Johnson ; 

u Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
" Qudm quod ridiculos homines facit" 

which is an exquisite remark on the galling meanness and contempt an- 
nexed to poverty : Johnson's imitation is, 

« Of all' the griefs that harass the distrest, 
" Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.*' 

Oldham's, though less elegant, is more just ; 

M Nothing iu poverty so ill is borne, 

" As its exposing men to grinning scorn/' 

Where, or in what manner this poem was composed, I am sorry that I 
neglected to ascertain with' precision, from Johnson's own authority* He 
has marked upon his corrected copy of the first edition of it, " Written 
in 1738 ;" and, as it was! published in the month of May in that year, it 
is'evident that much time was not employed in preparing it for the press. 
The history of its publication I am enabled to give in a very satisfactory 
manner; and judging from myself, and 'many of my friends, I trust 
that it will not be uninteresting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly named in the following 
letters to Mr. Cave, in 1798, that they all relate to it: 

"To Mr. Cave. 

" Castle-street, Wednesday Morning. 

"Sib, [No date. 1738.1 

" When I took to the liberty of writing to you a few days ago, 1 'did 

not expect a repetition of the same pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure I 

shall always think it, to converse in any manner with an ingenious and 

man ; but having tjhe inclosed poem in my hands to dispose of 



* If what I've said can't from the town affright, 
" Consider other dangers of the night ; 
M When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 
M And emptied chamberpots come pouring down 
" From garret windows." 
No. I. H 
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for the benefit of the author, (of whose abilities I shall say nothing, 
since I send you his performance,) I believed 1 could not procure more 
advantageous terms from any person than from yoo, who hare so much 
distinguished yourself by your generous encouragement of poetry ; and 
whose judgment of that art nothing but your commendation of my trifle 
oan give me any occasion to call in question. I do not doubt but you 
will look over this poem with another eye, and reward it in a different 
manner, from a mercenary bookseller, who counts the lines he is to 
purchase, and considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking 
notice, that, besides what the author may hope for on account of his 
abilities, he has likewise another claim to your regard, as he lies at pre- 
sent under very disadvantageous circumstances of fortune. I beg, there- 
fore, that you will favour me with a letter to-morrow, that I may fcoow 
what you can afford to allow him, that he may either part with it to you, 
or find out, (which I do not expect,) some other way more to his sa- 
tisfaction. 

" I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have transcribed it very 
coarsely, which, after having altered it, 1 was obliged to do, -I will, 
if you please to transmit the sheets from the press, correct it for you ; 
and take the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which you may 
dislike. 

" By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, you will not 
only encourage learning, and relieve distress, but (though it be in com* 
parison of the other motives of very small account) oblige in a very 
sensible manner. Sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 

" SAM, Johnson." 

" To Mb. Cave. 

" Siu, " Monday 9 No. 0, CuttU-Ureet. 

" I am to return you thanks for the present you were so kind as to 
send by me, and to intreat that you will be pleased to inform me by the 
penny-post, whether you resolve to print the poem. If you please to 
send it me by the post, with a note to Dodsley, 1 will go and read the 
lines to him, that we may have his consent to put his name in the title- 
page. As to the printing, if it can be set immediately about, 1 will be 
so much the author's friend, as not to content myself with mere solicita- 
tions in his favour. I propose, if my calculation be near the truth, to 
engage for the reimbursement of all that you shall lose by an impression 
of 500 ; provided, as you very generously propose, that the profit, if 
any, be set aside for the author's use, excepting the present you made, 
which, if he be a gainer, it is fit he should repay. 1 beg that you will 
let one of your servants write an exact account of the ex pence of such 
an impression, and send it with the poem, that I may know what I 
engage for. 1 am very sensible, from your generosity on this occasion, 
of your regard to learning, even in its un happiest state ; and cannot 
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bat think such a temper deserving of the gratitude of those who suffer 
so often from a contrary disposition. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. JoHNSoft." 
" To Mr, Cave. 
« Sir, [No date.] 

" I waited on you to take the copy to Dodsley's : as I remember the 
Dumber of tines which it contains, it will be no longer than Eugbnio, 
with the quotations, which must be subjoined at the bottom of the page ; 
part of the beauty of the performance (if any beauty be allowed it) 
consisting in adapting Juvenal's sentiments to modern facts and persons. 
It will, with those additions, very conveniently make five sheets. And 
since the ex pence will be no more, I shall contentedly insure it, as I 
mentioned ia my last. If it be not therefore gone to Dodsley's I beg it 
may be sent me by the penny-post, that I may have it in the evening. 
I have composed a Greek Epigram to Eliza*, and think she ought to be 
celebrated in as many different languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray 
tend me word when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way 
to walk, I would leave my Epigram, but have not day-light to trans* 

cribe it. I am, Sir, 

« • Your's, &Ci 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" To Ma. Cave. 
« Sir, [No date.] 

" I am extremely obliged by your kind letter, and will not fail to 
attend you to-morrow with Irene, who looks upon you as one of her 
best friends. 

"J was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very warmly in favour 
of the paper you sent him, which he desires to have a share in, it being, 
as he says, a creditable thing to be concerned in. I knew not what 
answer to make till I had consulted you, nor what to demand on the 
authour's part, but am very willing that, if you please, he should have 
a part in it, as he will undoubtedly be more diligent to disperse and pro- 
mote it- If you can send me word to-morrow what 1 shall say to him, 1 
will settle matters, and bring the poem with me for the press, which as 
the town empties, we cannot be too quick with. I am, Sir, 

" You^s, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

To us who have long known the manly force, bold spirit, and masterly 
versification of this poem, it is a matter of curiosity to observe the 
diffidence with which its author brought it forward into public notice, 
while he is so cautious as not to avow it to be his own production ; and 
with what humility he offers to allow the printer to ** alter any stroke of 
satire which he might dislike." That any such alteration was made, we 
do not know. If we did, we could not but feel an indignaut regret ; 

* The learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 
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but how painful is it to see that a writer of such vigoroof powers -of mind 
was actually in inch diet mm, that the email profitwbichsoshorta poem* 
however excellent, could yield, was courted as a " relief." 

It has been generally said, I know not with what truth, that Johnson 
offered his " London*' to several booksellers, none of whom would pur- 
chase it. -To this circumstance Mr. Derrick alludes in the following lines 
of his " Fortune, a Rhapsody :? 

'< Will no kind patron Jonasoa.owa ? . 
" Shall Johnson friendless range the town ? 
" And every publisher refuse 
"The offspring of his happy Muse?* 9 

Bus we have seen that the worthy, modest* and ingenious Mr* Robert 
Dodeley had taste enough to perceive its ancommon merit, and thought 
it. •creditable to hare a share in it. The fact is, that, at a future con* 
ference, he bargained for the whole property of it, for which he gave 
Johnson ten guineas; who told me, " 1 might perhaps have accepted of 
less*; bal- that Paul Whitehead had a little before got ten guineas for a. 
poem ; and i weald not take leas than Panl Whitehead." 

1 may hf re observe, that Johnson appeared to me to undervalue Paul 
Whitehead upon every occasion wheu he was mentioned, and, in my 
opinion, did not do him justice; but when it is considered that Paul 
Whitehead was a member of a riotous and profane club, we may account 
for Johnson's having a prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead was, 
indeed, unfortunate in being not only slighted by Johnson, but violently 
attacked by Churchill, who niters the following imprecation : 

" May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall >) 
** Be born a Whitehead, and baptized a Paul!" 



yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the author of to> 
brilliant and pointed a satire as " M Aim BBS." 

Johnson's " London" was published in May, 1738, and it is remark* 
able, that it came out on the same morning with Pope's satire, entitled 
" 1798 ;" so that England had at once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical 
monitors. The Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, to 
whom 1 am indebted for some obliging communications, was then a 
student at Oxford, and remembers well the effect which " London" pro- 
duced. Every body was delighted with it; and there being no name 
to it, the first bus of the literary circles was, " here is an unknown poet, 
greater ev*u than Pope." Aud it is recorded in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of that year that it " got to the second edition in the course of 
a week. 11 

Ooeof the warmest patrons of this poem on ils first appearance was 
General Ogi.kthorpb, whose " strong benevolence of soul" was ana* 
bated during the course of a very long life : though it is paioful to think* 
that he had but too much reason to become cold and callous, and discon- 
tented with the world, from the neglect which he experienced of his pub* 
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lie and private worth, by those, in whose power it waa to gratify to 
gallant a veteran with marks of distinction. Tbis extraordinary person 
was as remarkable for his learning and taste, as for his other eminent 
qualities ; and no man was more prompt, active, and generous, in en- 
couraging merit. I have heard Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in his 
presence, the kind and effectual support which he gave to his " London/' 
though unacquainted with its author* 

Pops, who then filled the poetical throne without a rival, it may rea- 
sonably be presumed, must have been particularly struck by the sudden 
appearance of such. a poet: and, to his credit, let it be remembered, 
that his feelings and. conduct on- the occasion were candid and liberal. 
He requested Mr. Richardson, son of tl>e painter, to endeavour to find 
out .who this new author was. Mr, Richardson, after some inquiry, hay" 
ing informed him that he had discovered only that his name was Johnson* 
and that he was* some obscure mso, Pope said, " He will soon be deterre." 
We shall presently see, from a note written, by Pope, that he was himself 
afterwards more successful in his inquiries than his friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found a few rhymes which 
the critical precision of English prosody at tbis day would disallow, can- 
not be. denied ; but with tbis small imperfection, which in the general 
blaze of its excellence is not perceived, till the mind has subsided into 
cool attention, it is, undoubtedly, one, of the noblest productions in our 
language, both for sentiment aud expression. The nation was then, in. 
that ferment against the Court and the Ministry, which some years after, 
ended in the dowofal of Sir Robert Walpole ; and as it has been sajd f 
that Tories are Whigs when out of place, and Whigs Tories when, in, 
place : so, as a Whig Administration ruled with what force it could, a 
Tory Opposition had all the animation and all the eloquence of resistance 
to power, aided by the common topics of patriotism, liberty, and inder 
pendeuce ! Accordingly, we find in Johnson's " London" the most 
spirited invectives against tyranny and oppression, the warmest predilec- 
tion for his own country, and the purest love of virtue ; interspersed with 
traits of his own particular character and situation, not omitting his pre* 
jndices as a " true-born Englishman,*' not only against foreign countries, 
but against Ireland and Scotland. On some of these topics I shall quote 
a few passages : 

M The cheated nation's happy fav'rites see ; 

*' Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me." 

** Has heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
M No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore ? 

* No secret island in the boundless main r 

M No peaceful desart yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 
m Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

* And bear Oppression's insolence no more. 

* How, when competitors Kke these contend, 
f 4 Can #aWy Virtu* hope to find a friend I" 
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u This mournful truth is every where confess'd, 
u Slow rises worth, ry poverty dkfrsss'd l" 

• 

We may easily conceive with what feeling a great mind like his, cramp* 
ext and galled by narrow circumstances, uttered this Ia9t line, which he 
marked by capitals. The whole of the poem is eminently excellent, 
and there are in it such proofs of a knowledge of the world, and of R 
mature acquaintance with life, as cannot be contemplated withoot 
wonder, when we consider that he was then only in his twenty-niuth 
year, and had yet been so little in the M busy haunts of men." 

Yet, while we admire the poetical excellence of this poem, candour 
obliges us to allow, that the flame of patriotism and zeal for popular 
resistance with which it is fraught, had no just cause. There was, i a 
truth, no " oppression ;"*the " nation" was not " cheated." Sir Robert 
Walpole was a wise and benevolent minister, who thought that the 
happiness and prosperity of a commercial country like ours, would be 
best promoted by peace, which he accordingly maintained with credit, 
during a very long period. Johnson himself afterwards honestly acknow- 
ledged the merit of Walpole, whom he called "a fixed star;" while he 
characterised his opponent, Pitt, as " a meteor." But Johnson's juvenile 
poem was naturally impregnated with the fire of opposition, and upon 
every account was universally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of uncommon powers, 
he had not that bustling confidence, or, I may rather say, that animated 
ambition, which one might have supposed would have urged him to 
endeavour at rising in life. But such was his inflexible dignity of cha- 
racter, that he could not stoop to court the great; without which, hardly 
any man has made his way to a high station. He could not expect to 
produce many such works as his " Lon 30 n," and he felt the hardships 
of writing for bread ; he was therefore, willing to resume the office of a 
school-master, so as to have a sure, though moderate income for his life; 
and an offer being made to him of the mastership of a school, provided 
be could obtain the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. Adams was applied to, 
by a common friend, to know whether that could be granted htm as a 
favour from the University of Oxford. But though he had made such 
a figure in the literary world, it was then thought too great a favour to 
be asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him but from his " London," recom- 
mended htm to Earl Gower, who endeavoured to procure for him a degree 
from Dublin, by the following letter to a friend of Dean Swift : 

" Sir, 
"Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of London, a satire, and some 
other poetical pieces) is a uative of this country, and much respected by 
some worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who are trustees of a 
charity-school now vacant ; the certain salary is sixty pounds a year, of 
whicb they are desirous to make him master ; but, unfortunately, he is 
not capable of receiving their bounty, which would make him happy for 
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Ufe 9 by nol being a Master of Arts} which, by "the statutes of this 
school, the master of it mu9t be. 

" Now these gentlemen do roe the honour to think that I have interest 
enough in you, to prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift, to persuade 
the University of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting this 
poor man Master of Arts in their University. They highly extol the 
man's learning and probity ; and will not be persuaded, that the Univer- 
sity will make any difficulty of conferring such a favour upon a stranger, 
if he is recommended by the Dean. They say, he is not afraid of the 
strictest examination, though he is of so long a journey ; and will endure 
it, if the Dean thinks it necessary : choosing rather to die upon the road, 
than be starved to death in translating for booksellers ; which has been 
his only subsistence for some time past, 

"1 fear there is more difficulty in this affair, than those good-natured 
gentlemen apprehend ; especially as their election cannot be delayed 
longer than the 11th of next mouth. If you see this matter in the same 
light that it appears to me, I hope you will burn this, and pardon ra# 
for giving you so much trouble about an impracticable thing; but, if 
you think there is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I am sure 
your humanity, and propensity to relieve merit in distress, will incline 
you to serve the poor man without my adding any more to the trouble I 
bare already given you, than assuring you that I am, with great truth, 

« Sir, 
u Your faithful servant, 

" Treniham, Aug. I, 1739. % " Gower." ' 

It was perhaps no small disappointment to Johnson that this respect- 
able application had not the desired effect ; yet how much reason has 
there been, both for himself and his country, to rejoice that it did not 
succeed, as he might probably have wasted in obscurity those hours irt 
which be afterwards produced his incomparable works. 

About this time he made one other effort to emancipate himself 

from the drudgery of authorship. He applied to Dr. Adams, to consult 

Dr m Smalbroke of the Commons, whether a person might be permitted 

to practise as an advocate there, without a doctor's degree in Civil Law. 

" I am (said he) a total stranger to these studies ; but whatever is a pro- 

fession, and maintains numbers, must be within the reach of common 

abilities, and some degree of industry." Dr. Adams was much pleased 

with Johnson's design to employ his talents in that manner, being conti*- 

dent he would have attained to great eminence. And, iudeed, I cannot 

conceive a roan better qualified to make a distinguished figure as a 

lawyer; for, he would have brought his profession a rich store of various 

knowledge, an uncommon acuteness, and command of language, in 

which few could have equalled, and none have surpassed him. He who 

could display eloquence and wit in defence of the decision of the House 

pf Commons upon Mr. Wilkes's election for Middlesex, and of th* 
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unconstitutional taxation of our fellow-subjects io America, mast have 
been a powerfal advocate in any cause. But here, alto, tbe want of * 
degree was an insurmountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of persevering in that coarse, 
into which he had been forced : and we find, that his proposal from 
Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for a translation of Father Paul Sarpi's History, 
was accepted. 

Some sheets of this translation were printed off, but the design was dropt : 
for it happened, oddly enough, that another person of the name of Samuel 
Johnson, Librarian of St. Martin's in the Fields, and Curate of that parish, 
engaged in the same undertaking, and was, patronised by the Clergy, 
particularly by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Several 
light skirmishes passed between the rival translators, in the newspapers 
of the day ; and the consequence was that they destroyed each other, for 
neither of tbem went on with the work. It is much to be regretted, that 
the able performance of that celebrated genius Fra Paolo, lost the ad- 
vantage of being incorporated into British literature by the masterly hand 
of Johnson. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John Nichols, a paper in 
Johnson's hand-writing, entitled " Account between Mr. Edward Cave 
and Sam. Johnsoo, in relation to a version of Father Paul, &c. begun 
August the 3d, 1738 ;" by which it appears, that from that day to the 
91st of April, 1739» Johnson received for this work 49/. 7*. in sums of 
one, two, three, aod sometimes four guioes at a time, most frequently 
two. And it is curious to observe the minute and scrupulous accuracy 
with which Johnson had pasted upoo it a slip of paper, which he hat 
entitled " Small account," and which contains one article, " Sept. 9th, 
Mr. Cave laid down 2*. 6d." There is subjoined to this account, a list 
of tome subscribers to tbe work, partly in Johnson's hand-writing, partly 
in that of another person ; and there follows a leaf or two on which are 
written a number of characters which have tbe appearance of a short 
hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying to learn. 

" To Mr. Catb 
" Sia, " Wednesday. 

u I did not care to detain your servant while I wrote an answer to your 
letter, in which you seem to insinuate that 1 had promised more than I 
am ready to perform. If I have raised your expectations by any thing 
that may have escaped my memory, I am sorry ; and if you remind me 
of it, shall thank you for the favour. If I made fewer alterations than 
usual in the Debates, it was only because there appeared, and still 
appears to be/ less need of alteration. The verses to Lady Fire brace 
■aay be had when you please, for you know that such a subject neither 
deserves much thought, nor requires it. 

"Tbe Chinese Stories may be had folded down when you please to 
tend, in which 1 do not recollect that you desired any alterations to 
bo made. 
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"An answer to .soother query I am very willing to write, and had 
consulted with you about it last night, if there had been time ; for J 
think it the moat proper way of in? itiug such a correspondence as may 
be an advantage to the paper, not a load upon it. 

" As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to determine their degrees 
of merit is not peculiar to me. Yon may, if you please, still have what 
1 can Buy ; but I shall engage with little spirit in an affair, which I shall 
hardly end to my own satisfaction, and certainly not to the satisfaction 
of the parties concerned. 

" As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my proposal, but 
have met with impediments, which, 1 hope, are now at an end ; and if 
you find the progress hereafter not such as you have a right to expect, 
you can easily stimulate a negligent translator. 

4 * If any or all of these have c6ntri bated to your discontent, 1 will 
endeavour to remove it ; and desire you to propose the question to which 
you wish for an answer, I am, Sir, " Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.' 9 

u To Mb. Cave. 
"Sib, [No date.] 

44 I am pretty much of-your opinion, that the Commentary cannot be 
prosecuted with any appearance of success ; for as the names of the 
srathours concerned are of more weight in the perforinaoce than its qwn 
intrinsic merit, tbe public will be soon satisfied with it. And I think 
the Examen should be pushed forward with the utmost expedition. 
Thus, ( This day, &c. An Examen of Mr. Pope's Essay, &c. containing 
m swccinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the System of 
the Fatalists, with a Confutation of their Opinions, and an Illustration 
of the Doctrine of Free-will ;' [with what else you think proper.] 

" ft will, above all, be necessary to take notice that it is a thing dis- 
tinct from the Commentary. 

" I was so far from imagining they stood still, that I conceived them 
to have a good deal beforehand, and therefore was less anxious in pro- 
viding them more. But if ever they stand still on my account, it must 
doubtless be charged to me ; and whatever else shall be reasonable, I 
•hall not oppose ; but beg a suspence of judgement till morning, when 
I must entreat you to send me a dozen proposals, and you shall then 
have copy to spare. 1 am, Sir, " Your's, impramsus, 

" Sam. Johnsok." 

"Pray muster up the Proposals if you can, or let tbe boy recall them 
from the booksellers/' 

Bat although be corresponded with Mr, Cave concerning a translation 
of Croqsaz's Examen of Pope's Essay on Man, and gave advice as one 
anxious for its success, I was long ago convinced by a perusal of the 
Preface, that this translation was erroneously ascribed to him ; and I 
have found this point ascertained, beyond ell dqubt, by the following 
article in Dr. Birch's Manuscripts in the British Museum : 

No.1. I 
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" Elisa Carters, S. P. D. Thomas Birch. 
" Versionem tuam Examinis Crousaziani jam perlegi. Summam styli 
et elegantiam, et in re difficilUmd proprietatem, admiratus. 
m Dabam Novem. 27° 1738." 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to Mr. Seward, that she 
was the translator of the " Examen." 

It is remarkable, that Johnson's last quoted letter to Mr. Cave con- 
cludes with a fair confession that he had not a dinner; and it is no less 
remarkable that though in this state of want himself, his benevolent 
heart was not insensible to the necessities of an bnmble labourer in litera- 
ture, as appears from the very nest letter i 

" To Mr. Cayr. 
" Dear Sir, [No date.] 

" You may remember I have formerry talked with you about a Military 
Dictionary. The eldest Mr. Mac bean, who was with Mr. Chambers, 
has very good materials for such a work, which I have seen, and will 
do it at a very low rate. 1 think the terms of War and Navigation might 
be comprised, with good explanations, in one 8vo. Pica, which he ia 
willing to do for twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up a guinea at the 
second impression. If you think on it, I will wait on you with him. 
I am, Sir, " Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnsoh." 

" Pray lend me Topsel on Animals." 

I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbeau was a natia* of 
Scotland. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, Johnson gave a Life of 
Father Paul ; and he wrote the Preface to the Volume, which, though 
prefixed to it when bound, is always published with the Appendix, and 
is therefore the last composition belonging to it. The ability and nice 
adaption with which he could draw up a prefatory address, was one of 
bis peculiar excellencies. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter; for in a letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, November 28, this 
year, I find " Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake a translation of 
Boethius de Cons, because there is prose and verse, and to put her name 
to it when published." This advice was not followed ; probably from 
an apprehension that the work was not sufficiently popular for an ex* 
tensive sale. How well Johnson himself could have executed a transla- 
tion of this philosophical poet, we may judge from the following specimen) 
which be has given in the Rambler : (Motto to No. 7.) 

" O quiperpetuA mundum ration* gub ernes, 
u Terrarum ealique tutor f 

Ditjiet terrene nebulae et pondera molts. 

Atque tuo eplendere mica ! Tu namque serenum, 

Tn requite trmnquiltm pits, Te eemere finis, 

Princi piu m , verier, dux, eemita, terminus, idem." 
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" O thou whose power o'er moving worlds presides, 
" Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
" On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
" And cheer the clouded mind with light diviue. 
u Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast, 
u With silent confidence and holy rest ; 
- From thee, great God ! we spring, to thee we tend, 
" Path, motive, guide, original, and end !" 

_lo I739» beside the assistance which he gave to the Parliamentary 
Debates, his writings in the Gentleman's Magazine were, " The Life 
•f Boerhaave,"* in which it is to be observed, that he discovers that love. 
of chymistry which never forsook him ; " An Appeal to the Public ia 
behalf of the Editor ;"f " An Address to the Reader ;"f " An Epigram 
both in Greek and Latin to Eliza/'* and also verses to her ; and, " A 
Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch."* It has been erroneously supposed that 
an Essay published in that Magazine this year, entitled " The Apotheosis 
of Milton," was written by Johnson ; and on that supposition it has 
been improperly iuserted in the edition of his works by the Booksellers, 
after bis decease. Were there no positive testimony as to this point, the 
style of the performance, and the name of Shakespeare not being men- 
tioned in an Essay professedly reviewing the principal English poets, 
would ascertain it not to be the production of Johnson. But there it 
here no occasion to resort to internal evidence ; for my Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has assured me, that it was written by Guthrie* 
His separate publications were, " A complete Vindication of the Licensers 
of the Stage, from the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, 
Aothour of Gustavus Vasa,"* being an ironical Attack upon them for 
their Suppression of that Tragedy ; and, " Marmor Norfolciense ; or an 
Essay on an ancient prophetical Inscription, in monkish Rhyme, lately 
discovered near Lyone in Norfolk, by Paonus Britahnicus."* In this 
performance, he, in a feigned inscription, supposed to have been found 
io Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious 
prime minister of this country, inveighs against the Brunswick succession, 
mod the measures of government consequent upon it. To this supposed 
prophecy he added a Commentary, making each expression apply to the 
times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, 1 believe, did not make so much noise as 
was expected, and, therefore had not a very extensive circulation. Sir 
John Hawkins relates, that " warrants were issued, and messengers 
employed to apprehend the authour ; who, though he bad forborne to 
subscribe his name to the pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pursuit of 
him had discovered ;" and we are informed, that he lay concealed in 
Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him grew cold. This, however, is 
altogether without foundation ; for Mr. Steele, one of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, who amidst a variety of important business, politely obliged 
me with his atteotion to my enquiry, informed me, that " he directed 
every possible search to be made in the records of the Treasury and 
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Secretary of State's Office, bat could find no trace whatever of any 
warrant having been issued to apprehend the aothour of this pamphlet." 

" Marmor Norfolciense" became exceedingly scarce, so that 1 for 
many years endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of it. At last I waa 
indebted to the malice of one of Johnson*! numerous petty* adversaries, 
who, in 1775, published a new edition of it, " with Notes and a Dedica- 
tion to Samuel Johnson, LL. D. by Tribunus ;" in which some puny 
scribbler invidiously attempted to found upon it a charge of inconsistency 
against its author, because he had accepted of a pension from bis 
present Majesty, and had written in support of the measures of govern- 
ment. As a mortification to such impotent malice, of which there are to 
many instances towards men of eminence, I am happy to relate, that 
this tehtm imbette did not reach its exalted object, till about a year after 
it thus appeared, when I mentioned it to him, supposing that be knew 
of the re-publication. To my surprise, he had not yet heard of it. He 
requested me to go directly and get it for him, which I did. He looked 
at it and laughed and seemed to be much diverted with the feeble efforts 
of his unknown adversary, who, 1 hope, is alive to read this account. 
" Now (said he) here is somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly ; 
yet, if it had not been for you, you rogue, I should probably never have 
seen it." 

As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnson, alluded to in a former page, 
refers both to his " London," and his " Marmor Norfolciense," I have 
deferred inserting it till now. I am indebted for it to Dr. Percy, the 
Bishop of Dromore, who permitted roe to copy it from the original in 
bis possession. It was presented to his Lordship by Sir Jothua Reynolds, 
to whom it was giren by the son of Mr. Richardson the painter, the per- 
son to whom it is addressed. 1 have transcribed it with minute exactness, 
that the peculiar mode of writing, and imperfect spelling of that cele- 
brated poet, may be exhibited to the curious in literature. It justifies 
Swift's epithet of " paper-sparing Pope," for it is written on a slip no 
larger than a common message-card, and was sent to Mr. Richardson, 
along with the imitation of Juvenal. 

" This is imitated by one Johnson who put in for a public*school in 
Shropshire, but was disappointed. He has an infirmity of the convul- 
sive kind, that attacks him sometimes, so as to make Him a sad Spec- 
tacle. Mr. P. from the Merit of This Work which was all the know- 
ledge he had of Him endeavour'd to serve Him without his own applica- 
tion ; & wrote to my L<L gore, but he did not succeed. Mr. Johnson 
published afterwds. another Poem in Latin with Notes the whole very 
Humerous callM the Norfolk Prophecy. " P. 9 * 

Johnson had been told of this note ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds inform- 
ed him of the compliment which it contained, but, from delicacy, 
avoided shewing him the paper itself. When Sir Joshua observed to 
Jobnson that he seemed very desirous to see Pope's note be answered 
" Who would not be proud to have such a man as Pope so solicitous in 
enquiring about him ?" 
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'-mity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared to me also, as I 

-,- observed, to be of the convulsive kind, and of the nature 

: mi) per called St, Vitns's dance : and in this opinion I am con- 

■ y the description which Sydenham gives of that disease. "This 

:. r is a kind of convulsion. It manifests itself by halting or uq« 

i.iine*sof one of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an 

i<ieot. If the hand of the same side be applied to the breast, or any other 

part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the same posture, but 

it will be drawn iuto a different one by a convulsion, notwithstanding all 

bis efforts to the contrary." Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, was of a 

different opinion, and favoured me with the following paper. 

" Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improperly called con- 
vulsions. He could sit motiouless, when he was told so to do, as well as 
any other man. My opinion is, that it proceeded from a habit which he 
bad indulged himself in, of accompanying his thoughts with certain un- 
toward actions, and those actions always appeared to me as if they were 
meant to reprobate some part of his past conduct. Whenever he was 
engaged in conversation, such thoughts were sure to rush into his mind; 
and, for this reason, any company, any employment whatever, he pre- - 
ferred to being alone. The great business of his life (he said) was to 
escape from himself; this disposition he considered as the disease of his * 
mind, which nothing cured but company. 

44 One instance of bis absence of mind and particularity, as it is cha- 
racteristic of the man, may be worth relating. When he and 1 took a, 
journey together into the West, we visited the late Mr. Banks of Dor- 
setshire ; the conversation turning upon pictures, which Johnson could 
not well see, he retired to a corner of the room, stretching out his right 
leg as far as he could reach before him, then bringing up his left leg, 
«nd stretching his right still further on. The old gentleman observing 
him, went up to him, and in a very courteous manner assured him, 
though it was not a new house, the flooring was perfectly safe. The 
Doctor started from bis reverie, like a person waked out of his sleep, 
but spoke uot a word." 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not be displeased with 
another anecdote, communicated to me by the same friend, from the re- 
lation of Mr. Hogarth, 

Johuson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house of Mr. Ri- 
chardson, author of Clarissa, and other novels of extensive reputation. 
Mr. Hogarth came one day to see Richardson, soon after the execution 
of Ur. Cameron, for having taking arms for the house of Stuart in 1745-6; 
and being a warm partisan of George the Second, he observed to Richard- 
son, that certainly there must have been some very unfavourable circum- 
stances lately discovered: in this particular case, which bad induced the 
King to approve of an execution for rebellion so long after the time when 
it was committed, as this had the appearance of putting a roan to death 
in cold blood, and was very unlike bis Majesty's usual clemency. White 
he was talking, he perceived a person standing at a window in the room. 
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shaking his head, and rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous man- 
ner. He concluded that he was au ideot, whom his relations had put 
under the care of Mr. Richardson, as a very good man. To his great 
surprize, however, this figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. 
Richardson where sitting, and all at once took up the argumeut, and 
buret out into an invective against George the Second, as one, who, 
upon ell occasions, was unrelenting and barbarous; mentioning many- 
instances, jJaatjeularly, that when an officer of high rank had been ac- 
quitted by a CourT^Martial, George the Second had with his own hand 
struck his name off the list. In short, he displayed such a power of 
eloqueoce, that Hogarth looked at him with astonishment, and actually- 
imagined that this ideot had been at the moment inspired. Neither 
Hogarth nor Johnson were made known to each other at this interview. 

la 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine the " Preface/' t 
" the Life of Admiral Blake,"* and the first parts of those of " Sir Fran- 
cis Drake 9 '* and " Philip Barretter,"* both which he finished the follow- 
ing year. He also wrote an " Essay on Epitaphs,"* and an Epitaph on 
Phillips, a Musician,"* which was afterwards published with some piece* 
of bis, in Mrs. Williams's Miscellanies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely 
beautiful, that I remember even Lord Karnes, strangely prejudiced as 
he was against Dr. Johnson, was compelled to allow it very high praise. 
It has been ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at first with the 
signature G ; but I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was writteo 
by Dr. Johnson, and give the following account of the manner in which 
it was composed. Johnson and he were sitting together ; when, amongst 
other things, Garrick repeated an Epitaph upon this Phillips by a Dr, 
Wilkes, in these words : 

" Exalted soul ! whose harmony could please 
" The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 
44 Could jarring discord, like Amphiou, move 
44 To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 
M Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 
M And meet tby blessed Saviour in the skies.** 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place funereal lines, and said 
to Garrick, " I think, Davy, I can make a better." Then stirring 
about his tea for a little while, io a state of meditation, he almost ex- 
tempore produced the following verses : 

" Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
u The pangs of guilty power or hopeless love; 
M Rest here, distress'd by poverty no more, 
" Here find that calm thou gav'st so oft before ; 
u Sleep, undtsturb'd, within this peaceful shrine, 
" Till angels wake thee with a note like thine !" 

At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me with this anecdote, he 
repeated a very pointed Epigram by Johnson, on George the Second 
and Colley Cibber, which has never yet appeared, and of which I know 
not the exact data. Dr. Johuson afterwards gare it to me himself: 
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" Augustus still survives in Maro's strain, 
" And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza's reign ; 
M Great George's acts let tuneful fibber sing ; 
" For Nature form'd the Poet (or the King." 

Id 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine " the Preface,"f 
" Conclusion of his Lives of Drake and Barretter/'* " A free translation 
of the Jests of Hierocles, with an Introduction ;"f and, 1 think, the fol- 
lowing pieces: '* Debate on the Proposal of Parliament to Cromwell, to 
assume the Title of Kiug, abridged, modified, and digestedV't "Transla- 
tion of Abbe" Guyon** Dissertation on the Amazons ;"f " Translation of 
Foutenelle's Panegyrick on Dr. Morin."f Two notes upon this appear to 
me undoubtedly his. He this year, and the two following, wrote the 
Parliamentary Debates. He told me himself, that he was the sole com- 
poser of them for those three years only. He was not, however, precisely 
exact in his statement, which he mentioned from hasty recollection ; for 
it it sufficiently evident, that his composition of them began November 
J 9, 1740, and ended February 23, 1742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave's letters to Dr. Birch, that Cave had 
better assistance for that branch of his Magazine, than has been generally 
•opposed ; and that he was indefatigable in getting it made as perfect as 
he could. 

Thus, 21st July, 1735, " I trouble you with the inclosed, because yon 

•aid you could easily correct what is here given for Lord C Id's 

speech. I beg you will do so as soon as you can for me, because the 
month is far advanced.'* 

And 15th July, 1737, " As you remember the debates so far as to 
perceive the speeches already printed are not exact, I beg the favour that 
you will peruse the inclosed, and, in the best mauner your memory will 
serve, correct the mistaken passages, or add any thing that is omitted. 
I should be very glad to have something of the Duke of N le'a 

speech, which would be particularly of service. 

M A gentleman has Lord Bathurst's speech to add something to." 

And July 3, 1744, " You will see what stupid, low, abominable stuff 
is put upon your noble and learned friend'* character, such as I should 
quite reject, and endeavour to do something better towards doing justice 
to the character. But as I cannot expect to attain my desire in that 
respect, it would be a great satisfaction, as well as au honour to our work 
to have the favour of the genuine speech. It is a method that several 
have been pleased to take, as I could show, but I think myself under a 
restraint. I shall say so far, that 1 have had some by a third hand, which 
1 understood well enough to come from the first, others by peuny-post, 
and others by the speakers themselves, who have been pleased to visit St. 
John's Gate, and show particular marks of their being pleased." 

There is no reason, 1 believe, to doubt the veracity of Cave. It is, 
however, remarkable, that none of these letters are in the^years during 
which Johnson alone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in the 
very year after he ceased from that labour. Johnson told me, that as soou 
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as he found that the speeches were thought genuine, he determined tint 
he would write no more of them ; " for he would not be accessary to the 
propagation of falsehood." And such was the tenderness of his conscience* 
that a short time before his death he expressed his regret for his having 
been the author of fictions, which passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, that the debates which he 
had framed were to be valued as orations upon questions of public im- 
portauce. They have accordingly been collected in volumes, properly 
arranged, and recommeuded to the notice of parliamentary speakers by 
a preface, written by no inferior hand. I must, however, observe, that al- 
though there is Jin those debates a wonderful store of political information, 
and very powerful eloquence, I cannot agree that they exhibit the man- 
ner of each particular speaker, as Sir John Hawkins seems to think. But 
indeed, what opinion cau we have of his judgment, and taste in public 
speaking, who presumes to give, as the characteristics of two celebrated 
orators, " the deep-mouthed rancour-of Pulteney, and the yelping per- 
tinacity of Pitt." 

This year I find that his tragedy of Irene had been for some time 
ready for the stage, and that his necessities made him desirous of getting 
as much as he could for it, without delay ; for there is the following letter 
from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in the same volume of manuscripts in the 
British Museum, from which I copied those above quoted. They were 
most obligingly pointed out to me by Sir William Musgrave, one of the 
Curators of that noble repository. 

"Sept. g. 1741. 

" I have pot Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray's hands, in order to 
tell it to him, if he is inclided to buy it ; but I doubt whether he will or 
not. He would dispose of the copy, and whatever advantage may be 
made by acting it. Would your society, or any gentlemen, or body of 
men that you know, take such a bargain ? He and I are very unfit to 
deal with theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it last season, 
but JohnsWs diffidence or * prevented it." 

I have already mentioned that " Irene," was not brought into public 
notice till Garrick was manager of Drury-lane theatre. 

In 1748 he wrote for the Geutleman's Magazine the " Preface," f 
the " Parliamentary Debates*' + " Essay on the Account of the 
Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough," 9 theo the popular topie 
of conversation. This Essay is a short but masterly performance. 
We find him in No. 13 of his Rambler, censuring a profligate sen* 
ttment in that 4 ' Account," and again insisting upon it strenuously io> 
conversation. An Account of the Life of Peter Burroao,"* I believe 
chiefly taken from a foreign publication ; as, indeed, he could not himself 
know much about Barman ;" Additions to his Life of Barretter ;**• 
" The Life of Sydenham,"* afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan's edition 
of his works ; ** Proposals for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Cata- 

« 

• There is no erasure here, but a mere blank j to fill up which may be an 
exercise for ingenious conjecture. 
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logue of the Library of the Earl of Oxford."* His account of that cele- 
brated collection of books, in which he displays the importance to litera- 
ture, of what the French call a catalogue raisontU, when the subjects of 
it are extensive and various, and it is executed with ability, cannot fail to 
impress all his readers with admiration of his philological attainments* 
It was afterwards prefixed to the first volume of the Catalogue, in which 
the Latin accounts of books were written by him. He was employed in 
this business by Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookseller, who purchased 
the library for jf 13,000, a sum which Mr. Oldys says, in oneof t his ma- 
nuscripts, was not more than the binding of the books had cost: yet, as 
Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowness of the sale was such, that there 
was not much gained by it. It has been confidently related, with many 
embellishments, that Johnson one day knocked Osborne down in his 
shop, with a folio, and put his foot upon his neck* The simple truth 
I had from Johnson himself. " Sir, he was impertineut to me, and I 
beat him. But it was not in his shop; it was in my own chamber.*' 

A very diligent observer may trace him where we should not easily 
suppose him to be found. I have no doubt that he wrote the little 
abridgement entitled " Foreign History," in the Magazine for December* 
To prove it, 1 shall quote the Introduction. " As this is that season of 
the year in which Nature may be said to command a suspension of hos- 
tilities, and which seems intended, by putting a short stop to violence 
and slaughter, to afford time for malice to relent, and auimosity to sub- 
side ; we can scarce expect any other account than of plans, negotiations 
end treaties, of proposals for peace, and preparations for war." As also 
this passage : " Let those who despise the capacity of the Swiss, tell us 
by what wonderful policy, or by what happy conciliation of interests it is 
brought to pass, that in a body made up of different communities and 
different religions, there should be no civil commotions, though the peo- 
ple are so warlike, that to nominate and raise an army is the same." 

I am obliged to Mr, Astle for his ready permission to copy the two 
following letters, of which the originals are in his possession. Their con* 
tents shew that they were written about this time, and that Johnson was 
pow engaged in preparing an historical account of the British Parliament* 

•• To Mr. Cavs, 

«« Sir. [iVb date] 

" 1 belikye I am going to write a long letter, and have therefore 
taken a whole sheet of paper. The first thing to be written about is our 
historical design. 

" You mentioned the proposal of printing in numbers, as an alteration 
in the scheme, but I believe you mistook, some way or other, my mean* 
iog ; 1 had no other view than that you might rather print too many of 
five sheets, thau of five and thirty. 

" With regard to what I shall say on the manner of proceeding, I 
would have it understood as wholly indifferent to me, and my opinion 
only, not my resolution* Emptoris tit eHgerc. 

No. I. K 
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" I think the insertion of the exact dates of the most important events 
in the margin, or of so many events as may enable the reader to regulate 
the order of facts with sufficient exactness, the proper medium between 
a journal, which has regard only to time, and a history which ranges facta 
according to their dependence on each other, and postpones or anticipates 
according to the convenience of narration. 1 think the work ought to 
partake of the spirit of history, which is contrary to minute exactness, 
and of the regularity of a journal, which is inconsistent with Hpirit. For 
this reason, I neither admit numbers or dates, nor reject them. 

" I am of your opinion with regard to placing most of the resolutions, 
&c. in the margin, and think we shall give the most complete account of 
Parliamentary proceedings that can be contrived. The naked papers, 
without an historical treatise interwoven, require some other book to 
make them understood. I will date the succeeding facts with some exact- 
ness, but I thiok in the margin. You told me on Saturday that I had 
received money on this work, and found set dowu £. 13 2s. 6<L reckon- 
ing the half guinea of last Saturday. As you hinted to me that you had 
many calls for money, I would not press you too hard, and therefore shall 
desire only, as I send it in, two guineas for a sheet of copy ; the rest 
you may pay me when it may be more convenient ; and even by this 
aheet payment I shall, for some, time, be very expensive. 

" The Life of Savage 1 am ready to go upon ; and in Great Primer, 
and Pica notes, I reckon on sending in half a sheet a day ; but the money 
for that shall likewise lye by in your hands till it is done. With the 
debates, shall not I have business enough ? if 1 had but good pens. 

" Towards Mr. Savage's Life what more have you got ? I would will- 
ingly have his trial, &c. and know whether his defence be at Bristol, and 
would have his collection of poems, on account of the Preface;—" The 
Plain Dealer/* — all the magazines that have any thing of his or relating 
to him. 

"I thought my letter would be long, but it is now ended; and 
I am, Sir, « Your's, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 

" The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, when I could 
not quite easily read yours. 

" I have read the Italian :— nothing in it is well. 

" I had no notion of having any thing for the Inscription. I hope 
yon don't think I kept it to extort a price. I could think of nothing* 
till to day. If yon could spare me aoother guinea for the history, I should 
take it very kindly, to-night ; but if you do not, I shall not think it an 
injury.— —I am almost well again." 

" To Mr. Cate. 
"Sib. 

** You did not tell me your determination about the Soldier's Letter, 

which 1 am confident was never printed. I thiuk it will not do by itself, 

or in any other place, so well as the Mag. Extraordinary, If you will 

have it all, I believe you do not think I set it high, and 1 will be glad if 

what you give, you will give quickly. 
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" Yon Deed not be in care abopt something to print, for I Inure got the 
State Trials, and shall extract Layer, Atterbury, and Macclesfield from 
them, and shall bring them to you in a fortnight ; after which I will try 
to get the South Sea Report." [No date, nor signature.] 

I wonjd also ascribe to him an " Essay on the Description of China, 
from the French of Dn Halde."+ 

His writiogs in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1743, are, the Preface, f 
the Parliamentary Debates,f " Considerations of the Dispute between 
Cronsaz and Warburton, on Popes'* Essay on Man ;"f in which, while 
be defends Crousaz, he shews an admirable metaphysical acuteness and 
temperance in controversy ; Ad La u ram pari tu ram Epigramma ;"* and, 
." A Latin Translation of Pope's Verses on his Grotto ;"* and, as he 
could employ his peu with equal success upon a small matter as a great, 
I suppose him to be the author of an advertisement for Osborne, Con- 
cerning the great Harleian Catalogue. 

But I should think myself much wanting, both to my illustrious friend 
and my readers, did 1 not introduce here, with more than ordinary re- 
spect, ap exquisitely beautiful Ode, which has not been inserted in any 
of the collections of Johnson's poetry, written by him at a very early 
period* as Mr. Hector informs me, and inserted in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of this year. 

Friendship, an Ode.* 

Friendship, peculiar boon of heav*n, 

The noble mind'i delight and pride, 
To men and angels only giv'n, 

To all the lower world deny'd. 

While love, unknown among the blest, 

Parent of thousand wild desires, 
The savage and the human breast 

Torments alike with raging fires; 

With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 

Alike o'er all his lightnings fly; 
Tby lambent glories only beam 

Around the fav'rites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 

On fools and villains ne'er descend : 
In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life's darksome way 
And let the tortures of mistrust 

On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow, 

When souls to bissful climes remove 
What rais'd our virtue here below, 

Shall aid our happiness above* 
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Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his schoolfellow Dr. 
James, of whom he once observed, " no mau brings more raiod to his 
profession. 9 ' James published this year his " Medicinal Dictionary," in 
three volumes folio. Johnson, as I understood from him, had written, 
or assisted in writing, the proposals for this work ; and being very fond 
of the study of physic, in which James was his master, he furnished some 
of the articles. He, however, certainly wrote for it the Dedication to 
Dr. Mead 9 f which is conceived with great address, to conciliate the pa- 
tronage of that very eminent man. 

It has been circulated, I know uot with what authenticity, that Johnson 
considered Dr. Birch as a dull writer, and said of him, " Tom Birch is 
ns brisk as a bee in conversation ; but no sooner does he take a pen in hia 
hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and bennmba all his faculties.*' 
That the literature of this country is much indebted to Birch's activity 
and diligence must certainly be acknowledged. We have seen that John- 
aon honoured him with a Greek Epigram ; and his correspondence with 
him, during many years, proves that he had no mean opinion of him. 

" To Dr. B»ch. 

" Sift, " Thursday, Sept. 29, 1743. 

M I hope you will excuse me for troubling you on an occasion on which 
1 know not whom else I can apply to ; I am at a loss for the Lives and 
Characters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, and the minister Sunder* 
land ; and beg that you will inform [me] where 1 may find there, and 
send any pamphlets, &c. relating to them to Mr. Cave to be perused for 
a few days by, Sir, " Yonr most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed ; yet his affection for 
his mother was so warm, and so liberal, that he took upon himself, a 
debt of her*s, which, though small in itself, was then considerable to him. 
This appears from the following letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of 
Lichfield, the original of which lies now before me. 

" To Mb. Levett ; in Lichfield. 
" Sir, December 1, 1743. 

u I am extremely sorry that we have encroached so much upon yoor 
forbearance with respect to the interest, which a great perplexity of af- 
fair* hindered me from thinking of with that attention that I ought, and 
which I am not immediately able to remit to you, but will pay it (I think 
twelve pounds,) in two months. I look upon this, and on the future in- 
terest of that mortgage, as my own debt : and beg that you will be 
pleased to give me directions how to pay it, and not mention it to my 
dear mother. If it be necessary to pay this in less time, I believe I can 
do it ; but I take two months for a certainty, and beg an answer whether 
you can allow me so much time. I think myself very much obliged to 
your forbearance, and shall esteem it a great happiness to be able to 
serve you. I have great opportunities of dispersing aoy thing that you 
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may thiirk it proper to make public. 1 will give a note for the money, 
payable at the time mentioned, to any one here that you shall appoint* 
1 am, Sir, " Your most obedient 

" And moat humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson/ 9 
€ * At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, in Gray's Inn" 

ft does not appear that he wrote any thing in 1744 for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, but the Preface.f His life of Barretter was now re-published 
in a pamphlet by itself. But he produced one work this year, fully 
sufficient to maintain the high reputation which he had acquired. This 
was "The Life of Richard Savage ;"* a man, of whom it is difficult 
to speak impartially, without wondering that be was for some time the 
intimate companion of Johnson; for his character* was marked by 
profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude : yet as he undoubtedly had • 
•warm and vigorous, though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its 
varieties, and been much in the company of the statesmen and wits 
of his time, he could communicate to Johnson an abundant supply of 
such materials as his philosophical curiosity most eagerly desired ; and 
as Savage's misfortunes and misconduct had reduced him to the lowest 
state of wretchedness as a writer for bread, his visits to St. John's Gate 
naturally brought Johnson and bim together.f 

• As a specimen of his temper, I insert the following letter from him to a 
noble Lord, to whom he was under great obligations, hut who, on account of 
his had conduct, was obliged to discard him. The original was in the hands 
of the late Francis .Cockayne Cust, Esq. one of his Majesty's Counsel learned 
in the law ; 
u Right Honourable Brute, and Boost, 

M 1 find you want (as Mr. - is pleased to bint,) to swear away my life, 
that is, the life of your creditor, because he asks yoa for a debt. — The public 
•ball soon be acquainted with this, so judge whether you are not fitter to be 
an Irish Evidence, than to be an Irish Peer.— I defy and despise you. 

" 1 am, 
" Your determined adversary, 

- R. 8. 

t Sir John Hawkins gives the world to understand, that Johnson, " be- 
iog an admirer of genteel manners, was captivated by the address and 
demeanour of Savage, who, as to his exterior, was to a remarkable degree 
accomplished,"~-Hawkins ( s Life. p. 52. But Sir John's notions of gentility 
must appear somewhat ludicrous, from his Itating the following circumstance 
as presumptive evidence that Savage was a good swordsman : M That he under- 
stood the exercise of a gentleman's weapon, may be inferred from the use 
made of it in that rash encounter which is related in his life." The dexterity 
here alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunkenness, utabbeda 
man at a coffee-house, and killed him : for which he was tried at the Old* 
Bailey, and found guilty of mnrder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having "a grave and manly deportment, 
a solemn dignity of mien ; but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened 
into an engaging easiness of manners." How highly Johnson admired him for 
fhat knowledge which be himself so much cultivated, and what kindness he 
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It it melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Sarage were sometime* 
in such extreme indigence, that they could not pay for a lodging; so 
that they have wandered together whole nights in the streets. Yet in 
these almost incredible scenes of distress, we may suppose that Savage 
mentioned many of the anecdotes with which Johnson afterwards enriched 
the life of his unhappy companion, and those of other Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in particular, when 
Savage and be walked round St. James's-square for want of a lodging, 
they were not at all depressed by their situation ; but in high spirits 
and brimful of patriotism, traversed the square for seven hours, in- 
veighed agaiost the minister, and " resolved they would stand, by thm 
country. 11 

I am afraid, however, that by associating with Savage, who wat 
habituated to the dissipation and licentiousness of the town, Johnson, 
though his good principles remained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, he was remarked 
by bis friend Mr. Hector ; but was imperceptibly led into some induU 
genciea which occasioned much distress to bis virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authentic and favourable account 
of hit extraordinary friend should first get possession of the public atten- 
tion, is evident from a letter which be wrote in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for August of the year preceding its publication. 

" Mr. Urban, 
" As your collections show how often you have owed the ornaments 
of your poetical pages to the correspondence of the unfortunate and in- 
genious Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you have so much regard to bit 
memory as to encourage any design that may have a tendency to the 
preservation of it from insults or calumnies; and therefore, with some 
degree of assurance, intreat you to inform the public, that bit life will 
epeedily be published by a person who was favoured with bit confidence 
and received from himself an account of most of the transactions which he 
proposes to mention, to the time of his retirement in Swansea iu Wales. 

M From that period, to his death iu the prison of Bristol, the account 
will be continued from materials still less liable to objection ; his own 
letters and those of his friends, tome of which will be inserted in the 
work, and abstracts of others subjoined in tbe margin. 

" It may be reasonably imagined, that others may have the same 
design ; but as it it not credible that they can obtain the same materials, 
it must be expected they will supply from invention the want of intel- 
ligence ; and that under the title of c The Life of Savage/ they will 
publish only a novel, filled with romautic adventures, and imaginary 
amours. You may therefore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth and 

entertained for him, appears from tbe following lines* in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April, 1738, which 1 am assured were written by Johnson ; 

'« Ad RiCjtRDUM Savaoe. 
" Hummu studium generis cuipectorefcrvet 
" O coUt kumanum U fotettqus genus " 
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*it, by giving me leave to inform them in your magazine, that my ao 
count will be published in 8to. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwick-lane." 

[No signature,} 

In February, 1744, it accordingly came forth from the shop of Ro- 
berts, between whom and Johnson I have not traced any connection, 
except the casual one of this publication. In Johnson's " Life of Savage," 
although it must be allowed that its moral is the reverse of — " Respiccre 
exemplar vita morumque jubebo." a very useful lesson is inculcated, to 
guard men of warm passions from a too free indulgence of them ; and 
the various incidents are related iu so clear and animated a manner, and 
illuminated throughout with so much philosophy, that it is one of the 
most interesting narratives in the English language. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds told me, that upon his return from Italy he met with it in Devon- 
shire, knowing nothing of its author, and began to read it while he was 
•landing with his arm leaning against a chimney-piece. It seized hit 
attention so strongly, that, not being able to lay down the book till he 
had finished it, when he attempted to move, he foutid his arm totally 
benumbed. The rapidity with which this work was composed, is a 
wonderful circumstance. Johnson has been heard to say, " 1 wrote 
forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life of Savage at a sitting ; 
but then 1 sat up all night." 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best advantage, in the speci- 
mens of his poetry which he has selected, some of which are of uncommon 
merit. We, indeed, occasionally find such vigour and such point, as 
might make us suppose that the generous aid of Johnson had been 
imparted to his friend. Mr. Thomas Warton made this remark to me ; 
and, in support of it, quoted from the poem entitled " The Bastard," 
a line in which the fancied superiority of one " stamped in Nature's 
mint with extasy," is contrasted with a regular lawful descendant of some 
great and ancient family : 

44 No tenth transmitter of a foolish face." 

But the fact is that this poem was published some years before Johnson 
and Savage were acquainted. 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisition there appears a 
very strong symptom of Johnson's prejudice against players ; a preju- 
dice, which may be attributed to the following causes: first, the imper- 
fection of his organs, which were so defective that he was not susceptible 
of the fine impressions which theatrical excellence produces upon the 
generality of mankind : secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy ;*an<), 
lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, who had 
come to London at the same time with him, not in a much more prospe- 
rous state than himself, and whose talents he undoubtedly rated low, 
compared with his own. His being outstripped by his pupil in the race 
of immediate fame, as well as of fortune, probably made him feel some 
indignation, as thinking that whatever might be Garrick'a merits in his 
art, the reward was too great when compared with what the most sue* 
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cental efforts of literary labour could attain. At all periods of his life 
Johnson used to talk contemptuously of players; but in this work h c 
speaks of them with peculiar acrimony; for which, perhaps, there was> 
formerly too much reason from the licentious and dissolute manners of 
those engaged in that profession. It is but justice to add, that in our 
own time such a change has taken place, that there is no longer room 
for such an unfavourable distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend Dr. Taylor, told me a pleasant anecdote 
of Johnson's triumphing over his pupil, Da?id 'Garrick. When that 
great actor had played some little time at Goodman's fields, Johnson 
and Taylor went to see him perform, and afterwards passed the evening 
at a tavern with him and old Giffard. Johnson, who was ever depreciat- 
ing stage-players, after censuring some mistakes in emphasis, which 
Garrick had committed in the course of that night's acting, said, "the 
players, Sir, have got a kind of rant, with which they run on with- 
out any regard either to accent or emphasis." Both Garrick and 
Giffard were offVnded at this sarcasm, and endeavoured to refute it : 
upon which Johnson rejoined, " Well now, I'll give you something 
to speak, with which you are little acquainted, and then we shaft sec 
how just my observation if. That shall be the criterion. Let me hear 
you repeat the ninth Commandment, " Thou shah uot bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour." Both tried at it, said Dr. Taylor, and 
mistook the emphasis, which should be upon not and jfalse witness* 
Johnson put them right, and enjoyed his victory with great glee. 

His " Life of Savage" was no sooner published, than the following 
liberal praise was given to it in " The Champion," a periodical paper: 
" This pamphlet is, without flattery to its authour, as just and well 
written a piece of its kind 1 ever saw ; so that at the same time that it 
highly deserves, it certainly stands in very little need of this commenda- 
tion. As to the history of the unfortunate person, whose memoirs com- 
pose this work, it is certainly penned with equal accuracy and spirit, of 
which I am so much the better judge, as I know many of the facts men- 
tioned to be strictly true, and very fairly related. Besides, it is not only 
the story of Mr. Savage, but innumerable incidents relating to other 
persons, and other affairs, which renders this a very amusing, and, withal, 
• very instructive and valuable performance. The authour's observa- 
tions are short, significant, and just, as his narrative is remarkably 
smooth, and well disposed. His reflections open to all the recesses of the 
human heart ; and, in a word, a more just or pleasant, a more engaging 
or a more improving treatise, on all the excellencies and defects of hu- 
man nature, is scarce to be found in our own, or perhaps, any other lan- 
guage." 

Johnson's partiality for Savage made him entertain no doubt of his 
story, however extraordinary and improbable. It never occurred to him 
to question his being the son of the Countess of Macclesfield, of whose 
unrelenting barbarity he so loudly complained, and the particulars of 
which arc related in so strong and affecting a manner in Johnson's Life 
of him. Johnson was certainly well warranted in publishing his narrative* 
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however offensive it might be to the lady and her relations, because her 
alledged unnatural and cruel conduct to her ton, and shameful avowal 
of guilt, were stated in a Life of Savage now lying before me, which 
came out so early as 1737* and no attempt had been made to confute it, 
or to punish the author or printer as a libeller : but for the honour of 
human nature, we should be glad to find the shocking tale not true ; 
and frefti a respectable gentleman connected wjth the lady's family, I 
have received such information and remarks, as joined to my own in- 
quiries, will, I think, render it at least somewhat doubtful, especially 
when we consider that it must have orignated from the person himself 
who went by the name of Richard Savage. 

If the maxim, falsum in uno falsum in omnibus, were to be received 
without qualification, the credit of Savage's narrative, as conveyed to us, 
would be annihilated ; for it contains some assertions which, beyond a 
question, are not true. 

1. In order to induce a belief, that the Earl Rivers, on account of a 
criminal connection with whom, Lady Macclesfield is said to have been 
divorced from her husband, by Act of Parliament, had a peculiar anx- 
iety about the child which she bore to him, it is alledged, that his Lord- 
ship gave bim his own name, and had it duly recorded in the register of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn. I have carefully inspected that register, but no 
such entry is to be found. 

2. It is stated, that " Lady Macclesfield having lived for some time 
upon very uneasy t^rms with her husband, thought a public confession 
of adultery the most obvious aud expeditious method of obtaining her 
liberty ;" and Johnson, assuming this to be true, stigmatises her with in« 
dignation, as " the wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed her* 
self an adultress." But I have perused the Journals of both houses of 
Parliament at the period of her divorce, and there find it authentically 
ascertained, that so far from voluntarily submitting to the ignominious 
charge of adultery, she made a strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the 
bill having been first moved the 15th of January, 1697-8, in the house 
of Lords, and proceeded on, (with various applications for time to bring 
up witnesses at a distance, &c.) at intervals, till the 3d of March, when 
it pawed. It was brought to the Commons, by a message from the 
Lords, the 5th of March, proceeded on the 7th, 10th, J 1th, 14th, and 
15th, on which day, after a full examination of witnesses on both sides* 
and bearing of Counsel, it was reported without amendments, passed* 
and carried to the Lords. That Lady Macclesfield was convicted of 
the crime of which she was accused, cannot be denied ; but the ques- 
tion now is, whether the person calling himself Richard Savage was 
her son. 

It has been said, that when Earl Rivers was dying, and anxiout to 
provide for all his natural children, he was informed by Lady Maccles- 
field that her son by him was dead. Whether, then, shall we believe 
that this was a malignant lie, invented by a mother to prevent her own 
child from receiving the bounty of his father, which was accordingly the 

No. 3. L 
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consequence, if the person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son ; or 
shall we not rather believe that the person who then assumed the name 
of Richard Savage was an impostor, being in reality the son of the shoe- 
maker, under whose wife's care Lady Macclesfield's child was placed ; 
that after the death of the real Richard Savage, he attempted to person- 
ate him ; and that the fraud being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was 
therefore repulsed by her with just resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance in support of the* last supposition, 
though it has been mentioned as an aggravation of Lady Macclesfield's 
unnatural conduct, and that is, her having prevented him from obtain- 
ing the benefit of a legacy left to him by Mrs. Lloyd, his god-mother. 
For if there was such a legacy left, his not being able to obtain pay- 
ment of it, must be imputed to his consciousness that he was not the 
real person. The just inference should be, that by the death of Lady 
Macclesfield's child before its god-mother, the legacy became lapsed, and 
therefore that Johnson's Richard" Savage was an impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could not have found any difficulty 
in recovering it: for had the executors resisted his claim, the whole costs, 
as well as the legacy, must have been paid by them, if he had been the 
thild to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rudeness, pride, mean* 
ness, and ferocity of his character, concur in making it credible that he 
was fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and daring scheme of impos- 
ture, similar instances of which have not been wanting in higher spheres, 
in the history of different countries, and have had a considerable degree 
of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of Johnson, (who, through 
whatever medium he was conveyed into this world,— be it ever so doubt- . 
fal " To whom related, or by whom begot," was, unquestionably, a man 
of no common endowments,) we must allow the weight of general re- 
pute as to his Status or parentage, though illicit ; and supposing him to 
be an impostor, it seems strange that Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of 
Lady Macclesfield, should patronise him, and even admit him as a guest 
in his family. Lastly, it oust ever Jppear very suspicious, that three 
different accounts of the Life of Richard Savage, one published in 
" The Plain Dealer," in 1734, another in J 727, and another by the 
powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744, and all of them while Lady Mac- 
clesfield was alive, should, nothitbstanding the severe attacks npon her, 
have been suffered to pass without any public and effectual contradiction. 
1 have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence upon the case, as fairly 
as 1 cao ; and the result seems to be, that the world must vibrate in a 
state of uncertainty as to what was the truth. 

This digression, 1 trust, will not be censured, as it relates to a thatter 
exceedingly curious, and very intimately connected with Johnsou, both 
as a man and an author. 

He this year wrote the " Preface to the Harleian Miscellany."* The 
selection of the pamphlets of which it was composed was made by Mr. 
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Oldjt^a man of eager curiosity, and indefatigable diligence, who first 
exerted that spirit of inquiry into the literature of the old English wri- 
ters, by which the works of our great dramatic poet have of late been so 
signally illustrated. 

In 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, *.' Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with Remarks ou Sir T. H.'s (Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's) Edition of Sbakspeare."* To which he affixed, pro* 
posals for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else published by him during the course 
of this year, we may conjecture that be was occupied entirely with that 
work. But the little encouragement' which was given by the public to 
his anonymous proposals for the execution of a task which Warburtou 
was known to have undertaken, probably damped his ardour. His pam- 
phlet, however, was highly esteemed, and was fortunate enough to obtain 
the approbation even of the supercilious Warburton himself, who, in the 
Preface published to his Sbakspeare, two years afterwards, thus men- 
tioned it % : " As to all those things which have been published under the 
titles of Essays t Remarks, Observations, &c. on Shakspeare, if you 
except some Critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a specimen of a pro- 
jected edition, and writteu, as appears, by a man of parts and genius, 
the rest are absolutely below a serious notice." 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by Warburton, a very grate- 
ful remembrance was ever entertained by Johnson, who said, "He 
praised me at a time when praise was of value to me." 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still employed upon his Shakspeare, 
which perhaps be laid aside for a time, upon account of the high expec- 
tations which were formed of Warburtou's edition of that great poet. It 
is somewhat curious, that his literary career appears to have been almost 
totally suspended in the years 1745 and 1746, those which were marked 
by a civil war in Great-Britain, when a rash attempt was made to re- 
store the House of Stuart to the throne. That he had a tenderness for 
that unfortunate House, is well known ; and some may fancifully ima- 
gine, that a sympathetic anxiety impeded the exertion of his intelleo- 
tual powers : but I am inclined to think, that he was, during this time, 
sketching the outlines of his great philological work. 

None of his letters during those years are extant, so far as I cap dis- 
cover. This is much to be regretted. It might afford some entertain- 
ment to see how he then expressed himself to his private friends concern- 
ing State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, that " at this time a favourite 
object which be had in contemplation was * The* Life of Alfred ;' in 
which, from the warmth with which he spoke about it, he would, I be- 
lieve, had he been master of his own wjll, have engaged himself, rather 
than on any other subject.*' 

In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman's Magazine for May was 
enriched by him with five short poetical pieces, distinguished by three 
asterisks. The first is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin 
Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer. Whether the Latin was his, or not, I 
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have never heard, though I should think it probably was, if it be certain 
that he wrote the English ; as to which my only cause of doubt is, that 
his slighting character of Hammer as an editor, in his " Observations on 
Macbeth," is very different from that in the Epitaph. It may be said, 
that there is the same contrariety between the character in the Observa- 
tions, and that in his own Preface to Shakspeare; but a considerable 
time elapsed between the one publication and the other, whereas the 
Observations and the Epitaph came close together* The others are " To 

Miss , on her giving the Author a gold and silk net-work Puree of 

her own weaving;" " Stella in Mourning;" " The Winter's Walk ••» 
" An Ode ;" and, " To Lyce, an elderly Lady." I am not positive that 
all these were his productions; but as " The Winter's Walk," has never 
been controverted to be his, and all of them have the same mark, it is 
reasonable to conclude that they are all written by the same band. Yet 
to the Ode, in which we find a passage very characteristic of him, be* 
ing a learned description of the gout, 

44 Unhappy, whom to beds of pain 
** Arthritick tyranny consigns ; w 

there is the following note, " The authour being ill of the gout :" but 
Johnson was not attacked with that distemper till a very late period of 
his life* May not this, however, be a poetical fiction ? Why may not a 
poet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as suppose himself to be 
in love, of which we have innumerable instances, and which baa been 
'admirably ridiculed by Johnson in his " Life of Cowley?" I have also 
some difficulty to believe that he could produce such a group of conceits 
as appears in the verses to Lyce, in which he claims for this ancient per- 
sonage as good a right to be assimilated to heaven, as nymphs whom other 
poets have flattered ; he therefore ironically ascribes to her the attributes 
of the $ky> in such stanzas as this : 

** Her teeth the night with darhness dies, 

** She's starred with pimples o'er ; 
" Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 

" And can with thunder roar.** 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to trifle in namby- 
pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. Thrale and her daughter, he may have, 
in his earlier years, composed such a piece as this* 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of " The Winter's Walk/* 
the concluding line is much more Johnsonian than it was afterwards 
printed ; for in subsequent editions, after praying Stella to " snatch him 
to her arms," he says, 

" And shield me from the ills of life** 9 
Whereas in the first edition it is 

" And hide me from the sight of life." 

A horror at life in general is more consonant with Johnson's habitual 
gloomy cast of thought* 
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I have heard him repeat with great energy the following verses, which 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for April this year; bnt I have 
so authority to say they were his own. Indeed one of the best critieks 
ef onr age suggests to me, that " the word indifferently , being used. 
in the sense of without cencern, and being also very unpoetical, renders 
it improbable that they should have been his composition." 

" On Lord Lo vat's Execution. 

" Pity'd by gentle minds Kilmarnock died; 
x M The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side ; 

M Radcliffe, unhappy A n his crime of youth, 
" Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
m Beheld his death so decently unmov'd, 
" The toft lamented, arid the brave approv'd. 
u But Lo vat's fate indifferently we view, 
" True to no King, to no religion*true : 
. u fio fair forgets the ruin he has done - 
" No child laments the tyrant of his eon ; . 
** No tory pities, thinking what he wasj 
44 No whig compassions, for he left the emuse ; 
** The brave regret not, for he was not brave ? 
u The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave !"$ 

Thii yea*" his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, having become 
joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre, Johnson honoured 
his opening of it with a Prologue,* which for just and manly dramatic 
criticism on the whole range of the English stage, as well as for poetical 
excellence, || is unrivalled. Like the celebrated Epilogue to the " Dis- 
tressed Mother," it was, during the season, often called for by the audi* 
ence. The most striking and brilliant passages of it have been so often 

J These verses are somewhat too severe on the extraordinary person who is 
the chief figure in them ; for he was undoubtedly brave. His pleasantry dur- 
ing his solemn trial (in which, by the way, I have heard Mr. David Hume 
observe, that we have one of the very few speeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl 
of Mansfield, authentically given) was very remarkable. When asked if he 
bad any questions to put to Sir Everard Fawkener, who was one of the strongest 
witnesses against him, he answered M I only wish him joy of his young wife.* 9 
And after sentence of death, in the horrible terms in such cases of treason, was 
pronounced upon him, and he was retiring from the bar, he said*, " Fare you 
wel^ my Lords, we shall not all meet again in one place.*' He behaved with 
perfect composure at his execution, and called out " Duke et decorum at pro 
jmJtm tnoru 

H My friend Mr. Courtenay, whose eulogy on Johnson's Latin Poetry has 
been inserted in this Work, is no less happy in praising his English Poetry : 

But hark, he sings 1 the strain even Pope admires; 
Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. 
Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lays, 
And with the Roman shares congenial praise;— 
In glowing numbers now he fires the age, 
And Shakspeare's sun relumes the clouded stage. 
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repeated, and are to well recollected by all the lovers of tbe drama, and 
of poetry, that it would be superfluous to point them out.— Iu the 
Gentleman's Magazine for December this year, be inserted an " Ode 
on Winter," which is, I think, an admirable specimen of bis geoius for 
lyric poetry. 

Bat tbe year 1747 » distinguished as tbe epoch, when Johnson's 
arduous and important work, his Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, was announced to the world, by the publication of its Plan or 
Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been tbe object of his con- 
templation, I do not know. 1 once asked him by what means he had at- 
tained to that astonishing knowledge of our language, by which be was 
enabled to realize a design of such extent and accumulated difficulty* 
He told me, that " it was not tbe effect of particular study ; but that it 
bad grown op in his mind insensibly." 1 have been informed by Mr. 
James Dodsley, that several years before this period, when Johnson was 
one day sitting in his brother Robert's shop, he heard his brother suggest 
to him, that a Dictionary of tbe English Language would be a work 
that would be well received by tbe public ; that Johnson seemed at first 
to catch at the proposition, but, after a pause, said, in his abrupt de- 
cisive manner, " I believe I shall not undertake it." That he, however, 
bad bestowed much thought upon the subject, before he published bis 
f Plan/ 9 is evident from the enlarged, clear, and accurate views which 
it exhibits ; and we rind him mentioning in that tract, that many of the 
writers whose testimonies were to be produced as authorities, were se- 
lected by Pope; which proves that he had been furnished, probably by 
Mr* Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent poet had con- 
tributed towards a great literary project, that 4 had been the subject of 
important consideration in a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single and unaided, for 
the execution of a work, which in other countries has not been effected 
but by the co-operatiqg eatertjoqs of many, were Mr. Robert Dodsley, 
Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, 
and the two Messieurs Knapton. The price . stipulated was fifteen bun* 
dred and seventy-five pounds. 

The " Plan" was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, 
then one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State : a nobleman 
who was very ambitious of literary distinction, and who, upon being 
informed of the design, had expressed himself in terms very favourable 
to its success. There is, perhaps in every thing of any consequence, a 
secret history which it would be amusing to know, we have it authenti- 
cally communicated. Johnson told me, " Sir, the way in which the plan 
of my Dictionary came to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, was this: 
. I had neglected to write it by the time appointed. Dodsely suggested a 
desire to have it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a 
pretext for delay, that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his 
desire, I said (o my friend, Dr. fathurst, ' Now if any good cornea 
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of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep policy t 
when, in facf, it was only a casual excuse for laziness." 

It is worthy of* observation that the " Plan" has not only the sub- 
stantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity, and precision, but that 
the language of it is unexceptionable excellent; it being altogether 
free from that inflation' of style, and those uncommon but apt and 
energetic words, which in some of his writings have been censored, 
with more petulance than justice; and never was there a , more dig* 
nified strain of compliment than that in which he courts the attention 
of one who, he had been persuaded to believe would be a respectable 
patron. 

" With regard to questions of purity or propriety, (says he) I was once 
in doubt whether I should not attribute to myself too much in attempt- 
ing to decide them, and whether my province was to extend beyond 
the proposition of the question, and the display of the suffrages on each 
side; 'but 1 have been since determined by your Lordship's opinion, to 
interpose my own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour to support 
what appears to me most consonant to grammar and reason. Ausoniua 
thought that modesty forbade him to. plead inability for a task to which 
Caesar had judged him equal : 

Cur me posse negem 9 posse quod illeputat ? 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose authority in our lan- 
guage is so generally acknowledged, have commisioned me to declare 
my own opinoo, I shall be considered as exercising a kind of vicarious 
jurisdiction ; and that power which might have been denied to my own 
claim, will be readily allowed me as the delegate of your Lordship. 

This psssage proves, that Johnson's addressing his " Plan" to Lord 
Chesterfield was not merely, in consequence of the result of a report by 
means of Dodsley, that the Earl favoured the design ; but that there had 
been a particular communication with his Lordship concerning it. Dr. 
Taylor told me, that Johnson sent his " Plan" to him in manuscript, for 
his perusal ; and that when it was lying upon his table, Mr. William 
Whitehead happened to pay him a vist, and being shewn it, was highly 
pleased with such parts of it as he had time to read, and begged to take 
it home with him, which he was allowed to do ; that from him it got into 
the hands of a noble Lord, who carried it to Lord Chesterfield. When 
Taylor observed that this might be of advantage, Johnson replied, "No, 
Sir, it would have come out with more bloom, if it had not been seen 
before by any body." 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble author, appears from 
the, following extract of a letter from the Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch : 

" Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747." 
" I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. Johnson's Dictionary, 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am much pleased with the plan, and 
I think the specimen is one of the best that I have ever read. Most 
specimens disgust, rather than prejudice us in favour of the work to fol- 
low ; but the language of Mr. Johnson's is good, and the arguments are 
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properly and modestly expressed. However, some expressions may be 
cavilled at, but tbey are trifles. I'll mention one : the barren laurel. 
The laurel is not barren, in any sense whatever ; it bears fruits and 
flowers. Sed A«e sunt nugce, and I have great expectations from the 
performance." 

That he was folly aware of the arduous nature of the undertaking, he 
acknowledges; and shews himself perfectly sensible of it in the con- 
clusion of his " Plan ;" but he had a noble consciousness of his own 
abilities, which enabled him to go on with undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found bim one day busy at his Dictionary, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. " Adams. This is a great work, Sir. How 
are you to get all the etymologies ? Johnson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf 
with Junius, and Skinner, and others ; and there is a Welch gentleman 
who has published a collection of Welch proverbs, who will help me 
with the Welch. Adams. But, Sir, how cau you do this in three years ? 
Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three years?' Adams 
But the French Academy, which consists of forty members, took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This it 
the proportion. Let me see : forty times forty is sixteen hundred. Ae 
three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman." With so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of tnat 
prodigious labour which be had undertaken to execute. 

The public has Jiad, from another pen, a long detail of what had 
been done in this Country by prior Lexicographers ; and no doubt John* 
son was. wise, to avail himself of them, so far as they went; bnt the 
learned, yet judicious research of etymology, the various, yet accurate 
display of definition, and the rich collection of authorities, were reserved 
for the superior mind of our great philologist. For the mechanical part 
he employed, as he told me, six amanuenses ; and let it be remembered 
by the natives of North-Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so 
hostile, that &*• of them were of that country. There were two Messieurs 
Macbean: Mr. Shiels, who, we shall hereafter see, partly wrote the 
Lives of the Poets to which the name of Cibber is affixed ; Mr. Stewart, 
son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh ; and a Mr. Mait- 
land. The sixth of these humble assistants was Mr. Peytou, who, I 
believe, taught French, and published some elementary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers Johnson shewed a never ceasing kindnesa 
so far as they stood in need of it. The elder Mr. Macbean had after- 
wards the honour of being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of Argyle, for 
many years, bnt was left without a shilling. Johnson wrote for him a 
Preface to, " A System of Ancient Geography ; w and, by the favour of 
Lord Thurlow, got him admitted a poor brother of the Charterhouse. 
For Shiels, who died of a consumption, he had much tenderness ; and it 
has been thought that some choice sentences in the Lives of the Poeta 
were supplied by him. Peyton, when reduced to penury, bad frequent 
aid from the bounty of Johnson, who at last was at the expence of bury- 
ing him and his wife. 
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While the ^Dictionary was going forward, Johnson lived part of the 
time in Ho! bom, part in Gough-square, Fleet-street; and be had an 
upper room fitted up like a counting-house for the purpose, in which he 
gave to the copyists their several tasks* The words, partly taken from 
other dictionaries, and party supplied by himself, haviog been first 
Written down with spaces left between them, he delivered* in writing 
their etymologies, definitions, and various significations. The authorities 
were copied from the books themselves, in which he had marked the 
passages, with a black-lead pencil, the traces of which / could easily be 
effaced. 1 have seen several of them, in which that trouble had not 
been taken ; so that they were just as when used by the copyists. It is 
remarkable, that he was so attentive in the choice of the passages in 
which words were authorised, that one may read page after page of his 
Dictionary with improvement and pleasure ; and it should not past 
unobserved, that he has quoted no author whose writings had a tendency 
to hurt sound religion and morality. 

The necessary expeuce of preparing a work of such magnitude for the 
press, must have been a considerable deduction from the price stipulated 
to be paid for the copyright. I understand that pothing was allowed by 
the booksellers on that account ; and I remember his telling me, that a 
large portion of it having, by mistake, been written upon both sides of 
the paper, so as to be inconvenient for the compositor, it cost him twenty 
pouuds to have it transcribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered as " tugging at his oar," as engaged in a 
Steady continued course of occupation, sufficient to employ all his time 
for some years ; and which was the best preventive of that constitutional 
melancholy which was ever lurking about him, ready to trouble his quiet* 
But his enlarged and lively mind could not be satisfied without more 
diversity of employment, and the pleasure of animated relaxation. Re 
therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional composition, very 
different from Lexicography, but formed a club in Ivy-lane, Paternoster* 
row, with a view to enjoy literary discussion, and amuse his evening 
hours. The members associated with him in this little society were, hit 
beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Haw kes worth, afterwards 
well known by his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney, 9 and a few 
ethers of different professions. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for May of this year he wrote a " Life 
of Roscommon,*'* with Notes; which be afterwards much improved, 
(indenting the notes into text,) and inserted amongst his Lives of the 
English Poets. 

• He was afterwards for several years Chairman of the Middlesex Justices, 
and ftpon occasion of presenting an address to the King, accepted the usual 
offer of Knighthood. He is author of " A History of Music," in five volumes 
io quarto. By assiduous attendance upon Johnson in his last illness, he obtained 
die office of one of his executors ; in consequence of whi<;h, the booksellers of 
London employed hjm to publish an edition of Dr. Johnson's works, and to 
write his Ult* 
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Mr. iHxUley this year brought out his Pkbceftob, one of the most 
valuable books for the improvement of yoong minds that has appeared 
in *ny language ; and to this meritorious work Johnson furaished •« The 
l*icf4cc»"* containing a general sketch of the book, with a short and 
pciapicuous recommendation of each article; as also, "The Vision of 
Theodore, the Hermit, found in his Cell,"* a most beautiful allegory 
of humau life* under the figure of ascending the mountain of Existence. 
The Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson say, that he thought this 
wm the best thing he ever wrote. 

In January, 1749, he published " The Vanity of Hum aw Wishes, 
beiug the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated." 9 He, I believe, composed 
it the preceeding year.* Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, had 
lodgings et Hampstead, to which hejesorted occasionally, and there the 
greatest part, if not the whole, of this Imitation was written. The fervid 
rapidity with which it was produced, is scarcely credible. I have heard 
Vim say, that he composed seventy lines of it in one day, without putting 
one of them upon paper till they were finished. 1 remember when 
I once regretted to him that be had not given us more of Juvenal's 
Satires, be said, he probably should give more, for he had them all In 
his head ; by which 1 understood, that be had the originals and corres- 
pondent allusions floating in his mind, which he could, when he pleased, 
embody and render permanent without much labour. Sonft of them, 
however, he observed were too gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, appear to have been 
very small in the last reigu, compared with what a publication of the same 
size has since been known to yield. I have mentioned upon Johnson's 
own authority, that for his London he had only ten guineas; and now, 
after his fame was established, he got for his " Vanity of Human Wishes" 
but five guineas more, as is proved by an authentic document in my 
possession. 

It will be observed, that he reserves to himself the right of printiog 
one edition of this satire, which was his practice upon occasioo of the 
sale of all his writings ; it being bis fixed intentiou to publish at some 
period, for his own profit, a complete collection, of his works. 

His " Vanity of Human Wishes" has less of common life, but more 
of a philosophic dignity than his " London." More readers, therefore, 
will be delighted with the pointed spirit of "London," than with the 
profound reflexion of " The Vanity of Human Wishes." Garrick, for 
instance, observed in his sprightly manner, with more vivacity than 
regard to just discrimination, aa is usual with wits, " When Johosoo 
lived much with the Herveys, and saw a good deal of what was passing 
in life, he wrote bis ' London,' wbieh is lively and easy : when he be- 
came more retired, he gave us his • Vanity of Human Wishes,' which ia 

"Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represent* this poem > as a 
consequence of the indifferent reception of bis tragedy. But the fact is, that 
the poem was published on the Oth of January, and the tragedy was not acted 
till the Oth of the February following. 
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at hard at Greek. Had he gone on to imitate another satire, it would 
hire been at hard at Hebrew."* 

Bat " The Vanity of Human Wishes" is, in the opinion of the bett 
judges, at high an effort of ethic poetry at any language can shew. The 
instances of variety of disappointment are chosen to judiciously, and 
painted so strongly, that, the moment they are read, they bring con- 
viction to every thinking mind. That of the scholar must have depressed 
the too sanguine expectations of many an ambitious student.f That of 
the warrior, Chartes of Sweden, is, 1 think, at highly fiuithed a picture 
as can possibly be conceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem annihilated, it mutt ever 
have our grateful reverence from its noble conclusion ; in which we are 
consoled with the assurance that happiness may be attaiued, if we 
u apply our hearts" to piety : 

*\ Where then shall hope and fear their objects find ? 

" Shall dull suspence corrupt the stagnant mind > 

" Mast helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

** Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

" Shall bo dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

'* No cries attempt the mercy of the skies ; 

* 4 Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

" Which Heav*n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 

f Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

" But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

" Safe in His baud, whose eye discerns afar 

" The secret ambush of a specious pray'r ; 

** Implore hit aid, in hit decisions rest, 

? Secure, whatever he gives, he gives the bett : 

• From Mr. Langton. 

t In this poem one of the instances mentioned of unfortunate learned men 
i* Lydiat : 

" Hear Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end. 1 * 
The History of Lydiat being little koowu, the following account of him may 
be acceptable to many of my readers. It appeared at a note in the Supplement 
to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, in which some passages extracted from 
Johnson's poem were inserted, and it thould have been added in the subsequent 
editions. — "A very learned divine apd mathematician, fellow of New College, 
Ox on, and Rector of Okerton, near Banbury. He wrote, among many others, 
a Latin treatise ' De natura coeli, jr.* in which be attacked the sentiments of 
Scaliger and Aristotle, not bearing to hear it utged, thai tame thing? arc true 
ta philosophy and false in divinity. He made, above 60O Sermons on the 
harmony of the Evangelists. Being unsuccessful in publishing hit works, he 
lay in the prison of Bocardo at Oxford, and in the King's bench* till Bishop 
Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir William Boswell, and Dr. Pink, released hini by paying 
lus debts. He petitioned King Charles I, to be sent into Ethiopia, &c. to pro- 
cure MSS. Having spoken in favour cf monarchy and bishops, he was plun- 
dered by the parliament forces, and twice carried av<ay prisoner from his rec- 
tory; and afterwards had not a shirt to shift hitia in three months, without he 
borrowed it, and died very poor in 164&" 
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" Yet when the sense of sacred pretence fire*, 

w And strong devotion to the skies •spires, 

u Poor forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

M Obedient passions, and a will resign'd 9 

u For love, which scarce collective man can fill j 

44 For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill j 

€l For faith, which panting for a happier scat, 

" Counts death kind Nature's signal for retreat, 

" These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

M These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain : 

u With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

M And makes the happiness she does not find. 1 ' 

Garrick being now vetted with theatrical power by being manager of 
Drory-lane theatre, he kindly and generously made use of it to bring 
oat Johnson's tragedy, which had long been kept back for want of 
encouragement. But in this benevolent purpose he met with no small 
difficulty from the temper of Johnson, which could not brook that a 
drama which he had formed with much study, and had been oblig- 
ed to keep more than the nine years of Horace, should be revised and 
altered at the pleasure of an actor. Yet Garrick knew well, thac 
without tome alterations it would not be lit for the stage. A violent 
dispute having ensued beetween them, Garrick applied to the Revereod 
Dr. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very obstinate. Sir, (said 
be) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that he may hare 
an opportunity of tossing bit hands and kicking bit heels."* He was, 
however, at last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with Garrick'a 
wishes, to at to allow of tome changes ; but still there were not enoogh* 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the representation of Irene, 
and gave me the follow iog account: " Before the curtain drew op, there 
were catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. The Pro- 
logue, which was written by himself in a manly strain, toothed the 
audience, f and the play went off tolerably, till it came to the conclusion, 

* Mahomet waa in fact played by Mr. Barry, and Demetrius by Mr. Garrick j 
but probably at this time the parts were not yet cast 

i The expression used by Dr. Adams waa " soothed.** I should rather think 
the audience was awed by the extraordinary spirit and dignity of the follow- 
ing tines: 

" Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 
" To force applause no modern arts are tried: 
M Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 
M *He bade no. trumpet qnell the fatal sound ; 
M Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
" He rolls no thunders o*er the drowsy pit 5 
m No snares to captivate the judgement spreads, 
m Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your beads, 
« UamoVd, though witlings sneer and rivals rail, 
* Sttidious to please, yet oat ashaaVd to foil, 
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when Mrs. Pritchard, tbe Heroine of the piece, was to be strangled upon 
the stage, and was to speak two lines with the bow-string round her 
neck. The audience cried out " Murder ! Murder /" She several 
times attempted to speak but in vain. At last she was obliged logo off 
the stage alive." , This passage was afterwards struck out, and she was 
carried off to be put to death behind the scenes, as the play now has it. 
The Epilogue, as Johnson informed me, *was written by Sir William 
Yonge. 1 know not how his play came to be thus graced by the pen of < 
a person then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers as Garrick, Barry, 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs, Pritchard, and every advantage of dress and decora- 
tion, the tragedy of Irene did not please the public. Mr. Garriek's zeal 
carried it through for nine nights, so that tbe author bad his three nights 9 
profits ; and from a receipt signed by him* now in tbe hands of Mr* 
Jamea Dodsley, it appears that his friend, Mr. Robert DodsUy, gave 
him one hundred pouuds for the copy, with bis usual reservation of tbe 
right of one edition. 

Irbste, considered as a poem, is entitled to the praise of superior 
excellence. Analysed into parts, it will furnish a rich store of noble 
sentiments, fine imagery, and beautiful language ; but it is deficient in 
pathos, in that delicate power of touching the htimqn feelings, which is 
the principal end of tbe drama. Indeed Garrick has complained to we, 
that Johnson not only had not the faculty of producing the impressions 
of tragedy, hut that he had not the sensibility to perceive tbem. His 
great friend Mr. Walmsley's prediction, that he would. " turn out a fccje 
tragedy writer," was therefore, ill-founded. Johnson was wise enough 
to be convinced that he had not the talents necessary to write successfully 
for the stage, and never made another attempt in that species of com- 
position. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his. tragedy, he replied, 
" Like the Monument ;" meaning that he continued firm and unmoved 
as that column. And let it be remembered, as an admonition to tbe 
genus irritabiie of dramatic writers, that this great man,' instead of 
peevishly complaining of the bad taste of the towp, submitted to its 
decision without a murmur. He had, indeed, upon all occasions a great 
deference for the general opinion : " A man (said he) who writes a book, 
thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind ; he supposes that 
be can instruct or amuse them, and the public to whom ha appeals, 
must, after all, be the judges of bis pretentions." 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the stage, Johnson had a 
fancy that as a dramatic author his dress should be more gay thap what 
be ordinarily wore; he therefore appeared behind the scenes, and even 

44 He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 
M With merit needless, and without it vain : 
M In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust , 
* Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be just! 
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io one of the side boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace, 
and a gold-laced hat. He humourously observed to Mr. Langton, " tbat 
when in that dress he could not treat people with the same ease as wheo 
in his usual plain clothes." Dress indeed, we must allow, has more 
effect even upon strong minds than one should suppose, without hav- 
ing had the experience of it. His necessary attendance^* hi !e his play 
was in rehearsal, and during its performance, brought him acquainted 
with many of the performers of both sexes, which produced a more 
favourable opinion of their profession than he had harshly expressed in 
his Life of Savage. With some of them he kept up an acquaintance as 
long as he and they lived, and was ever ready to shew them acts of kind- 
ness. He for a considerable time used to frequent the Green- Room, and 
seemed to take delight in dissipating his gloom, by mixing in the 
sprightly chit-chat of the motley circle then to be found there. Mr* 
David Hume related to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at last 
denied himself this amusement, from consideration* of rigid virtue ; say- 
ing, " I'll come no more behind your scenes, David ; lor the silk 
stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excite my amorous pro- 
pensities." 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for which he was eminently 
qualified, a majestic teacher of moral and religious wisdom. The vehicle 
which he chose was that of a periodical paper, which he knew had been* 
tfpon former occasions, employed with great success. The Tatler, 
Spectator and Guardian, were the last of that kind published in Eng- 
land, which had stood the test of a long trial : and such an interval had 
now elapsed since their publication, as made him. justly think that, to 
many of hit readers, this form of instruction would, in some degree* 
have the advantage of novelty. A few days before the first of his Essay* 
came oat, there started another competitor for fame in the name form, 
under the title of "The Tatler Revived," which 1 believe was. M born 
but to die." Johnson was, I think, not very happy in the choice of hit 
title, — "The Rambler;*' which certainly is. not suited tp a series of 
grave and moral discourses ; which the Italians, have literally, but 
ludicrously, translated by // Vagabondo; and which has been lately 
assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of licentious tales, " The 
Jtambler's Magazine.** He gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the. following 
account of its getting this name : " What must be done, Sir, will be 
done. When I was to begin publishing that paper, 1 w.as at a loss how 
to name it* I sat down at night upon my bed side, and resolved that 
I wotrid not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed 
the beat that occurred, and I took it."* 

* I have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at Mr. Robert Dodsley'a 
with the late Mr. Moore, and several of his friends, considering what should be 
the name of the periodical paper which Moore had undertaken. Garrick pro- 
posed the StdUd, which, by a carious coincidence, was afterwards applied to 
himself by Goldsmith : 
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With what devout and conscientious sentiments this paper was under- 
taken, is evidenced by the following prayer, which he com posed and 
offered up on the occasion : "Almighty God, the giver of all. good 
things, without whose help all labour is ineffectual, and without whose 
grace all wisdom is folly : grant, I beseech Thee, that iu this under- 
taking thy Holy Spirit may not be witb-held from me, but that I may 
promote thy glory, and the salvation of myself aud others : grant this, 
O Lord, for the sake of thy son, Jesus Christ* Amen." 

The first paper of the Rambler was published on Tuesday the 20th 
of March, 1749-50; and its author was enabled to continue it, without 
interruption, every Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the J 7th of 
March, 1752, on which day it closed. This is a strong confirmation of 
the truth of a remark of his, which 1 have had occasion to quote else- 
where, that " a man may write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly 
to it ;" for, notwithstanding his constitutional indolence, his depression 
of spirits, and his labour in carrying 6n his Dictionary, he answered the 
stated calls of the press twice a week from the stores of his mind, during 
all that time ; having received no assistance, except four billets in No* 
10, by Miss Mulso, now Mra.Chapooe; No. 30, by Mis. Catharine 
Talbot ; No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes in an 
introductory note as " An author who has enlarged the knowledge of 
human nature and taught the passions to move at the command of 
virtue;" and Numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. . 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon the authority of 
Johnson himself, that many of these discourses, which we should sup- 
pose had been laboured with all the slow attention of literary leisure, 
were written in haste as the moment pressed, without even being read 
over by him before they were printed. It can be accounted for only in 
this way ; that by reading and meditation, and a very close inspection of 
life, he had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, 
by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever ready at bis call, and which 
he had constantly accustomed himself to clothe in the most apt and ener- 
getic expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what means 
he had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of language. He 
told him, that he had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best on 
every occasion, and in every company : to impart whatever he knew iu 
the most forcible language he could put it in ; and that by constaut prac- 
tice, and never suffering atiy careless expressions to escape him, or at- 
tempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging them in the clearest 
manner, it became habitual to him. 

Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a periodical writer ; for 1 have 
in my possession a bmall duodecimo volume, in which he has written, iu 

" Our Garrick*s a sallad, for in him we see 
44 Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree 1" 

At last, the company having separated, without any thing of which they Ap- 
proved having been offered, Dodsley himself thought of The World. 
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the form of Mr. Locked C*iirmoti~Ptec* Book, a variety of binti for 
essays en different subjects. He has marked npon the first Wank leaf 
of it, " To the 128th page, collections for the Rambler;" and in ano- 
ther place, " la fifty-two there were seventeen provided ; in 97— -21 ; in 
Iffr— 36." At a subsequent period (probably after the work was finished) 
he added, •* la all, taken of provided materials, 50." 

Sir John Hawkins, who is nnlocky upon alt occasions, tells as, that 
" this method of accumulating intelligence had been practised by Mr. 
Addison, and ia humourously described in one of the Spectators, where- 
in be feigns to have dropped hit paper of notanda y consisting of a divert- 
ing medley of broken sentences and loose hints, which he tells na he had 
collected, and meant to make use of. Much of the same kind is John- 
eon's Adversaria." But the truth is, that there is no resemblance at all 
between them. Addison's note was a fiction, in which unconnected frag- 
ments of his loco brat ions were purposely jumbled together, in as odd a 
manner as he could, in order to produce a laughable effect. Whereas 
Johnson's abbreviations are all distinct, and applicable to each subject 
of which the head is mentioned. 

For instance, there it the following specimen : 

Youth's Entry, $e> 

9 " Baxter's account of things in which he had changed his mind at he 
grew up. Voluminous .— No wonder.— If every man was to tell, or marie, 
•n how many subjects he has changed, it would make vols, but the 
changes not always observed by man's self.— From pleasure to bus* 
{business] to quiet ; from thoughtfulnett to reflect, to piety ; from dis- 
sipation to domestic by impercept. gradat. but the change is certain. 
Dial turn progretH, progress, esse conspicimus. Look back, consider 
what was thought at some dist. period. 

" Hope predonu In youth Mend not vritRngty indulges unplens&ng 
thoughts. The world lies all enamelled before him, as a distant prospect 
sun-gilt ;— inequalities only found by coming to it. Love is to be att 
joy*— children excellent— Fame to be constant— caresses of the great- 
applauses of the learned— smiles of Beauty. 

" Fear of disgrace— Bashfvlness— Finds things of lets importance. 
Miscarriages forgot like excellencies ;— if remembered, of no import. 
Danger of sinking into negligence of reputation ;— l et! the fear of dis- 
grace destroy activity* 

" Confidence in himself. Long tract of life* before him.— No thought 
of sickn es s.— Embarrassment of affairs.— Distraction of Amity. Pub- 
lic calamities.— No sense of the prevalence of bad habits. Negli- 
gent of tim e — rea dy to undertak e >■ ca reless to pursue— all changed 
by time. 

" Confident of otf if*— unsuspecting as unexperienced— imagining 
himself secure against neglect, never imagtues they will venture to 
treat him ill. Ready to trust ; expecting to be trusted. Convinced 
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by time of the eelfishnesss, the meanness, the cowardice, the treachery 
of men. 

M Youth ambitious, as thinking honour* easy to be bed. 

" Different kinds of praise panned at different periods. Of the gay 
in yontb.— dang, hart, &c. despised. 

** Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit.— stocks— bargains.— Of the wise 
and sober in old age— seriousness— formality— -maxims, bnt general— 
only of the rich, otherwise age is happy— -bnt at last every thing refer- 
red to riches— uo having fame, honour, influence, without subjection 
to caprice. 

** Horace. 

" Hard it would be if men entered life with the same views with which 
they leave it, or left as they enter it.— No hope— no undertaking— no 
regard to benevolence— no fear of disgrace, &c. 

" Youth to be taught the piety of age— age to retain the honour of 
youth." 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 106 of the Ram- 
bler. I shall gratify my readers with another specimen : 

" Confederacies difficult ; why. 

" Seldom in war a match for single persons— nor in peace ; therefore 
kings make themself es absolute. Confederacies in learning— every great 
work the work of one. Bruy, Scholars' friendship like ladies. Scribe* 
bamus, &c Mart. The apple of discord— the laurel of discord— the 
poverty of criticism. Swift's opinion of the power of six geniuses united* 
That anion scarce possible. His remarks just;— man a social, not steady 
nature. Drawn to man by words, repelled by passions. Orb drawn by 
attraction, rep. [repelled] by centrifugal. 

" Common danger unites by crushing other passions— *but they return* 
Equally hinders compliance. Superiority produces insolence and envy. 
Too much regard in each to private interest ;— too little. 

" The mischiefs of private andjexclusive societies— The fitness of social 
attraction diffused through the whole. The mischiefs of too partial love . 
of onr country. Contraction of moral duties.— *0« t^iXot, « ^tXoc* 

" Every man moves upon his own center, and therefore repels others 
from too near a contact, though he may comply with some general laws* 

" Of confederacy with superiors every one knows the inconvenience* 
With equals, no authority ;— every man his own opinion— his own 
interest. 

" Man and wife hardly united ;— scarce ever without children* Com- 
potation, if two to one against two, how many against five ? If confe- 
deracies were easy— useless ;— many oppresses many.— If possible only 
to some, dangerous. Principum amicitias." 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Adventurer ; and it is 
a confirmation of what I shall presently have occasion to mention, that 
the papers in that collection marked T. were written by Johnson* 

No... N 
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This scanty preparation of materials will not, however, much dimi- 
nish our wonder at the extraordinary fertility of his mind ; for the pro* 
portion which they bear to the u amber of essays which be wrote, is very 
small : and it is remarkable, that those for which he had made no pre- 
paration, are as rich and as highly, finished, as those for which the hints 
were lying by him* It is also to be observed, that the papers formed 
from his hints are worked up with such strength and elegance, that we 
almost lose sight of the hints, which become like " drops in the bac- 
ket." Indeed, in several instances, be has made a very slender use of 
them, so that many of them remain still unapplied. 

As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, there was, of course, 
such a uniformity in its texture, as very much to exclude the charm of 
variety ; and the grave and often solemn cast of thinking, which distin- 
guished it from other periodical papers, made it, for some time, not ge- 
nerally liked. So slowly did this excellent work, of which twelve edi- 
tions have now issued from the press, gain upou the world, at large, that 
even in the closing number the author says, " 1 have uever been much 
a favourite of the public." 

Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were who felt and ac- 
knowledged its uncommon excellence. Verses in it* praises appeared in 
the newspapers ; and the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine mentions, 
in October, his having received several letters to the same purpose from 
the learned. " The Student, or Oxford aud Cambridge Miscellany , w in 
which Mr, Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Col man were the principal writers, 
describes it as " a work that exceeds any thing of the kind ever publish- 
ed in this kingdom, some of the Spectators excepted, — if indeed they 
rnay be excepted." And afterwards, " May the public favour crown his 
merits, and may not the English, under the auspicious reign of George 
the Second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in the first century would 
have been one of the greatest favourites of Augustus." This flattery 
of the monarch had no effect. It is too well known, that the second 
George never was an Augustus to learning or genius. 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little pleasing circum- 
stance relative to this work, Mrs. Johnson, in whose judgment and taste 
he had great confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of the Ram- 
bier came out, " I thought very well of you before; but I did not ima- 
gine you could have written any thing equal to this." Distant praise, 
from whatever quarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife whom a man 
loves and esteems. Her approbation may be said to " come home to hia 
bosom ;" and being so near, its effect is most sensible and permanent. 

Mr. James Elphinston, who has since published various works, and who 
was ever esteemed by Johnson as a worthy roan, happened to be in Scot- 
land while the Rambler was coming out in single papers at London. 
With a laudable zeal at once for the improvement of his countrymen, 
and the reputation of his friend, he suggested and took the charge of an 
editioo of those Essays at Ediuburgh, which followed progressively the 
London publication. 
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The following letter written at this time, though not dated, will show 
how much pleased Johnson was with this publication, and what kindness 
and regard be had for Mr. Etphinston. 

" To Mb. James Elpbinston. 
" Dear Sir, [No date.) 

" I cannot but confess the failures of my correspondence, but hope 
the same, regard which you express for me on every other occasion, will 
incline you to forgive me. I am often, very often, ill ; and, when I am 
well, am obliged to work : and indeed, have never much used myself to 
punctuality. You are, however, uot to make unkind inferences, when I 
forbear to reply to your kindness; for be assured, 1 uever received a let* 
ter from you without great pleasure, and a very warm sense of your ge- 
nerosity and friendship, which 1 heartily blame myself fir uot cultivating, 
with more care. In this, as in many other cases, I go wrong, in opposi- 
tion to conviction; for 1 think scarce auy temporal good equally to be 
desired with the regard^aod familiarity of worthy men. 1 hope we shall 
be tome time nearer to each other, and have a more ready way of pouring 
out our hearts, 

" I am glad that you still find eucouragementto proceed in your pub- 
lication, and shall beg the favour of six more volumes to add to my for- 
mer six, when you can, with any convenience, send them me. Piease to 
present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman,*of whom, I hear, that his 
learning is uot his highest excellence. 1 have transcribed the raottos, 
and returned them, 1 hope not too late, of which 1 think many very hap- 
pily performed. Mr. Cave has put the last in the magazine, in which I 
think he did well. 1 beg of you to write soon, and to write often, and to 
write long letters, which 1 hope in time to repay you ; but you must be 
a patient creditor, I have, however, this of gratitude, that I think of you 
with regard, when 1 do not, perhaps, give the proofs which 1 ought, of 
t>eine, Sir, " Your most obliged and 

tt Most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson." 

This year he wrote to the same gentleman another letter upon a 
mournful occasion. 

" To Mr. James Elphinston, 

" Dear Sir. " September 25, 1750. 

•• You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, lost an excellent 
mother; and I hope you will not think me incapable of partaking of ydur 
grief. I have a mother, now eighty-two years of age, whom., therefore, 
I most soon lose, unless it please God that she should rather mourn for 
me. I read the letters in which you relate your mother's death to Mrs* 
Strahan, and think I do myself honour, when I tell you that 1 read 

* Mr. Thomas Ruddi man, the learned grammarian of Scotland, well known 
for his various excellent works, and for his accurate editions of several authors. 
He was also a man of a most worthy private character. His zeal for the Royal 
House of Stuart did not render him less estimable in Dr. Johnson's eye. 
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them with tears ; but tears are neither to you nor to me of any further 
pse, when once the tribute to nature has been paid. The business of 
life summons us away from useless grief, aud dills us to the exercise o 1 * 
those virtues of which we are lamenting our deprivation. The greatest 
benefit which one friend can confer upon another, is to guard, and excite, 
and elevate, bis virtues. This your mother will still perform, if you 
diligently preserve the memory of her life, and of her death : a life, so 
far as I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent : and a death resigned, 
peaceful, and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither reason 
nor revelation denies you to hope, that you may increase her happiness 
by obeying her precepts ; and that she may, in her present state, took 
with pleasure upon every act of virtue to which her instructions or example 
have contributed. Whether this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just 
opinion of separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great importance to us, when 
we consider ourselves as acting under the eye of God : yet, sorely theref 
is something pleasing in the belief, that our separation from those whom 
we love is merely corporeal ; and it may be a great incitement to virtu- 
ous friendship, if it can be made probable, that that union that has 
received the divine approbation shall continue to eternity. 
* M There is one expedient by which yon may, in some degree, continue 
her presence. If you write down tfiiuntely what you remember of her 
from your earliest years, you will read it with great pleasure, and receive 
from it many hints of soothing recollection, when time shall remove her 
yet farther from yon, and your grief shall be matured to veneration. To 
this, however painful for the present, 1 cannot but advise you, as to a 
source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to come ; for all comfort 
and all satisfaction is sincerely wished you by, dear Sir, 

" Your most obliged, most obedient, 

" And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. Sooo after its first 
folio edition was concluded, it was published in six duodecimo volumes; 
and its author lived to see ten numerous editions of it in London, beside 
those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a profound veneration for the 
astonishing force and vivacity of mind, which the Rambler exhibits. 
That Johnson bad penetration enough to see, and seeing would not 
disguise the general misery of man in this state of being, have given rise 
to the superficial notion of his being too stern a philosopher. But men 
of reflection will be sensible that he has given a true representation of 
human existence, and that he has, at the same time, with a generous 
benevolence displayed every consolation which our state affords us ; not 
only those arising from the hopes of futurity, but such as may be attained 
in the immediate progress through life. He has not depressed the soul 
to despondency and indifference. He has every where inculcated study, 
labour, and exertion. Nsy, be has shewn, in a very odious light, a man 
whose practice is to go about darkening the views of others, by perpetual 
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complaints of evil, and awakening those considerations of danger and 
distress, which are, for the most part, lulled into a quiet oblivion. Thia 
he has done very strongly in his character of Suspirius, from which Gold-* 
smith took that of Croaker, in bis comedy of V The Good-natured Man,'* 
as Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, and which is, indeed, very 
obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the Rambler treats, with a 
dignity and perspicuity which are there united iu a manner which we 
shall in vain look for any where else, would take up too large a portion 
of my book, and would, I trust, be superfluous, considering how univer- 
sally those volumes are now disseminated. Even the most condensed, 
and brilliant sentences which they contain, and which have properly been 
•elected under the name of " Beauties," are of considerable bulk. 
Bat I may shortly observe, that the Rambler furnishes such an assemblage 
of discourses on practical religion and moral duty, of critical investiga- 
tions, and allegorical and oriental tales, that no mind can be thought 
very deficient that has, by constant study and meditation, assimilated to 
itself all that may found there. No. 7$ written in Passion week, on 
abstraction and self-examination, and No* 110, on penitence and the 
placability of the Divine Nature, cannot be too often read. No. 54, on 
the effect which the death of a friend should have upon us, though rather 
too dispiriting, may be occasionally very medicinal to the mind. Every 
one must suppose the writer to hate been deeply impressed by a real scene ; 
bnt he told me that that was not the case ; which shews how well his fancy 
could conduct him to the " house of mourning." Some of these more 
solemn papers, 1 donbt not, particularly attracted the notice of Dr. 
Young, the author of " The Night Thoughts, 9 ' of whom my estimation 
is sncb, as to reckon his applause an honour even to Johnson. I have 
seen volumes of Dr. Youug's copy of the Rambler, in which he has 
narked the passage which he thought particularly excellent, by folding 
down a corner of the page; and such as he rated in a super-eminent 
degree, are marked by double folds. I am sorry that some of the volumna 
are lost. Johnson was pleased when told of the minute attention with 
which Young had signified his approbation of his Essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever can be found more 
bark and steel for the mind, if I may use the expression ; more that can 
brace and invigorate every manly and. noble sentiment. No. 32 on 
patience, even under extreme misery, is wonderfully lofty, and as much 
above the rant of stoicism, as the Sun of Revelation is brighter than the 
twilight of Pagan philosophy. I never read the following sentence with- 
out feeling my frame thrill ; «« I think there is some reason for question- 
ing whether the body and mind are not so proportioned, that the one 
can bear all which can be inflicted on the other; whether virtue cannot, 
stand its ground as long as life, and whether a soul well principled will 
nojt be sooner separated than subdued." 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose of the Rambler, yet 
it is enlivened with a considerable portion of amusement. Nothing can 
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be more erroneous than the notion which some persons have entertained, 
that Johnson was then a retired author, ignorant of the world ; and of 
consequence, that he wrote only from his imagination, when he described 
characters and manners. He said to me, that before he wrote that work, 
he had been " running about the world," as he expressed it, more than 
almost any body; and I have heard him relate, with much satisfaction,' 
that several of the characters in the Rambler were drawn so naturally, 
that when it first circulated in numbers, a club in one of the towns in 
Essex imagined themselves to be severally exhibited in it, and were 
much incensed against a person who, they suspected, had thus made 
them objects of public notice; nor were they quieted till authentic 
assurance was given them, that the Rambler was written by a person wbe 
had never heard o£ any one of them. Some of the characters are believed 
to have been actually drawn from the life, particularly that of Prosper© 
from Garrick, who never entirely forgave its pointed satire. For instances 
of fertility of fancy, and accurate description of real life, 1 appeal to No. 
19, a man who wanders from one profession to another, with most 
plausible reasons for every chatige : No. 34, female fastidiousness and 
timorous refinement; No. 83, a Virtuoso who has collected cariosities ;- 
No. 88, petty modes of entertaining a company, and conciliating kind* 
nets : No. 182, fortuue-hunting ; No. 194—195, a tutor's account of the 
follies of his pupil: No. 197 — 198, legacy-bunting : He has given a 
specimen of his nice observation of the mere external appearances of life, 
in the following passage in No. 179. against affectation, that frequent 
and most disgusting quality : " He that stands to coutemplate the crouds 
that fill the streets -of a populous city, will see many passengers, whose 
air and motions it will be difficult to behold without comtempt and 
laughter ; but if he examine what are the appearances that thus pow- 
erfully excite his risibility, he will find among them neither poverty nor 
disease, nor any involuntary or painful defect. The disposition to deri- 
sion and insult, is awakened' by the softness of foppery, the swell of io« 
solence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of grandeur; by the 
bp rightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the lofty mien ; by* 
gestures intended to catch the eye, and by looks, elaborately formed a* 
evidences of importance." 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming with classical allu- 
sion and poetical imagery : illustrations from other writers are, upon all 
occasions, so ready, and mingle so easily in bis periods, that the whole 
appears of one uniform vivid texture. 

The style of this work has been censured by some shallow critics aa 
iovolveo! and turgid, and abounding with antiquated and hard words. So 
ill-founded is the first part of this objection, that 1 will challenge all who 
may honour this book with a perusal, to point out any English writer 
whose language couveys bis meauing with equal force and perspicuity. 
It must, indeed, be allowed, that the structure of his sentences is expanded 
mod often has somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; and that he delighted 
to express familiar thoughts in philosophical language ; being in this 
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the reverse of Socrates, who, it is laid, reduced philosophy to the simplicity 
of common life* Bat let us attend to what he himself says in his con- 
eluding paper: "When common words were less pleasing to the ear, 
or less distinct in their signification, 1 have familiarised the terms of philo- 
sophy, by applying them to popular ideas."* And, as to the secood 
part of this objection, upon a late careful revision of the work, I can with 
confidence' say, that it is amazing how few of those words, for which it 
has been unjustly characterised, are actually to be fouud in it ; I am sure 
not the proportion of .one to each paper. This idle charge has been 
echoed from one babbler to another, who have confounded Johnson's 
Essays with Johnson's Dictionary; and because he thought it right in a 
Lexicon of our language to collect many words which had fallen into 
disuse, but were supported by great authorities, it has been imagined 
that all of these have been interwoven into his own compositions. That 
tome of them have been adopted by him unnecessarily, may, perhaps, be 
allowed ; but in general they are evidently an advantage, for without 
them his stately ideas would be cramped. " He that thinks with more 
extent than another, will want words of larger meaning." He once told 
me, that he had formed his style upon that of Sir William Temple, and 
upon Chamber's Proposal for his Dictionary. He certainly was mistaken ; 
or if he imagined at first that he was imitating Temple, he was very un- 
successful ; for nothing can be more unlike than the simplicity of Temple, 
and the richness of Johnson. Their styles differ as plain cloth and brocade* 
Temple, indeed, seems equally erroneous in supposing that he himself 
had formed his style upon Sandys' s View of the State of Religion in the 
Western parts of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly much formed upon that of the 
great writers in the last century, Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hake well, 
and others ; those " GtAif ts v " as they were well characterised by a great 
personage, whose authority, were I to name him, would stamp a rever- 
ence on the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his learned style that 
passage of Horace, a part of which he has taken as the motto to his 
Dictionary; . 

" Cum tabnjis animum centorit timet honetti : 
** Audebit queetumque partm splendoris habebunt 
*' Et sine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
" Verba movere loco, quamvis invito recedant, 
** Et versentnradhue intra penetralia Vest*. 
44 Obtcurata. din populo bonus eruet 9 atque 
Prof tret in Intern speciosa voeabula reruns 
Qtuepritcit memorata Catonibitt atque Cetheois, 
Nunc sitns informis prernit et deter ta vet ustas : 
'• Adsciscet nova, qua genitor prodnxerit usxis : 
€t Vehement, et liqnidus, puroqne similUmut amni, 
u Fundet opes jMinmqut beabit divite lingu&." 

• Yet his style did not escape the harmless shafts of pleasant humour ; for the. 
iogeoious Bonnell Thornton published a mock Rambler in the Drury-lene 
Journal. 
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To to great m master of thinking, to one of inch Test and various 
knowledge at Johnson, might have been allowed a liberal indulgence of 
that licence which Horace claims in another place: 

« . Si forte* nectsee est 

44 Indicut monstrmre retentions abdita rerum, 
44 Fingere cinctutis turn exaudita Cetkegis 
44 Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter: 
44 Bt novafietaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, d 
u Oracofontecadant^parci detorta. Quidautem 
44 Cndlio PUtutoque dabit Romania, ademptum 
44 VirgiUo Varioquef Ego cur, acquirer* paum 
44 Si possum, invideor\ cam lingua Catonis at Enni 
44 Sermonem patrium ditaverit f at nana rerum 
44 Nomina protulerit ? Licuit, semperque UctbU 
44 Signatum prmsente not* prod/aeon notuenS 

Yet Johnson astored me, that he had not taken upon htm to add mote 
than fear or five words to the English language, of his own formation ; 
and be was very much offended at the general licence by no meant 
" modestly taken" in bit time, not only to coin new words, bnt to use 
many words in tenses qnite different from their ettablithed meaning, and 
those frequently very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Brown, whose Life Johnson wrote, was remarkably fond of 
Anglo-Latin diction ; and to hit example we are to ascribe Johnson's 
sometimes indulging himself in this kind of phraseology** Johnson's 
comprehension of tfnind was the mould for bis language* Had bis concep- 
tion been narrower, bit expression would have been easier* Hit sentences 
bave a dignified march ; and, it it certain, that hit example hat given a 
general elevation to the language of bit country, for many of oar beat 
writers have approached very nearto him ; and, from the influence which 
be bat had upon our composition, scarcely any thing is written now 
that is not better expressed than was utual before he appeared to lead 
the national taste* 

Thit circumstance, the truth of which must strike every critical reader, 
bas been to happily enforced by Mr. Courtenay, in hit " Moral and 
Literary Character of Dr. Johnson," that I cannot prevail on myself to 
withhold it, notwithstanding fait, perhaps, too great partiality for one of 
his friends : 

44 By nature's gifts ordain'd mankind to rule, 

44 He, like a Titian, fcrm'd hit brilliant school $ 

44 And taught congenial spirits to excel, 

44 While from his lips impress™ wisdom fell. 

" Our boasted Goldsmith felt the sovereign sway ; 

" From him deriv'd the tweet, yet nervous lay. 



• The observation of his having imitated Sir Thomas Brown hat been made 
by many people j and lately it hat been insisted on, and illustrated by a variety 
of quotations from Brown, in one of the popular Esssyt written by the Reverend 
Mr. Knox, master of Tunbridge school, whom I have set down in my list of 
those who have tometunet not unsaceeesMly imitated Or. Johntea'a style* 
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*' To Fame** proud cliff he bade our Raffaelle riae ; 
** Hence Rcyvolds' peo yrith Reynolds' pencil Wet. 
M With Johnaon'a flame melodious Bu&ney glows, 
" While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows* 
M And you, Malone, to critick learning dear, 
% ** Correct and elegant, refin'd though clear, 

*' By studying him, acquir'd that classick taste, 

M Which high in Shakapeare's fane thy statue plac'd. 

u Near Johnson Steevens stands, on acenick ground, 

41 Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 

" Ingenious Hawkesworth to this school we owe, 

" And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 

" Here early parts accomplish'd Jones sublimes, 

M Aqd science blends with Asia's lofty rhymes ? 

"Harmonious Jones! who in bis splendid straina ' 

M Sings Camdeo'a sports, on Agra's flowery plains, 

M In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 

M Love and the Muses, deck'd with Attick grace. 

M Amid these names can Bos well be forgot, 

•* Scarce by North Britons now esteem'd a Scot > 

" Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 

"Imbib'd from him the sacred love of truth; 

" The keen research, the exercise of mind, 

" And that best art, the art to know mankind. — 

" Nor was bis euergy confin'd alone 

"To friends around his philosophick throne; 

" Its influent* wide improved our lettered isle. 

49 And lucid vigour mmrKd the general style : 

M Aa Nile's proud wares, swoln from their oozy bed, 

*• First o'er the neighbouring meads majeatick spread : 

M Till gathering force, they more and more expand, 

" And with new virtue fertilise the land." 

Johnson's language, however, most be allowed to be too masculine 
for the delicate gentleness of female writing* His ladies, therefore, seem 
strangely formal, even to ridicule; and are well denominated by the 
names which be has given them, as Miaella, Zoztma, Properantia, 
tlhodoclia. 

It has of late been the fashion to compare the style of Addison and 
Johnson, and to depreciate, 1 think, rery unjustly, the style of Addison as 
nerveless and feeble, because it has not the strength and energy of John* 
son* Their prose may be balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope* 
Both are excellent, though in different ways. Addison writes -with the 
ease of a gentleman. His readers fancy that a wise and accomplished 
companion is talking to them ; so that he insinuates bis sentiments and 
teste into their miods by an imperceptible influence. Johnson writes 
like e teacher. He dictates to his readers at if from an academical chair* 
Tbey attend with awe and admiration ; and his precepts are impressed 
upon them by his commanding eloquence. Addison's style, like a light 
. No. «. O 
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wine, pleases e?ery bodj from the first* Johnson's like a liquor of more 
body, seems too strong at first, but by degrees, is highly relished ; and 
such is the melody of his periods, so much do they captivate the ear, 
and seize upon the attention, that there is scarcely any writer, however 
inconsiderable, who dots not aim, in some degree, at the same species) 
of excellence. But let us not ungratefully undervalue that beautiful 
style, which has pleasingly conveyed to us much instruction and enter* 
tain meat. Though comparatively weak, opposed to Johnson's Herculean 
vigour, let us not ca.ll it positively feeble. Let us remember the 
character of his style, as given hy Johnson himself : " What be attempted* 
he performed ; he is never feeble % and he did not wish to Jbe energetic ; 
he is never rapid, and he never stagnates* His sentences have neither 
studied amplitude, nor affected brevity : bis periods, though not dili- 
gently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes off Addison*" 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the year 1752, I shall, 
under .this year, say all that I have to observe upon it. Some of the 
translations of the mottos by himself, are admirably done. He acknow- 
ledges to have received "elegant translations" of many of them, from 
Mr. James Elphinston ; and some are very happily translated by a Mr. 
F. Lewis, of whom I never heard more, except that Johnaon thus de- 
scribed him to Mr. Malone : " Sir, he lired iu London, and hang loose 
upon society." The concluding paper of his Rambler is at once dignified 
and pathetic. I 'cannot, however* but wish, that be bad not ended it 
with an unnecessary Greek verse, translated also into an English couplet. 
It is too much like the conceit of those dramatic poets, who used to 
conclude each act with rhyme; and the expression in the first line of bie 
couplet, " Celestial powers" though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill 
suited to Christianity, with " a conformity" to which he consoles himself* 
(low. much better would it have been, to have ended with the prose sen* 
tence " I shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cause, it I can be numbered among the writers who have given 
ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth." 

His friend, Dr. Birch, being now engaged in preparing an edition of 

Kalegb's smaller pieces, Dr. Jobnsqn wrote the following letter to that 

gentleman : 

" To Da. Birch. 

" Sin, " Gaugk»square 9 May 12, 1750, 

" Knowing that you are now preparing to favour the public with a 
qew edition of Ralegh's miscellaneous pieces, I have taken the liberty; 
to aend ( you a Manuscript, which fell by chance within my notice, I 
perceive no proofs of forgery in my examination of it ; and the owner telle 
me, that as he has heard, the band-writing is Sir Walter's, If yon should 
find reason to cooclude it genuine, it will be a kindness to the owner, a 
blind person, to recommend it to the booksellers, " 1 am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
« Sin. JoHtfsoN," 



V 
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His just abhorrence of Milton's political notions was ever strong. But 
this did not prevent his warm admiration of Milton's great poetical merit, 
to which he has done illustrious justice, beyond all who have written 
upon the subject. And this year he not only wrote a Prologue, which 
was spoken by Mr. Garrick before the acting of Com us at Drury-lane 
theatre, for the benefit of Milton's grand-daughter, but took a very 
zealous interest in the success of the charity. On the day preceding the 
performance, he published the following letter in the " General Ad-' 
▼ertiaer," addressed to the printer of that paper : 
" Sir, 

" That a certain degree of reputation is acquired merely by approv- 
ing the works of genius, and testifying a regard to the memory of au- 
thors, is a truth too evident to be denied ; and therefore to ensure a par- 
ticipation of fame with a celebrated poet, many, who would, perhaps, 
have contributed to starve him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants 
apod his grave. f 

"It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method of becoming known 
to posterity with honour, is peculiar to the great, or at least to the wealthy ; 
but an opportunity now offers for almost every individual to secure the 
praise of paying a just regard to the illustrious dead, united with the 
pleasure of doing good to the living. To assist industrious indigence, 
struggling with distress and debilitated by age, is a display of virtue, and 
an acquisition of happiness and honour. 

" Whoever, then, would be thought capable of pleasure in reading the 
works of our incomparable Milton, and not so destitute of gratitude as to 
refuse to lay out a trifle in rational and elegant entertainment, for the be- 
nefit of his living remains, for the exercise of their own virtue, the in* 
create of their reputation, and the pleasing consciousness of doing good, 
should appear at Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, when Com us 
will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, grand-daugh- 
ter to the author, and the only surviving branch of his family. 

" N. B. There will be a new prologue on the occasion, written by the 
author of Irene, and spoken by Mr. Garrick : and, by particular desire, 
there will be added to the Masque a dramatic satire, called Lethe, in which 
Mr. Garrick will perform*" 

In 1751 we are to consider him as carrying on both his Dictionary and 
Rambler. But he also wrote " The Life of Cheynel,"* in the miscel- 
lany called " The Student ;" and the Reverend Dr. Douglas having un- 
common acuteness clearly detected a gross forgery and imposition upon 
the public by William Lauder, a Scotch schoolmaster, who had, with 
equal impudence and ingenuity, represented Milton as a plagiary from 
certain modern Latin poets, Johnson, who had been so far imposed upon 
as to furnish a Preface and Postscript to his work, now dictated a letter 
for Lander, addressed to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fiaud in terms 
of suitable contrition*} 

J Lest there should be any person, at any future period, absurd enough to 
suspect that Johnson was a partaker in Lauder's fraud, or had any knowledge 
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This extraordinary attempt of Lander was no sodden effort. He had 
brooded over it for many years : and to this hour it is uncertain what bi* 
principal motive was, unless it were a vain notion of his superiority, in 
being able, by whatever means, to deceive mankind. To effect this, he 
produced certain passages from Grotius, Masenius, and others, which 
bad a faint resemblance to some parts of tbe Paradise Lost." In these 
he interpolated some fragments of Hog's Latin translation of that poem, 
ailed gin g that the mass thus fabricated was the archetype from which 
Milton copied. These fabrications he published from time to time in 
tbe Gentleman's Magazine; and, exulting in his fancied success, he in 
1750 ventured to collect them into a pamphlet, entitled " An Essay on 
Milton's Use and Imitation of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost.* 9 To 
this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persuasioo of Lauder's 
honesty, and a Postscript recommending, in the most persuasive terms, 
a subscription for the relief of a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he 
thus speaks ; " It is yet in the power of a great people to reward the 
poet whose name they boast, and from their alliance to whose genius 
they claim some kind of superiority to every other nation of the earth ; 
that poet, whose works may possibly be read when every other monu- 
ment of British greatness shall be obliterated ; to reward him, oot wjth 
pictures or with medals, which, if he sees; he sees with contempt, but with 
tokens of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even now consider as not 
unworthy the regard of an immortal spirit.'* Surely this is inconsistent 
with " enmity towards Milton,** which Sir John Hawkins imputes to 
Johnson upon this occasion, adding, " I could all along observe that 
Johnson seemed to approve not only of the design, but of the argument; 
smd seemed to exult in a persuasion, that the reputation of Milton was 
likely to suffer by this discovery. That he was not privy to the impos- 
ture, I am well persuaded ; that be wished well to the argument may be 

of it, when he assisted him with his masterly pen, it is proper here to quote 
the words of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, at tbe time when he 
detected the imposition. " It is to be hoped, nay it is expected, that the elegant 
and nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments and inimitable style point out 
tbe author of Lauder's Preface and Postscript, will no longer allow one to 
plume himself with his feathers, who appeareth so little to deserve assistance, 
—an assistance which I am persuaded would never have been communicated, 
had there been the least suspicion of those facts which I have been the instru- 
ment of conveying to the world in these sheets." Milton no Plagiary, Sd edit, 
p. 78. And his Lordship has been pleased now to authorise me to say, in the 
strongest manner, that there ia no ground whatever for any unfavourable 
reflection against Dr. Johnson, who expressed the strongest indignation against 
Lander. 

[Lander renewed his attempts on Milton's character in 1754 in a pamphlet' 
entitled, u Tbe Grand Impostor detected, or Milton convicted of forgery against 
King Charles I ;" which was reviewed, probably by Jonhson, in the Gent. 
Mag. 1754, p. 97. A. Chalmers.] 

[Lauder afterwards went to Barbadoes, where he died very miserably about 
the year 177 1, Malome.1 
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inferred from the Preface, which indubitably was written by Johnson." 
la it possible for any man of clear judgment to suppose that Johnson, 
who so nobly praised the poetical excellence of Miltou in a Postscript to 
this very " discovery/' as be then supposed it, could, at the same time, 
exalt in a persuasion that the great poet's reputation was likely to suffer by 
it ? This is an inconsistency of which Johnson was incapable; nor can any 
thing more be fairly inferred from the Preface, than that Johnson, who was 
alike distinguished for ardent curiosity and love of truth, was pleased with 
an investigation by which both were gratified. That he was actuated by 
these motives, and certainly by no unworthy desire to depreciate our 
great epic poet,*is evideut from his own words ; for, after mentioning the 
general ieal of men of genius and literature, " to advance the honour 
and distinguish the beauties of Paradise Lost," he says, " Among the 
inquiries to which this ardour of criticism has naturally given occasion* 
none is more obscure in itself, or more worthy of rational curiosity, than 
a retrospect of the progress of this mighty genius in the construction of 
his work ; a view of the fabrick gradually rising, perhaps, from small be- 
ginnings, till its foundation rests in the centre, and its turrets sparkle la 
the skies; to trace back the structure through all its varieties to the sim- 
plicity of its first plan; to find what was first projected, whence the 
scheme was taken, how it was improved, by yhat assistance it was exe-. 
cuted, and from what stores the materials were collected, whether it* 
founder dug them from the quarries of Nature, or demolished other 
buildings to embellish his own." — Is this the language of one who wished 
to blast the laurels of Milton ? 

Though Johnson's circumstances were at this time far from being easy, 
his humane and charitable disposition was constantly exerting itself* 
Mrs. Anna Williams, daughter of a very ingenious Welsh physician, and 
a woman of more than ordinary talents and literature, having come to 
London in hopes of being cured of a cataract in both her eyes, which 
afterwards ended in total blindness, was kindly received as a constant 
visitor at his house while Mrs. Johnson lived ; and, after her death, hav- 

« 

iog come under his roof iu order to have ajn operation upon her eyes 
performed with more comfort to her than in lodgings, she had an apart- 
ment from him during the rest of her life, at all times when he had 
a bouse. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with his Dictionary. The 
last paper of his Rambler was published March it, this year; after which, 
there was a cessation for some time of any exertion of his talents as an 
essayist. But, in the same year, Dr. Hawkesworth, who was bis warm 
admirer, and a studious imitator of his style, and then lived io great in- 
timacy with him, began a periodical paper, entitled, " The Ad yen - 
TVKE&," iu connection with other gentlemen, one of whom was Johnson's 
much-loved friend, Dr. Bathurst ; and, without doubt, they received 
many valuable hints from his conversation, most of his friends having 
been so assisted in the course of their works. 
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That there should be a suspension of his literary labours during a part 
•f the year 1752* will not teem strange, when it is considered that soon 
after closing his Ramblers, he suffered a loss which, there can be no 
doubt, affected him with the deepest distress. For on the 1 7th of March, 
O. S. his Wife died. Why Sir John Hawkins shonld unwarrantably take 
upon him even to support that Johnson's fondness of her was dissembled 
(meaning simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that if it was not the cms* 
«* it was a lesson he had learned by rote, 91 I cannot conceive ; unless it 
proceeded from a want of similar feelings in his own breast. To argue 
from her being much older than Jobnsoo, or any other circumstances, 
that he could not really love her, is absurd ; for love is not a subject of 
reasoning, but of feeling, and therefore there are no common principle* 
tipon which one can persuade another concerning it. Every man feels 
for himself, and knows how ha is affected by particular qualities in the 
person he admires, the impressions of which are too minute and delicate 
to be substantiated in language* 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was fonnd after Dr. 
Johnson's decease, by his servant, Mr. Francis Barber, who delivered it 
to my worthy friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who 
at my earnest request has obligingly favoured me with a copy of it, which 
lie and I compared with the original. I present it to the world as an urM 
doubted proof of a circumstance in the character of my illustrious friend, 
which, though some whose hard minds 1 never shall envy, may attack as 
superstitious, will I am sure endear him more to numbers of good men. 
I have an additional, aud that a personal motive for presenting it, be-» 
cause it sanctions what I myself have always maintained and am fond' 
to indulge: 

" April 26, 1759, being after 19 at Night of the 95/A. 
" O Lord ! Governor of heaven and earth, in whose hands ate embo* 
died and departed Spirits, if thon hast ordained the Souls of the Dead to 
minister to the Living, and appointed my departed Wife to have care of 
me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her attention and minis* 
tration, whether exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any 
other manner agreeable to thy Government. Forgive my presumption, 
anlighten my ignorance, and however meaner agentaare employed, grant 
me the blessed influence of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.'* 

What actually followed upon this most interesting piece of devotion 
by Johnson, we are not informed ; but I, whom it has pleased Goo to 
afflict in a similar manner to that which occasioned it, have certain ex* 
perience of benignant communication by dreams. 

That his love for his wife was of the most ardent kind, and, during 
the loog period of fifty years; was unimpaired by the lapse of time, 4s 
evident from various passages in the series of his Prayers and Medita* 
tions, published by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, as well as from other 
memorials, two of which I select, as strongly marking the tendernesa 
and sensibility of his mind. 
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" March 28, 1769L I kept Ou* (Jay as the adversary of my Tftty'f 
death, with prayer and tears in the morning, (a the evening I prayed 
for her eqn4itio#aJly, if it were lawful*" 

" April 22* 1753* t know not whether I do not too much iudulge the 
vein longings of affection ; but I hope, they intenerate nyr hearty and 
that mbeo 1 die like my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged in a 
happy interview, and that in the meantime I an incited by it to piety, 1 
will, however* not deviate too much from common and received method* 
of devotion," 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, after her death, 
preserved by him, as long as he lived, with an affectionate care, in a 
little round wooden box, in the inside of which he pasted a slip of paper, 
thus inscribed by him in fair characters, as follows : 

u Ek*u! 

€t Eli*. Johnson, 

u NuptaJul. 9° 17 36, 

" Mortua, eheu ! 

"Mart. 19° 1752." 

After his death., Mr. Francis Barber* his faithful servant, a/id pest- 

«duary legatee, offered this memorial of tenderness to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 

Mrs. Johnson's daughter; but she having declined to accept of it, he had 

it enamelled as a mourning ring for his old master, and presented it to 

his wife, Mrs, Barber, who now has. it. 

The state of mind in which a man must be upon the death of a woman 
whom he sincerely loves, had been in his contemplation many years be- 
fore. In his Irene, we find the following fervent and tender speech of 
Demetrius, addressed to his Aspasia : 

* From those bright regions of eternal day, 

* Where now thou sbta'st amongst thy fellow saints, 

* Acray'd in purer light, look down on. me ! 
*» In pleasing visions and assuasive dreams, 

u 01 sooth ipji sou], and teach, mo how to. lose thee/ 9 

I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who, before her mar- 
riage, lived for some time with Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, that she 
indulged herself in country air and nice living, at an unsuitable ex pence, 
while ber husband was drudging in the smoke of London, and thai she 
wy no means treated him with that complacency which is the most engag- 
ing quality in a wife. But oil this is perfectly compatible with hie fond- 
ness for her, especially when it is remembered- that he had a high opinion 
of ber understanding, and that the impressions which her beauty, real or 
imaginary, had originally made upon his fancy, being continued by 
habit, had not been effaced, though she herself was doubtless much 
altered for the worse. The dreadful shock of separation took place in 
the night ; and he immediately dispatched a letter to his friend, the He- 
mend Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed grief iq the 
strongest manner he had ever read ; so that it is much to be regt£tted< it 
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has not been preserved. The letter was brought to Dr. Taylor, at bis 
house in the CI oysters, Westminster, a bo at three in the morning ; and 
as it Mtg»i6ed an earnest desire to see him, he got up, and went to John* 
son as soon as he was dressed, and found him in tears and in extreme 
agitation. After being a little while together, Johnson requested him to 
join with him in prayer. He then prayed extempore, as did Dr. Taylor ; 
and thus by meanVof that piety which was ever his primary object, his 
troubled mind was, in some degree, soothed and composed. 
The next day he wrote as follows : 

" To Tub Reverend Dr. Taylor, 
'« Dear Sir, 
<( Let me have your compaoy and instruction. Do not live away 
from me. My distress is great. 

" Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning I should buy 
for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring a note in writing with you* 
" Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c. 
" March 18, 1752. " Saw. Johnson/ 9 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were severe, beyond 
what are commonly endured, I have no doubt, from the information of * 
many who were then about him, to none of whom I give more credit 
than to Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful negro servant,* who came into 
his family about a fortnight after the dismal event. These sufferings 
were aggravated by the melancholy inherent in his constitution ; and 
although he probably was not oftener in the wrong than she was, in the 
little disagreements which sometimes troubled his married state, during 
which, he owned to me, that the gloomy irritability of his existence was 
more painful to him than ever, be might very naturally, after* her death, 
be tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight omissions and offences, 
the sense of which would give him much uneasiness. Accordingly we 
find, about a year after her decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme 
Being; " O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, and nearest the 
prayers of the penitent, grant that by true contrition I may obtain for- 
giveness of all the sins committed, and of all duties neglected, in my 
union with the wife whom thou hast taken from me ; for the neglect of 

• Francis Barber was born in Jamaica, and was brought to England in 1750 
■by Colonel Bathurat, father of Johnson** very intimate friend, Dr. Batonrst. 
He was sent, for some time, to the Reverend Mr. Jackson's school, at Barton, 
in Yorkshire. The Colonel, by bis will, left him his freedom, and Dr. Bathurst 
was willing that he should enter into Johnson's service, in which he continued 
from 1758 till Johnson's death, with the exception of two intervals j in one of 
which, upon some difference with his master, he went and served an apothecary 
in Cbespside, but still visited Dr. Johnson occasionally ; in another, he took a 
fancy to go to sea. Part of the time, indeed, he was, by the kindness of his 
master, at a school in Northamptonshire, that he might have the advantage of 
some learning. So early, and so luting a connection was there between Dtv 
Johnson and this humble friend. 
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joint devotion, patient exhortation, and mild instruction. 9 ' The kind- 
ness of his heart, notwithstanding the impetuosity of his temper, is well 
known to his friends ; and I cannot trace the smallest foundation for the 
following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir John Hawkins : " The 
apparition of his departed wife was altogether ot the terrific kind, and 
hardly afforded him a hope that she was in a state of happiness." That 
he, in conformity with the opinion of many of the most able, learned, 
and pious Christians in all ages, supposed that there was a middle state 
after death, previous to the time at which departed soqIs are finally 
received to eternal felicity, appears, I think, unquestionably from his 
devotions :" And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful in me, I com- 
mend to thy fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wife ; beseeching 
thee to grant her whatever is best m her present state, nnd finalltfyo 
receive her to eternal happiness" But this state has not been looked 
upon with horror, but only as less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the church of Bromley ' 
in Kent, to which he was probably led by the residence of his friend 
Haw kes worth at that place. The funeral sermon which he composed 
for her, which was never preached, but having been given to Dr. Taylor, 
has been published since his death, is a performance of uncommon 
excellence, and full of rational and pious comfort to such as are depressed 
by that severe affliction which Johnson felt when he wrote it. When it 
. is considered that it was written in such an agitation of mind, and in the 
abort interval between her death and burial, it cannot be read without 
wonder* 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following authentic and 
artlen account of the situation in which he found him recently after his 
wife's death : " He was % in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was then 
living in his house, which was in Gough-sqiiare. He was busy with the 
Dictionary. Mr. Shiers and some others of the gentlemen who had 
formerly written for him, used to come about him. He had then little 
for himself, but frequently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress. 
The friends who visited him at that time, were chiefly Dr. Bath u rst,* 
aod Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 
with whom he and Mrs. Williams generally dined every Sunday. There 
was a talk of h'rs going to Iceland with him, which would probably have 
happened, had he lived. There was also Mr. Cave, Dr. Haw ke3 worth, 
Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. Masters, the poetess, who 
lived with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macau lay ; also, , 

* Dr. Bath u rst, though a physician of no inconsiderable merit, had not the 
good fortune to get mucji practice in London, lie was, therefore, willing to 
accept of employment abroad, and, to the regret of all who knew him, fell 
a sacrifice to the destructive climate, in the expedition against the Havannah. 
Mr. Langton recollects the following passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Beau clerk : " The Havannah is taken ; — a conquest too dearly obtained ; 
for, Bathnrst died before it. * 

44 Vix Priamis tanli totaqne Trojafnit" 

No.s. P 
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Mrs* Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not io the learned 
way, bat a worthy good woman; Mr. (now Sir Joshua) Reynolds; Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Paternoster-row, 
booksellers; Mr. Strahan, the printer; the Earl of Orrery, Lord South- 
well, Mr. Garrick." 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of his friends, and in 
particular, his humble friend Mr. Robert Levet, an obscure practiser in 
physic amongst the lower people, his fees being sometimes very small 
sums, sometimes whatever provisions his patients could afford him ; bot 
of such extensive practice in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told 
me, his walk was from Houndsditch to Mary bone. It appears from 
Johnsou*s diary, that their acquaintance commenced about the year 
1746 ; and such was Johnson's predilection for him, and fanciful estima- 
tion of his moderate abilities, that I have heard him say he should not 
be satisfied, though attended by all the College of Physicians; unless he 
had Mr. Levet with him. Ever since I was acquainted with Dr. John- 
son, and many years before, I have been assured by those who knew 
him earlier, Mr. Levet had an apartment in his house, or his chambers, 
and waited Upon him every morning, through the whole course of his 
late and tedious breakfast. He was of a strange grotesque appearance, 
stiffand formal in his manuer, and seldom said a word while any company 
was present. 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was extensive and vari- 
ous, far beyond what has been generally imagined. To trace his acquaint- 
ance with each particular person, if it could be done, would be a task, 
of which the labour would not be repaid by the advantage. But excep- 
tions are to be made ; one of which must be a friend so eminent as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was truly his dulec dents, and with whom he 
maintained an uninterrupted intimacy to the last hour of his life. When 
Johnson lived in Castle-street, Cavendsih-square, he used frequently to 
visit two ladies who lived opposite to him, Miss Cotterells, daughters of 
Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds used also to visit there, and thus they 
met. Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed above, had, from the first read- 
ing of bis Life of Savage, conceived a very high admiration of Johnson's 
powers of writing. His conversation 110 less delighted him ; and he culti- 
vated his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who was ambitious 
of general improvement. Sir Joshua, indeed, was lucky enough at their 
very first meeting to make a remark, which was so much above the 
Common-place style of conversation, that Johnson at once perceived that 
Reynolds had the habit of thinking for himself. The ladies were regret- 
ting the death of a friend, to whom they owed great obligations ; upon 
which Reynolds observed, •* You have, however, the comfort of being 
relieved from a burthen of gratitude." They were shocked a little at 
this alleviating suggestion, as too selfish ; Johnson defended it in his 
clear and forcible manner, and was mnch pleased qpth the mind, the fair 
view of human nature, which it exhibited, like some of the reflections of 
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Rochefaucault. The consequence was, that he went home with Reynolds, 
tind supped with him* 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical anecdote of Johnson 
about the time of their first acquaintance. When they were one evening 
together at the Mi 39 Cotterells', the then Duchess of Argyleand another 
lady of high rank came in. Johnson thinking that the Miss Cotterells 
were too much engrossed by them, and that he and his friend were 
neglected, as low company of whom they were somewhat ashamed, grew 
angry; and resolving to shock their supposed pride, by making their 
great visitors imagine that his friend and he were low indeed, he ad- 
dressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. Reynolds, saying, " How much 
do you think you and I could get in a week, if we were to work as hard 
as we could ?"— as if they had been common mechanics. 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq. of Langton, in Lincoln" 
shire, another much valued friend, commenced soon after the conclusion 
of his Rambler; which that gentleman, then a youth, had read with 'so 
much admiration, that he came to London chiefly with a view of endea- 
vouring to be introduced to its author. By a fortunate* chance he hap- 
pened to take lodgings in a house where Mr. Levet frequently visited ; 
and having mentioned his wish to his landlady, she introduced him to 
Mr. Levet, who readily obtained Johnson's permission to bring Mr. Lang- 
ton to him ; as, indeed, Johnson, during the whole course of his life, had 
no shyness* real or affected j but was easy of access to all who were pro- 
perly recommended) and even wished to see numbers at his levee, as his 
morning circle of company might, with strict propriety, be called. Mr, 
Langton was exceedingly surprised when the sage first appeared. He 
bad not received the smallest intimation of his figure, dress, or manner. 
From perusing his writings, he fancied he should see a decent, well-drest, 
in short, a remarkably decorous philosopher. Instead of which, down 
from his bedchamber, about nooo, came, as newly risen, a huge uncouth 
figure, with a little dark wig which scarcely covered his head, and his 
clothes hanging loose about him. But his conversation was so rich, so 
animated, and so forcible, and his religious and political notions so con- 
genial with those in which Langton had been educated, that he couceived 
for him that veneration and attachment which he ever preserved. John* 
•on was not the less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his being of a very 
ancient family ; for I have heard him say, with pleasure. " Lsmgtoo, 
Sir, bas a grant of free warren from Henry the Second ; aud Cardinal 
Stephen Langton, in^King Johu's reign, was of this family ." 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he formed an acquaintance with his fellow student, Mr. 
Topham Beauclerk ; who though their opioions and modes of life were 
so different, that it seemed utterly improbable that they .should at all 
agree, had so ardent a love of literature, so acute an understanding, such 
elegauce of manners, and so well discerned the excellent qualities df Mr. 
l^apgton, a gentleman eminent not only for worth and learning, but for 
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an inexhaustible fund of entertaining conversation, that they became 
intimate friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed a considerable time 
at Oxford. He at first thought it strange that Lang ton should associate 
so much with one who had the character of being loose, both in his prin- 
ciples and practice; buty by degrees, he himself was fascinated. Mr. 
Beauclerk's being of the St. Alban's family, and having in some parti- 
culars, a resemblance to Charles the Second, contributed, in Johnson's 
imagination, to throw a lustae upon his other qualities: and in a short 
time, the moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, dissipated Beauclerk, were 
companions. " What a coalition ! (said Garrick, when he heard of this;) 
I shall have my old friend to bail out of the Round-house/ 9 But I can 
bear testimony that it was a very agreeable association* Beauclerk was 
top polite, and valued learning and wit too much, to offend Johnson by 
sallies of infidelity or licentiousness; and Johnson delighted in the good 
qualities of Beauclerk, and hoped to correct the evil. Innumerable were 
the scenes in which Johnson was amused by the young men. Beauclerk 
could take more liberty with him, than any body with whom I ever saw 
him ; but, on the other hand, Beauclerk was not spared by his respectable 
companion, when reproof was proper. Beauclerk had such a propen- 
sity to satire, that at one time Johnson said to him, " You never open 
your mouth but with iutention to give pain; aud you have often given 
me pain, not from the power of what you said, but from seeing your in- 
tention." At another time applying to him, with a slight alteration, a 
line of Pope, he said. 

" Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools — 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every thing thou say'st the 
other." At another time he said to him, "Thy body is all vice, and 
thy mind all virtue. 1 ' Beauclerk not seeming to relish the compliment, 
Johnson said, " Nay, Sir, Alexander the Great, marching in triumph into 
Babylon, could not have desired to have had more said to him." 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house at Windsor, where 
he wah entertained with experiments in natural philosophy. One Sunday, 
when the weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, insensibly, to 
saunter about all the morning. They went into a church-yard, in the 
time of divine service, and Johnson laid himself down at his ease upon one 
of the iomb-stones. " Now, Sir, (said Beauclerk) you are like Hogarth's 
Idle Apprentice.*' Wheu Johnson got his pension, Beauclerk said to 
him, in the humourous phrase of Falstaff, " 1 hope you'll now purge 
and live cleanly, like a gentleman." 

One night when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at a tavern in 
London, and sat till about three in the morning, it came into their heada 
to go and knock up Johnson, and see if they could prevail on him to 
join them in a ramble. They rapped violently at the door of his cham- 
bers in the Temple, till at last he appeared in hi» shirt, with his little 
black wig en the top of his head, instead of a nightcap, and a poker in 
his hand, imagining, probably, that some ruffians were coming to attack 
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him. When he discovered who they were, and was told their errand, he 
smiled, and with great good humour agreed to their proposal: " What, 
is it you, you dogs ! Til have a frisk with you." He was soou dreat, 
.and they sallied forth together into Covent-Garden, where the green* 
grocers and frui teres were beginning to arrange their hampers, just com- 
ing in from the country. Johnson made some attempts to hejp them ; but 
the v honest gardeners stared so at his figure and manner, aod odd inter- 
ference, that he soon saw his services were not relished. They then re- 
paired to one of the neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor 
called Bishop, which Johnson had always liked : while in joyous con- 
tempt of sleep, from which he had been roused, he repeated the festive 
lines, 

" Short, O short then be thy reign, 
" And give us to the world again!"* 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the Thames, took a boat 
and rowed to Billingsgate. Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased 
with their amusement, that they resolved to persevere iu dissipation for 
the rest of the day : but Langton deserted them, being engaged to break- 
fast with some young Ladies. Johnson scolded him for " leaving his 
social friends, to go and sit with a set of wretched un-idea'd girls.'* 
Garrick being told of this ramble, said to him smartly, " 1 heard of your 
frolic t'other night. You'll be in the Chronicle." Upon which John- 
son afterwards observed. "He durst not do such a thing. His wife 
would not let him." 

He entered upon this year, J 753, with his usual piety, as appears from 
the following prayer, which I transcribed from that part of his diary 
which he burnt a few days before his death : 

" Jan. J, 1753, N. S. which I shall use for the future. 

" Almighty God, who hast continued my life to this day, grant that 
by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, I may improve the time which 
thou shalt grant me, to my eternal salvation. Make me to remember, • 
to thy glory, thy judgements and thy mercies. Make me so to consider 
the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken from me, that it may dispose 
me, by thy grace, to lead the residue of my life iu thy fear. Grant this, 
O Lord, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, and the melancholy 
of bis* grief, by taking an active part in the composition of" The Adven- 
turer," in which he began to write April 10, markiug his essays with the 
signature T, by which most of his papers in that collection are distin- 
guished : those, however, which have that signature, and also that of 
Mysargyruf, were not written by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. BathursU 
Indeed Johnson's energy of thought, and richness of language, are still 

• Mr. Langton has recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the passage wrong. 
The lines are in Lord Lansdowne's Drinking Song # to Sleep, and run thus : 
" Short, very short be then thy reign, ' 
" For I'm in haste to laugh and drink again. 1 ' 
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more decisive marks than any signature. As a proof of this, my readers, 
I imagine, will not doubt that number 39, on sleep, is his ; for it not 
only has the general texture and colour of his style, but the authors 
with whom he was peculiarly conversant, are readily introduced in it in 
cursory allusion. The translation of a passage in Statius quoted in that 
paper, and marked C. B. has been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bath u rat, 
whose Christian uame was Richard. How much this amiable man actually 
contributed to " The Adventurer," cannot be known. Let me add, that 
Hawkesworth's imitations of Johnson are sometimes so happy, that it is 
extremelyjdifficult to distinguish them, with certainty, from the compo- 
sitions of his great archetype. Hawkesworth was his closest imitator, a 
circumstance of which that writer would once have been proud to be told, 
though, when he had become elevated by having risen into some degree 
of consequence, he, in a conversation with me, had the provoking 
effrontery to say he was not sensible of it. 

Johnson was truly zealous for the success of ♦* The Adventurer ;** and 
very toon after his engaging in it, he wrote the following letter ; 

"To the Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton, 

" Dear Sir, 

" I ought to have written to you before now, but I ought to do, 
many things which I do not ; nor can I, indeed, claim any merit from 
this letter; for being desired by the atithoursaud proprietor of the Adven* 
turer to look out for another hand, my thoughts necessarily fixed upon 
you, whose fund of literature will enable you to assist them, with very 
little interruption of your studies, 

" They desire you, to engage to furnish one paper a month, at two 
guineas a paper, which you may very readily perform. We have con- 
sidered that a paper should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of 
life, and disquisitions of literature. The part which depends on the 
imagination is very well supplied, as you will find when you read the 
paper: for descriptions of life, there is now a treaty almost made with an 
aothour and an authouress : aud the province of criticism and literature 
they are Very desirous to assign to the commentator on Virgil. 

*' 1 hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that the next post will 
bring us your compliance. I speak as oue of the fraternity, though I 
have no part in the paper, beyond now and then a motto ; but two of the 
writers are my particular friends, and I hope the pleasure of seeing a 
third united to them, will not be denied to, dear, 

" Your most obedient, 

" Aud most humble servant, 
" March, 8, 1753. «• Sam. Johnson.'* 

The consequence of this letter was, Dr. Warton's enriching the col- 
lection with several admirable essays. 

Johnson's saying " I have no part in the paper beyond now and then 
a motto," may seem inconsistent with his being the author of the papers 
marked T. Bathe had* &t this time* written only one number; and 
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besides, even at any after period', he might have us4d the same expression, 
considering it as a point of honour not to own thenr: for Mrs. Williams 
told me that, " as he had given those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold 
thena at two guineas each, he never would own them ; nay, he used to 
•ay, he did not write them : but the fact was, that he dictated them, 
while Bathurst wrote," 1 read to him Mrs. Williams's account ; he 
smiled, and said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which the productions of 
one person are thus passed upon the world for the productions of another. 
I allow, that not only knowledge, but powers and qualities of mind may 
be communicated ; but the actual effect of individual exertioo never can 
be transferred, with truth, to any other than its own original cause. One 
person's child may be made the child of another person by adoption, as 
among the Romans, or by the ancient Jewish mode of a wife having 
children borne to her upon her knees, by her handmaid. But these 
were children in a different sense from that of nature.'' It was clearly 
understood that they were not of the blood of their nominal parents. So 
in literary children, an author may give the profits and fame of his com- 
position to another man, but cannot make that other the real author. 
A Highland gentleman, a younger branch of a family, once consulted 
me if he could not validly purchase the Chieftainship of his family from 
the Chief, who was willing to sell it. I told him it was impossible for 
him to acquire, by purchase, a right to be a different person from what 
he really was; for that the right of Chieftainship attached to the blood 
of primogeniture, and, therefore, was incapable of being transferred. I 
added, that though Esau sold his birth-right, or the advantages belong- 
ing to it, he still remained the first-born of his parents ; and that whatever 
agreement a Chief might make with any of the clan, the Heralds-Office 
coold not admit of the metamorphosis, or with any decency attest that 
the younger was the elder ; but I did not convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson's papers in the Adventurer are very similar to those of the 
Rambler ; but being rather more varied in their subjects, and being mixed 
with essays by other writers, upon topics more generally attractive than 
even the most elegant ethical discourses, the sale of the work, at first,* 
was more extensive. Without meaning, however, to depreciate the 
Adventurer, I must observe, that as the value of the Rambler came, in 
the progress of time, to be better known, it grew upon the public 
estimation, and that its sale has far exceeded that of any other periodical 
papers since the reign of Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of bis diary I find the following entry : 

" April 3, 1753. 1 began the second vol. of my Dictionary, room 
being left in the first for Preface, Grammar, and History, hone of them 
yet begun. 

"O God, who hast hitherto supported me, enable me to proceed in 
this labour, and in the whole task of my present state ; that when 1 shall 
reader up, at the last day, an account of the talent committed to me, I 
nsay receive pardon, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen." 
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He this year favoured Mrs. Lenox with a Dedication* to tbe Earl of 
Orrery! of her " Shakspeare Illustrated." 

la 1754 I can trace nothing published by him, except his numbers of 
the Adventurer, atid " The Life of Edward Cafe," in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February. In biography there can be no question that he 
excelled, beyond all who have attempted that species of composition ; 
upon which, indeed, he set the highest value. To the minute selection 
of characterise cal circumstances, for which the ancients were remarkable, 
he added a philosophical research, and the most perspicuous and energetic, 
language. Cave was certaiuly a man of estimable qualities, and was 
eminently diligent and successful in his own business, which, doubtless, 
entitled him to respect. But he was peculiarly fortunate in being re- 
corded by Johnson ; who, of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, 
without any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has made an in- 
teresting and agreeable narrative. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson full occupation this 
year. As it approached to its conclusion, he probably worked with re- 
doubled vigour, as seamen increase their exertion and alacrity when they 
have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson bad paid the high compliment of 
addressing to his Lordship the Plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to 
him in such a manner as to excite his contempt and indignation. The 
world has been for many years amused with a story confidently told, and 
as confidently repeated with additional circumstances, that a sudden dis- 
gust was taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having been one day 
kept long in waiting in his Lordship's antechamber, for which the reason 
assigned was, that he had company with him ; and that at last, when 
the door opened, out walked Col ley Cibber; and that Johnson was so 
violently provoked when he found for whom he had been so long ex- 
cluded, that he went away in a passion, and never would return. I re- 
member having mentioned this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who 
told me, he was very intimate with Lord Chesterfield ; and holding it as 
a well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, that " Cib- 
ber, who had been introduced familiarly by the back-stairs, had pro- 
bably not been there above ten minutes." It may 6eem strange even to 
entertain a doubt concerning a story so long and so widely curreut, and 
thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by the authority which I have 
mentioned ; but Johnson himself assured me, that there was not the least 
foundation for it. He told me, that there never was any particular in- 
cident which produced a quarrel between Loid Chesterfield and him; 
but that his Lordship's contiuued neglect was the reasou why he resolved 
to have no connection with him. When the Dictionary was upon the eve 
of publication, Lord Chesterfield, who, it in said, had flattered himself 
with expectations that Johnson would dedicate the work to him, at- 
tempted, in a courtly munner, to soothe and insinuate himself with the 
Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold indifference with which 
he had treated its learned author; and further attempted to conciliate 
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him, by writing two papers in " The World," in recommendation of the 
work ; and it roast be confessed, that they contain some studied com- 
pliments, so fiuely turned, that if there had been no previous offence, 
it it probable that Johoson would have been highly delighted. Praise, 
in general, was pleasing to him ; but by praise from a man of rank aod 
elegant accomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

His Lordship says, " I think the public in general, and the republic 
of letters, in particular, are greatly obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having 
undertaken, and executed so great and desirable a work. Perfection is 
not to be expected from man ; but if we are to judge by the various 
works of Johuson already published, we have good reason to believe, 
that he will bring this as near to perfection as any man could do. The 
Plan of it, which he published some years ago, seems to me a proof of 
it. Nothing can be more rationally imagined, or more accurately and 
elegautly expressed. I therefore recommend the previous perusal of 
it to all those who intend to buy the Dictionary, and who, 1 suppose, 
•re all those who can afford it." 

M It must be owned, that our language is, at present, in a state of 
aoarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been the worse for it. 
Daring our free and open trade, many words and expressions have been 
imported, adopted, and naturalized from other languages, which have 
greatly enriched our own. Let it still preserve what real strength and 
beauty it may have borrowed from others ; but let it not, like the Tar-i 
peimn maid, be overwhelmed and crushed by unnecessary ornaments. 
The time for discrimination seems to be now come* Toleration, adop- 
tion, aod naturalization have run their lengths. Good order aud authority 
are now necessary. But where shall we find them, and at the same time, 
the obedience due to them ? We must have recourse to the old Roman 
expedient in times of eonfusion, and chuse a dictator. Upon this prin- 
ciple, I give my vote to Mr. Johnson, to fill that great and arduous task, 
and I hereby declare, that I make a total surrender of all my right* and 
privileges in the English language, as a free-born British subject, to the 
said Mr. Johnson, during the term of his dictatorship. Nay more, I 
will not only obey him like an old Roman, as my dictator, but, like a 
modern Roman, I will implicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hold 
him to be infallible while in the chair, but no longer. More than this he 
cannot well require ; for, I presume, that obedience can never be ex- 
pected, when there is neither terrour to enforce, nor interest to invite it." 

" But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of our Language, 
through its several fttages, were still wanting at home, and importunately 
called for from abroad. Mr^Johnson's labours will now, I dare say, very 
fully supply that want, and greatly contribute to the farther spreading of 
our language in other countries. Learners were discouraged, by finding 
no standard to resort to ; and, consequently thought it incapable of any. 
They will now be undeceived and encouraged." 

No. 3. Q 
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This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who thought that 
" all was false and hollow,'* despised the honeyed words, aod was even 
indignant that Lord Chesterfield should, for a moment imagine, that he 
could be the dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me concerning 
Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was, " Sir, after making gteat 
professions, he had, for many years, taken no notice of me ; but when 
my Dictionary was coming out, he fell a scribbling in " The World," 
about it Upon which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil terms, 
but such as might shew him that I did not mind what he said or wrote, 
and that I had done with him." 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has been said, and 
about which curiosity has been so loog excited, without being gratified. 
I for many years solicited Johnsoo to favour me with a copy of it, that 
so excellent a composition might not be lost to posterity. He delayed 
from time to time to give it me ;% till at last in I78t, when we were on a 
visit at Mr. Dilly's, at Southhill in Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dic- 
tate it to me from memory. He afterwards found among his papers 
a copy of it, which he bad dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its title and cor- 
rections, in his own hand-writing. This he gave to Mr. Langton ; add- 
ing that if it were to come into print; he wished it to be from that copy. 
By Mr. Langton's kindness, I am enabled to enrich my work with a 
perfect transcript of what the world has so eagerly desired to see. 

" To the Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterfield* 

"My Lord, . February 7* 1755. 

" I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of the World, that 
two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to the public, were 
written by your Lordship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, which, 
beiog very little accustomed to favours from the great, I know not well 
how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

" When, upoo some slight encouragemeot, I 6rst visited your Lord* 
abip, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address, and could not forbear to wish that 1 might boast my- 
self Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la tare; — that I might obtain (hat 
regard for which I saw the world contending ; but I found my attend- 
ance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would suffer 
me to continue it. When I had once addressed your Lordship ia 
public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired and 

X Dr. Johnson appeared to have had a remarkable delicacy with reaped to 
the circulation of this letter * for Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, iufonns 
me that having many years ago pressed him to be allowed to read it to the 
second Lord Hardwicke, who was very desirous to hear it (promising at the 
.same time, that no copy of it should be taken) Johnson seemed much pleased 
that it had attracted the attention of a nobleman of such a respectable character; 
but aAer pausing some time, declined to comply with the request, saying, with 
a smile, M No, Sir ; 1 have hart the dog too much already ;*' or words to that 
purpose. 
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uncourtly scholar can possess. I had. done all that I could ? and no 
man is well pleased to bare his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

" Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in yonr out* 
ward rooms, or was repulsed from your door: during which time I have 
been pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of. publication, 
without one act v of assistance,} one word of encouragement, or one 
smile of favour* Such treatment 1 did not expect, for 1 never had a 
Patron before. 

" The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and found 
him a native of the rocks* f 

" Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached ground, en- 
cumbers him with help ? The notice which you have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been 
delayed till 1 am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it ;|| till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the Public should consider me as owing 
that to a Patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

" Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation to any 
favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though I should con* 
elude it, if less be possible* with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exaltation. " My Lord, 

" Your Lordship's most humble 

" Most obedient servant, 

" Sam. John»on."§ 

J The following note is subjoined by Mr. Langton. "Dr. Johnson, when 
he gave me this copy of his letter, desired that I would annex to his information 
to me, that whereas it is said in the letter that ' no assistance has been received,* 
be did once receive from Lord Chesterfield the sum of ten pounds, but as 
that was so inconsiderable a sum, he thought the mention of it could not 
properly find a place in a letter of the kind that this was." 

|| In this passage Dr. Johnson evidently alludes to the loss of his wife. We 
find the same tender recollection recurring to his miud upon innumerable oc- 
casions; and, perhaps no man ever more forcibly felt the truth of the sentiment 
so elegantly expressed by my friend Mr. Malone, in his Prologue, to Mr. 
Jephson's tragedy of Ju li a : 

ft Vain— wealth, and fame, and fortune's fostering care, 
1' If no fond breast the splendid blessings share i 
*.' And, each day's bustling pageantry once past, 
" There, only there, our bliss is found at last/* 

$ Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. Johnson dictated to me 
from recollection, the variations are found to be so slight, that this must be 
added to the many other proofs which he gave of the wonderful extent and 
accuracy of his memory. To gratify the curious in composition, I have deposited 
both the copies in the British Museum. 
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* 

" While this was the talk of the town, (says Dr. Adams, in a letter to 
me) I happened to visit Dr. Warburton, who finding that I was acquainted 
with Johnson, desired me earnestly to carry his compliments to him, and 
tell him, that he honoured him for his manly behaviour in rejecting these 
condescensions of Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treatment he 
had received from him with a proper spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased 
with this compliment, for he had always a high opinion of Warburton." J 
Indeed, the force of mind whicn appeared in this letter, was congenial 
with that which Warburton himself amply possessed. 

There is a cortous minute circumstance which struck me, in comparing 
the various editions of Johnson's Imitations of Juvenal. In the tenth 
Satire one of the couplets upon the vanity of wishes even for literary 
distinction stood thus : 

M Yet think what ills the scholar's life assail, 
u Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.*' 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chesterfield's fallacious 
patronage made him feel, he dismissed the word garret from the sad 
group, and in all the subsequent editions the line stands 

" Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail.*' 

That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified by the lofty con- 
tent pt f and polite, yet keen, satire with which Johnson exhibited him to 
himself in this letter, it is impossible to doubt. He, however, with that 
glossy duplicity which was his constant study, affected to be quite un- 
concerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was 
_ sorry Johnson had written his letter to Lord Chesterfield. Dodsley, with 
the true feelings of trade, said, " he was very sorry too ; for that he had 
a property in the Dictionary, to which his Lordship's patronage might 
have been of consequence." He then told Dr. Adamn, that Lord Ches- 
terfield had shewn him the letter. " I should have imagined (replied Dr» 
Adams) that Lord Chesterfield would have concealed it." •• Pob ! (said 
Dodsley) do you think a letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chester- 
field? Not at all, Sir. It lay upon his table, where any body might see 
it. He read it to me ; said, * this man has great powers,' pointed out 
the severest passages, and observed how well they were expressed." This 
air of indifference, which imposed upon the worthy Dodsley, was cer- 
tainly nothing but arspecimen of that dissimulation which Lord Ches- 
terfield inculcated as one of the most essential lessons for the cooduct of 

X Soon after Edwards's M Csnons of Criticism" came out, Johnson was 
dining at Tonson the Bookseller's, with Hay man the Painter and some more 
company. Hay man related to Sir Joshua Reynolds, thst the conversation 
having turned upon Edwards's book, the gentlemen praised it much, and 
Johnson allowed its merit. But when they went farther, and appeared to put 
that author upon a level with Warburton, M Nay, (said Johnson,) he has given 
him some smart hits to be sure; but there is no proportion between the two 
men ; they moat not be named together. A fly, Sir, may sting a stately horse, 
and totkt him wince; but one is but an insect, and the other is a horse still.' 9 
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Site* HU Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to Dodsley from the 
charges brought against him by Johnson ; but we may judge of the 
fiimsineas of his defence, from his having excused his neglect of Johnson, 
by saying, that, " he had heard he had changed his lodgings, and did 
not know where Jie lived ;" as if there could have been the smallest dif- 
ficulty to inform himself of that circumstance, by enquiring in the lite* 
rary circle with which his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, 
himself, one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and suggested, that his not 
being admitted when he called on him, was probably not to be imputed 
to Lord Chesterfield ; for his Lordship had declared to Dodsley, that, 
" he would have turned off the best servant, he ever had, if he had known 
that he denied him to a man who would have been always more than 
welcome ;" and in confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord Chester- 
field's general affability and easiness of access, especially to literary men. 
«* Sir, (said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield ; he is the proudest 
man this day existing. 9 ' " No, (said Dr. Adams) there is one person, at 
least, as proud ; I think, by your own account you are the prouder man 
of the two." " But mine (replied Johnson instantly) was defensive pride." 
This, as Dr. Adams well observed, was one of those happy turns for 
which he was so remarkably ready* 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed his opinion of Lord Chester- 
field, did not refrain from expressing himself concerning that noble- 
man with pointed freedom : " This man (said he) I thought had been 
a Lord among wits; but, I find, he is only a wit among Lords !" And 
wheu his letters to his natural son were published, he observed, that 
" they teach the morals of a whore, and the manners of a dancing- 
roaster."): 

X That collection of letters cannot be vindicated from the serious charge of 
encouraging, in some passages, one of the vices most destructive to the good * 
order aud comfort of society, which bis Lordship represents as mere fashion* 
able gallantry ; and, in others, of inculcating the base practice of dissimulation, 
and recommending, with disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual attention to 
external elegance of manners. But it must, at the same time, be allowed, 
that they contain many good precepts of conduct, and much genuine informa- 
tion upon life and manners, very happily expressed* and that there was consi- 
derable merit in paying so much attention to the improvement of one who was 
dependent upon his Lordship's protection ; it has, probably, been exceeded in 
no instance by the most exemplary parent; and though I can by no means 
approve of confounding the distinction between lawful and illicit offspring, 
which is, in effect, insulting the civil establishment of our country, to look no 
higher ; I cannot help thinking it laudable to be kindly attentive to those, of 
whose existence we have, in aoy way, been the cause. Mr. Stanhope's 
character has been unjustly represented as diametrically opposite to what Lord 
Chesterfield wished him to be. He has been called dull, gross, and aukward : 
but 1 knew him at Dresden, when he was Envoy to that court; and though 
he could not boast of the graces, he was, in truth, a sensible, civil, well- 
behaved man. 
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The character of a " respectable Hottentot," in Lord Chesterfield's 
letters, hat been generally understood to be meant for Johnson, and 1 
have no doubt that it was. But I remember when the Literary Pro* 
perty of those letters was contested in the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and Mr. Henry Dundas,£ one of the counsel for the proprietors, read 
this character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dairy m pie, Lord 
Hailes, one of the Judges, maintained, with some warmth, that it was 
not intended as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late noble Lord, distin- 
guished for abstruse science. I have heard Johnson himself talk of the 
character, and say that it was meant for George Lord Lyttelton, in which 
I could by no means agree ; for his Lordship had nothing of that vio- 
lence which is a conspicuous feature in the composition. Finding that 
my illustrious friend con Id bear to have it supposed that it might be 
meant for him, I said, laughingly, that there was one trait which un- 
questionably did not belong to him ; " he throws his meat any where 
but down his throat," " Sir, (said he,) Lord Chesterfield never saw me 
eat in his life." 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbroke's works, published 
by Mr. David Mallet. The wild and pernicious ravings, under the name 
of " Philosophy," which were thus ushered into the world gave great of- 
, fence to all well-principled men. Johnson, hearing of their tendency, 
which nobody disputed, was roused with a just indignation, and pro- 
pounced this memorable sentence upon the noble author and his editor* 
*' Spr, he was a scoundrel, and a coward : a scoundrel for charging a 
blunderbuss against religion and morality ; a coward, because he had no 
resolution to fire it off himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly 
Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his death !" Garrick, who I can 
attest from my own knowledge, had his mind seasoned with pious re- 
Terence, and sincerely disapproved of the infidel writings of several, 
whom in the conrse of his almost universal gay intercourse with men of 
eminence, he treated with external civility, distinguished himself upon 
this occasion. Mr. Pelham died on the very day on which Lord Boling- 
broke's works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on his death, beginning 

" Let others hail the rising sun, 

M I bow to that whose course is run.** 

in which is the following stanza : 

" The same sad morn, to Church mid state 
** (So for our sins 'twas fixd by fate,) 

* A double stroke was given ; 
M Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 
M St John's fell genius issued forth, 

" And Pelham fled to heaven:* 

Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to make an excursion to 
Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the libraries there* Of this, and 
of many interesting circumstances concerning him, during a part of hi* 

J Now [1792] one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries of State. 
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life when he converted bat Tittle with the world, I am enabled to give a 
particular account, by the liberal communications of the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Warton, who obligingly furoUhed me with several of our com- 
mon friend's letters, which he illustrated with notes. These I shall in- 
sert in their proper places. / 

«• To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Waeton. 
«« Sir, 

" It is but an ill return for the book with which you were pleased to 
favour me,} to have delayed my thanks for it till now. I am too apt to 
be negligent ; but 1 can never deliberately shew my disrespect to a man 
of your character ; and I now pay you a very honest acknowledgement, 
for the advancement of the literature of our native country. You have 
shewn to all, who shall hereafter attempt the study of our ancieut au- 
thors, the way to success ; by directing them to the perusal of the books 
which those authors had read. Of this method, Hughes,|| and men much 
greater than Hughes, seem never to have thought. The reason why the 
authors, which are yet read, of the sixteenth century, are so little under- 
stood, is, that they are read, alone ; and no help is borrowed from those 
who lived with them, or before them* Some part of this ignorance I 
hope to remove by my book,§ which now draws towards its end; but 
which 1 cannot finish to my mind, without visiting the libraries of Oxford, 
which I therefore hope to see in a fortnight.^ I know not how long I 
shall stay, or where I shall lodge; but shall be sure to look for you at 
my arrival, and we shall easily settle the rest. 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient, &c. 
" [London,] July 16, 1754." " Sam. Johnson." 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. Warton pre- 
served and communicated to me the following memorial, which, though 
not written with all the care and attention which that learned and 
elegant writer bestowed on those compositions which he intended for the 
public eye, is so happily expressed in an easy style, that I should injure 
it by any alteration : 

" When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long vacation was 
beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This was the first 
time of his being there, after quitting the University. The next morn- 
ing after his arrival ; he wished to see his old College, Pembroke. I 
went with him. He was highly pleased to find all the College-servants 
which he had left there still remaining, particularly a very old butler ; and 
expressed great satisfiaction at being recognised by them, and conversed 
with them , familiarly. He waited on the master, Dr. RadclifFe, who 

X u Observations on Spenser's Fairy Queen, the first edition of which was 
now published." 

H u Hughes published an edition of Spenser. 1 * 

S M His Dictionary/' 

% u He came to Oxford within a fortnight, and stayed about five weeks. He 
lodged at a house called Kettel- hall, near Trinity College. But during this 
visit at Oxford, he collected nothing in the libraries for his Dictionary." 
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received him very coldly* Johnson at least expected, that the master 
would order a copy of his Dictionary, now near publication ; but the 
master did not chose to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson to dine, 
nor even to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. After we had left the 
lodgings, Johnson said to me, * There lives a man, who lives by the 
revenues of literature, and will not move a finger to support it. If I 
come to live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode at Trinity. 9 We then 
called on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one of the fellows, and of Johnson's 
standing. Here was a most cordial greeting on both sides. On leaving 
him Johnson said, * 1 used to think Meeke had excellent parts, when we 
were boys together at the college : but, alas ! 

* Lost in a convent's solitary gloom f 

f I remember, at the classical lecture in the Hall, I could not bear 
Meeke's superiority, and I tried to sit as far from him as I could, that I 
might not hear him construe. 9 N 

" As we were leaving the College, he said, ' Here I translated Pope's 
Messiah. Which do you think is the best line in it ?— -My own 
favourite is, 

* Vatlis aromaticas fundit Saronica nuba.' 

1 told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter, f did not tell him, 
it was not in the Virgitian style. He much regretted that hi* first tutor 
was dead ; for whom he seemed to retain the greatest regard. He said, 
' I once had been a whole morning sliding in Christ-Church meadows 
and missed his lecture in logick. After dinner he sent for me to his room. 
I expected a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went with a beating 
heart. When we were seated, he told me he had sent for me to drink a 
glass of wine with him, and to tell me, he was not angry with me for 
missing his lecture. This was, in fact, a most severe reprimaud. Some 
more of the boys were then sent for, and we spent a very pleasant after* 
noon. 9 Besides Mr. Meeke, there was only one other Fellow of Pembroke 
now resident ; from both of whom Johnson received the greatest civilities 
during this visit, and they pressed him very much to have a room in the 
college. 

" In the course of this visit (1754,) Johnson and I walked three or 
four times to Ellsfield, a village beautifully situated about three miles 
from Oxford, to see Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, with whom-Johnsoa 
was well pleased. At this place, Mr. Wise had fitted up a house and 
gardens, in a siugular manuer, but with great taste. Here was an excel- 
lent library, particularly, a valuable collection of books in Northern 
literature, with which Johnson was often very busy. One day Mr. Wise 
read to us a dissertation which he was preparing for the press, intitled, 
" A History and Chronology of the fabulous ages.*' Some old divinities 
of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called the Ca*iri, made a very 
important part of the theory of this piece ; and in conversation afterwards 
Mr. Wise talked much of his Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford in the 
evening, I outwalked Johnson, and he cried out Sufflamina, a Latin 
word which came from his month with peculiar grace, and was as much as 
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to say, Put on your drag chain. Before ' we got home, 1 again walked 
too fast for him ; and he now cried out, ' Why, yon walk as if you were 
pursued by all the Cabiei in a body.' In an evening we frequently 
took long walks from Oxford into the country, returning to supper* 
Once, in our way home, we viewed the ruins of the abbies of Oseney and 
Rewley, near Oxford. After at least half an hour's silence, Johnson said* 
*• I viewed them with indignation V We had then a long conversation on 
Gothic buildings ; and in talking of the form of old halls, he said, ' In 
these halls, the fire place was anciently always in the middle of the room, 
till the Whigs removed it on one side.' — About this time there had been 
su execution of two or three criminals at Oxford on a Monday. . Soon 
afterwards, one day .at dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swinton, the chap- 
lain of the gaol, and also a frequent preacher before the University, a 
learned man, but often thoughtless and absent, preached the condemna- 
tion-sermon on repentance, before the convicts, on the preceding day, 
Sunday ; and that in the close he told his audience, that he should give 
them the remainder of what he had to say on the subject the next Lord's 
Day. Upon which, one of our company, a Doctor of Divinity, and a 
plain matter-of-fact man, by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, 
gravely remarked, that he had probably preached the same sermon before 
the University : ' Yes, Sir, (says Johnson) but the University were not to 
be hanged the next morning. 

" I forgot to observe before, that when be left Mr. Meeke, (as 1 have 
told above) he added, 'About the same time of life, Meeke was left 
behind at Oxford to feed on a fellowship, and I went to London to get 
my living : now, Sir, see the difference of our literary characters 1" 

The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson to Mr. Chambers, of 
Lincoln College, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of the judges 
in India :J 

To Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College. 

«« Dear Sir, 
" The commission which I delayed to trouble you with at your 
departure, I am now obliged to send you : and beg that you will be so 
kind as to carry it to Mr. Warton, of Trinity, to whom I should have 
written immediately, but that I know not if he be yet come back to 
Oxford. 

" In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vol. I pag. 18. MSS. 
Bodl. Martyrium xv martyrum sub Juliano, auctore Theopylacto. 

" It is desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, and send word, what will 
be the cost of transcribing this manuscript. 

" Vol. II. p. 32. Num. 1022. 58. Coll. 'Nov.— Comment aria in Acta 
ApostoL— Comment in Septem Epistolas Catholicas. 

" He is desired to tell what is the age of each of these manuscripts: 
and what it will cost to have a transcript of the two first pages of each. 

% Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who had the original. 
No. 2 R 
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" If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, yon may try if yon era get it done 
by any body else ; or stay till he comes according to your own convent* 
enet* It is for an Italian literato. 

" The answer is to be directed to his Excellency Mr. Zoo, Venetian 
Resident, Soho-Square* 

" I hope, dear Sir, that yon do not regret the change of London for 
Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, and Miss Williams ;% and we shall all be 
glad to hear from you, whenever you shall be so kind as to write to, Sir,- 

" Your, most humble Servant, 

" Nov. 8 1 , 1 754. " Sam. Johnson." 

The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has been observed, could not 
be obtained for him at an early period of his life, was now considered as 
an honour of considerable importance, in order to grace the title-page 
of his Dictionary; and his character in the literary world being by this 
time deservedly high, his friends thought that, if proper exertions were 
made, the University of Oxford would pay him the compliment. 

" To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I am extremely obliged to you and to Mr. Wise, for the un- 
common care which you have taken of my interest :|| if you can ac- 
complish your kind design, I shall certainly take me a little habitation 
among you. 

" The books which I promised to Mr. Wise, § I have not been able ta 
procure : but I shall send him a Fin nick Dictionary, the only copy, 
perhaps, in England, which was presented me by a learned Swede : but 
I keep it back, that it may make a set of my owu books of the new 

X ** I presume she was a relation of Mr. Zachariah Williams, who died in his 
eighty-third year, July IS, 1755. When Dr. Johnson was with me at Oxford, 
in 1755, he gave to the Bodleian Library a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a 
work in Italian, with an English translation on the opposite page. The Eng- 
lish title page is this : " An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude 
at Sea, by an exact Variation of the Magnetical Needle, &c By Zachariah 
Williams. London, printed for Dodsley, 1755." The English translation, 
from the strongest internal marks, is unquestionably the Work of Johnson. 
In a blank leaf, Johnson has written the age, and time of death, of the au- 
thor, Z. Williams, as I have said above. On another blank leaf, is pasted a 
paragraph from a news-paper, of the death and character of Williams, which 
is plainly written by Johnson. He was very anxious about placing this book 
in 'the Bodleian : and, for fear of any omission or mistake, he entered, in the 
great Catalogue, the title-page of it with his owu hand.'' 

[In this statement there is a slight mistake. The Eoglish account, which 
was written by Johnson, was the original; the Italian was a translation, done 
by Baretti. See p. 137. M alone.] 

|| " In procuring hhn the degree of Master of Arts by diploma at Oxford." 

{"Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at this time Radcliviaii librarian, 
at Oxford. He was a man of very considerable learning, and emiueully skilled 
in Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. He died in 1707." 
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edition, with which I shall accompany it, more welcome. You will 
mature him of my gratitude. 

" Poor dear Collins ! $— Would a letter give him any pleasure ? I have 
a mind to write. 

" I am glad of your hindrance in your Spenserian design, yet I would 
not have it delayed. Three houra a day stolen from sleep and amuse* 
meat will produce it. Let a Servitour || transcribe the quotations, and 
interleave them with references, to save time. This will shorten the 
work, said lessen the fatigue. 

" Can I do any thing to promoting the diploma ? I would not be want- 
ing to co-operate with your kindness ; of which, whatever be the effect, 
1 shall be, dear Sir, " Your most obliged, &c. 

" [London,] Nov. 28, 1754. " Sam. Johnson.' 9 

To THC SAME. 

" Dear Sis, 

" I am extremely sensible of the favour done me, both by Mr. Wise 
and yourself. The book § cannot, I think, be printed in less than six 

I u Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a visit to Mr. Warton ; 
but labouring under the most deplorable languor of body, and dejection 
of mind/* 

la a fetter to Dr. Joseph Warton, written sosae months before, (March 8, 
1755,) Dr. Johnson thus speaks of CoUins : 

M Bat how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers or literary 
a t tai nm ents, when we consider the condition of poor Coljins. I knew him a 
few years ago fall of hopes, and full of projects, versed in many languages, 
high iu fancy, and strong in retention. This busy and forcible mind is now 
under the government of those, who lately could not have been able to 
comprehend the least and most narrow of his designs. What do you hear of 
him ? are there hopes of his recovery ? or is he to pass the remainder of his 
life in misery and degradation ? perhaps, with complete consciousness of hi* 
calamity." * 

u In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, (Dec. 24, 1734) he thus 
feelingly alludes to their unfortunate friend : 

44 Poor dear Collius ! Let me know whether you think it would give him 
pleasure if I should write to him. I have often been near his state, and there- ' 
fore have it in great commiseration." 

Again, — April 0, 1756 : 
* What becomes of poor dear Collins? I wrote him a letter which he 
never answered. I suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is" 
no common loss. The moralists all talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and the 
tranaitoriness of beauty : but it is yet more dreadful to consider that the powers 
of the mind aae equally liable to change, that understanding may make its ap- 
pearance and depart, that it may blaze and expire." 

See Biographical Memoirs of the late Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton, by the 
Reverend John Wool, A. M. 4to. 1806. 

Mr. Collins who was the son of a hatter at Chichester, was born December 
£3, 1720, and was released from the dismal state here so pathetically de- 
scribed, in 1756. 

I Young Students of the lowest rank at Oxford are so called. 

§ His Dictionary. • 
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weeks, nor probably so soon ; and I will keep back the title-page, for 
such an insertion as you seem to promise me. Be pleased to let me 
know what money I shall send you, for bearing the ezpence of the affair ; 
and I will take care that you may have it ready at your hand. 

" T had lately the favour of a letter from your brother, with some ac- 
count of poor Collins, for whom I am much concerned. I have a notion, 
that by very great temperance, or more properly abstinence, he may 
yet recover. 

" There is an old English and Latin book of poems by Barclay, 
called " The Ship of Fools ;" at the end of which are a number of 
Eglogues ; so he writes it from Egloga, which are probably the first in 
our language. If you cannot find the book, I will get Mr. Dodsley to 
send it you. 

" 1 shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, to know, if the 
affair proceeds. $ I have mentioned it to noue of my friends, for fear of 
being laughed at for my disappointment. 

" You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife ; I believe be is much 
affected. I hope he will not suffer so much as 1 yet suffer for the lost 
of mine.', 

Olfjio : n 3* oifiot ; Bvrjrd yap iwrovQafuv. 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from mankind ; a kind of 
solitary wanderer in the wild of life, without any direction, or fixed point 
of view : a gloomy gazer on the world to which I have little relation. 
Yet I would endeavour, by the help of you and your brother, to supply 
the want of closer union, by friendship : and hope to have long the 
pleasure of being, dear Sir, " Most affectionately yoor's, 

" [London,] Dec Sl f 1754. " Sam. Johnson/' 

In J 755 we behold him to great advantage ; his degree of Master of 
rts conferred upon him, his Dictionary published, his correspondence 
animated, his benevolence exercised. 

" To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I wrote to you some weeks ago, but believe did not direct 
accurately, and therefore know not whether you had my letter. I 
would, likewise, write to your brother, but know not where to find him. 
I now begiu to see land, after having wandered, according to Mr. 
Warburton's phrase, in this vast sea of words. What reception 1 shall 
meet with on the shore, I know oot ; whether the sound of bells, and 
acclamations of the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto, or a 
a general murmur of dislike, I know not : whether I shall find upon the 
coast a Calypso that will court, or a Poly ph erne that will resist. But 
if Polypheme comes, have at his eye. I hope, however, the critics will 
let me be at peace; for though I do not much fear their skill and 
strength, I am a little afraid of myself, and would not willingly feel so 
much ill-will in my bosom as literary quarrels are apt to excite. 

\ « Of the degree at Oxford." 
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"Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he ie in great want of 
Crescimbeoi, which you may have again when you please* 

" There is nothing considerable done or doing among us here. We 
are not. perhaps, as innocent as villagers, bot most of us seem to be as 
idle. I hope, however, you are busy; and should be glad to know 
what you are doing. " I am. dearest Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
"[London,] Feb. 4, 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

" Dear Sib, 

" I received your letter this day, with great sense of the favour 
that has been done me ; J for which I return my most sincere thanks : 
and entreat yon tc pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to make for 
so much kindness so little deserved. 

" I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote to him ; but 
know not whether he had either the book or letter. Be so good as to 
contrive to enquire. 

"But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing of himself ? 
Where haugs the new volume ?|| Can I help ? Let not the past labour be 
lost, for want of a little more ; but snatch what time you can from the 
Hall, and the pupils, and the coffee-house, and the parks, and complete 
yoor design. " I am, dear Sir, &c. 

" [London,] Feb. 4, 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

" Dear Sir, 

" 1 had a letter last week from Mr. Wise, but have yet heard nothing 
from you, nor know in what state my affair § stands ; of which I beg 
you to inform me, if you can, to-morrow, by the return of the post. 

" Mr. Wise sends me word, that he as not had the Finnick Lexicon 
yet, which I sent some time ago; and if he has not, you must enquire 
after it. However, do not let your letter stay for that. 

'< Your brother, who is a better correspondent than you, and not 
much better, sends me word, that your pupils keep you in College: but 
do they keep you from writing too ? Let them, at least, give you time to 
write to, dear Sir, " Your most affectionate, &c. 

" [London,] Feb. 13, 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

« Dear Sir, 
" Dr. King«J was with me a few minutes before your letter; this, 
however, is the first instauce in which your kind intentions to me have 

X u His degree had now psst, according to the usual form, the suffrages of 
the heads of Colleges ; but was not yet finally granted by the University. It 
was carried without a single dissentient voice. 

H " On Spenser." $ " Of the degree." 

f " Principal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. He brought with him the 
diploma from Oxford.* 1 
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ever been frustrated. % I have now the full effect of year cere and be- 
nevolence ; aBd am frr from thinking it a slight honour, or a email ad- 
wantage ; since it will pot the enjoyment of your conversation more 
frequently fn the power of, dear Sir, 

" Your most obliged and affectionate, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

" P. S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chaocellor,|| which you 
will read ; and if yon like it, seal and give him. 

" [London,] F*eb. 1755." 

As the Public will doubtless be pleased to see the whole progress of 
this well-earned academical honour. I shall insert the Chancellor of 
Oxford's letter to the Uuiversity,§ the diploma, and Johnsoo's letter of 
thanks to the Vice-chancellor. 

" To the Reverend Dr. Huddesford, Vtee-ChanceHor o/fAe University 
of Oxford ; to be communicated io the Heads of Houses, and proposed 
in Convocation* 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen. 
" Mu. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly of Pembroke College* 
having very eminently distinguished himself by the publication of a 
series of Essays, excellently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality is every where maintained 
by the strongest powers of argument and language ; and who shortly in- 
tends to publish a Dictionary of the English Tongue formed on a new 
plan, and executed with the greatest labour and judgement ; 1 persuade 
myself that I shall act agreeable to the sentiments of the whole Univer- 
sity, in desiring that rt may be proposed in convocation to confer on him 
Ac degree of Master of Arts by diploma, to which 1 readily give my eon* 
sent ; and am, 

•• Mr. Vice-chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

" Your affectionate friend and servant, 
" Grotvenor-street, Fed. 4, 1755. •• Area*." 

Term. S cti - 

Hilarii. " DlPLOMA MagISTRI JOHNSON. 

1765. 

" CANCELLARWS, Magistri et Scholares Universkatis OxonieusU 
omnibus ad quos hoc presens scriptum perveneriU sahttem in Do min o 
sempiternam. 

" Cttos eum in finem gradus academiei d majoribus nostris tmsUtuti 

Jutrint, ut viri ingenio et doctrimd pratstantes titulis quoaue prater 

enteral insiguirentur ; eumque vir doctisHmus Samuel Johnson e Collegia 

Pembrochiensi 9 scriptis suit popularium mores informantihus dudum 

X u \ suppose Johnson means that my kind intention at being the first to give 
him the good news of the degree being granted yt** frustrated, because Dn. 
King brought it before my intelligence arrived." 

|| "Dr. Hoddeaford, President of Trinity College/* 

S Extracted from the ConvocationJlegister, Oxford. 
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Rteraio orbi innotuerit ; quia et lingua patriot turn ornmndae turn stobi- 
Uenda {Lexicon scilicet Anglicauum summo studio, summo d se judickt 
aougestmm propediem editmrusj etiam nunc utiiissimam impendat optram ; 
Noe igitur Canccllarius* Magistri, et Sckolares antedicti, ni visum de 
hurts humanioribus opriW meritmm Omtius inhonoratum pftxiereamus, 
an selenni Convocation* Doctorum, Magistrorum, Regentium, et nan 
Regentium, decimo die Memsis Februarii Anno Domini Milkstmo 
Septingentesimo Quinquagesimo quinto habitd, pra/otum visum Samu- 
clem Johnson (conspirantibus omnium suffragiis J MagistrumtnArtibus 
renunciavimus et constituimus ; eumque 9 virtute prcesentis diplomatis, 
singulis juribus privilegiis et honoribus ad isium gradum quaqud per- 
tsnsntibusfrui et gaudere jussimus. 

" In cujus rei testimonium sigillum Unieersitatis fixoniensis prof sen* 
iibus apponifeeimus, 

" Datum in Demo nostra Convoeationis die 20° Mensis Feb. Anno 
Dom. prctdkto. 

" Diploma supra scriptumper Regktrarium leetum erat % et ex decreio 
venerabilis DownXs e os n m uni Uniuersitatis sigillo munitum" 

" Londini, Ho* Col. Mart. 1755. 

" TIRO RBVBRENDO - - - • HUDDESFORD, Sw T. P. UN1VERS1TAT1S OX* 
ONIBNfllB VICE-CUANCELLARIO DIGNISSIMO, g. P. D. 

8AM. JOHNSON. 

INGRATUS plant et tibi et mini videar, nisi quanto me gmudio 
affecerint, quos nuper mihi honores fte, credo, auctorej decrevii Senatus 
Academicus, literarum, quo tamen nihil levius 9 officio, significem : in- 
gratus etiam, nisi comitatem, qud vir eximtus% mihi vestri testimonium 
asnoris in menus tradidst, agnoscam et laudenu Si quid est, undi rei 
tarn grates mccedat gratia, hoc ipso magis mihi placet, quod eo tempore 
in ordines Academkos denud cooptatus sim, quo tuam imminuere auctori- 
tatem. famamque Oxonii lesdere, omnibus modis conantur homines vajri, 
nee tamen acuti ; quibus ego, prout viro utnbratico licuit, semper restiti* 
semper restiturus. Qui enim, inter has rerum procellas, vel tibi vel 
Academice dejuerit, ilium virtuti et Uteris, sibique et posteris, defuturum 
existimo. Vale* 

" To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 

" After I received my diploma, I wrote you a letter of thanks, with 
r letter to the Vice-Chancellor, and sent another to Mr. Wise ; but have 
beard from nobody since, and begin to think myself forgotten. It is 
true, I sent you a double letter, and yon fear an expensive correspon- 
dent ; but I would have taken it kindly, if you had returned it treble ; 
and what is a double letter to a petty king, that \\w\u% fellowship and 
fines, can sleep without a Modus in his liead ?\\ 

J Wo may conceive what a high gratification it must have been to Johnson 
to receive hi* diploma from the hands of the great Dr. King, whose principles 
were wo congenial with his own. 

| " The Words in Italics are allusions to passages in Mr. Warton's poem, 
called 'The Prooresi of Discontent/ now lately published/' 
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" Deer Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell me something, I 
care not what, so I hear it but from you. Something, I will tell you - 
—I hope to ore my Dictionary bound and lettered, next week ;—vast& 
mole superbus. And I have a great mind to casne to Oxford at Easter; 
but you will not invite me. Shall 1 come uninvited, or stay here where 
nobody perhaps would miss me if I went ? A hard choice ! Bat such is 
the world to, dear Sir, " Yours, &c» 

" [London,] March 20, 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

• To the same. 
"Dear Sib, 

" Though not to write, when a man can write so well, is an offence 
sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass it by. I am very glad that the Vice- 
Chancellor was pleased with my note. I shall impatiently expect yoa 
at London, that we may consider what to do next. I intend in the winter 
to open a Bibliotheque, and remember, that you are to sobscribe a sheet 
a year : let us try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to sub- 
scribe another My book is now coming in luminis oras. What will be 
its fate I know not, nor think much, because thinking is to no purpose. 
It must stand the censure of the great vulgar and the small; of those 
that understand it, and that understand it not. But in all this, 1 suffer 
not alone ; every writer has the same difficulties, and, perhaps, every 
writer talks of them more than he thinks, 

" You will be pleased to make my 'compliments to all my friends; 
and be so kind, at every idle hour, as to remember, dear Sir, 

•« Yours, &c. 
" [London,] March 25, 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a Bibliotheque was a serious 
one : for upon his visiting him one day, he found his parlour floor covered 
with parcels of foreign and English literary Journals, and he told Dr. 
Adams he meant to undertake a Review. " How a Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) 
can you think of doing it alone ? All branches of knowledge must be 
considered in it. Do you know Mathematics ? Do you know Natural 
History ?*' Johnson answered, " Why, Sir, I must do as well as I can. 
My chief purpose is to give my countrymen a view of what is doing in. 
literature upon the continent ; and I shall have, in a good measure* 
the choice of my subject, for I shall select such books as I understand,** 
Dr. Adams suggested, that as Dr. Maty had just then fiinished hia 
Bibliotheque Britannique % which was a well executed work, giving 
foreigners an account of British publications, he might, with great ad- 
vantage, assume him as an assistant. " He, (said Johnson) the little 
black dog ! I'd throw him into the Thames.'* The scheme, however, 
was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum-books I find the following hints 
for his intended Review or Literary Journal : " The Annals of Litera- 
ture, foreign as well as domestic. Imitate Le Clerc— Bay le— Barbeyrac 
Infelicity of Journals in England. " Works of the learned." We 
cannot take in all. Sometimes copy from foreign Journals* Always tell." 
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To Dr. Birch. 
" Sir, March 29, 1755. 

" I have sent tome parts of my Dictionary, such as were at hand, for 
your inspection. The fawoutf which I beg is, that if you do not like them, 
you will say nothing. 1 am* Sir, 

" Vonr most affectionate humble servaot, 

" Sim Johnson.* 9 
" To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 
« Sir, Norfolk-street, April 2S, 1755. 

" Thb part of your Dictionary which you have favoured me with 
the sight of, has given me such an idea of the whole, that I most sincerely 
congratulate the public upon the acquisition of a work long wanted, and 
now executed with an industry, accuracy, and judgment, equal to the 
importance of the subject. Yoo might, perhaps, have chosen ope in; 
which your genius would have appeared to more advantage, but you 
could not have fixed upon any other in which your labours would have 
done such substantial service to the present age and to posterity. I am 
glad that your health has supported the application necessary to the per- 
formance of so vast a task ; and can undertake to promise you as one 
(though perhaps the only) reward of it, the approbation and thanks of. 
ettry well-wisher to the honour of the English language. 1 am, with 
the greatest regard, Sir, " Your most faithful and 

" Most affectionate humble servant, 

" Tho. Birch/' 

Mr. Charles Burney, who has since distinguished himself so much inr 
the science of Music, aod obtained a Doctor's degree from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, had been driven from the capital by bad health, and wa* 
now residing at Lynne Regis in Norfolk. He had been so much delighted 
with Johnson's Rambler, and the plan of his Dictionary, that when the 
great work was announced in the news-papers as nearly finished, he wrote 
to Dr. Johnson, begging to be informed when and in what manner his 
Dictionary would be published ; entreating, if it should be by subscrip- 
tion, or be should have any books at his own disposal, to be favoured 
with six copies for himself and friends. 

In answer to this application, Dr. Johnson wrote the following letter, 
•f which (to use Dr. Bomey's own words) " if it be remembered that it 
was written to an obscure young man, who at this time had not much 
distinguished himself even in his own profession, but whose name could 
never have reached the author of The Rambler, the politeness and 
urbanity may be opposed to some of the stories which have been lately 
circulated of Dr. Johnson's natural rudeness and ferocity." 

" To Mr. Burnet, in Lynne Regis, Norfolk 
• € Sir, 

" If you imagine that by delaying my answer I intended to shew 

amy neglect of the notice with which you have favoured me, you will 

neither think justly of yourself nor of me. Your civilities were offered 

with too much elegance not to engage attention ; and I have too mucl} 

No. 3. S 
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pleasure id pleasing mco like you, not to feel very sensibly the distinction 
which you have bestowed upon me. 

" Few consequences of my endeavours to please or to benefit mankind 
have delighted me more thun your friendship/, thus voluntarily offered, 
which now I have it I hope to keep, because I hope to continue to 
deserve it. 

" I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself, but shall be glad to 
have you direct your friends to Mr. Dodsley, because it was by his re- 
commendation that I was employed in the work. 

" When you have leisure to think again upon me, let me be favoured 
with another letter ; and another yet, when you have looked into my Dic- 
tionary. If you find faults, I shall endeavour to mend them; if you 
find none, 1 shall think you blinded by kind partiality : but to have made 
you partial in his favour, will very much gratify the ambition of, Sir, 

" Your most obliged 
" Gough-iquare, Fleet*street 9 " And most humble servant, 

" April 8, 1755." " Sam. Johnson.' 9 

Mr. Audrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the principal charge 
of conducting the publication of Johnson's Dictionary; and as the 
patience of the proprietors was repeatedly tried, and almost exhausted, 
by their expecting that the work would be compleated within the time 
which Johnson had sangoinely supposed, the learned author was often 
goaded to dispatch, more especially as he had received all the copy-money, 
by different drafts, a considerable time before he had finished his task. 
When the messenger who carried the last sheet to Millar returned, John- 
son asked him, " Well, what did he say ?" — " Sir, (answered the me*« 
senger) he said, thank God I have done with him." " I am glad (replied 
Johnson, with a smile,) that he thanks God for any thing*"} It is remark* 
able, that those with whom Johnson chiefly contracted for his literary 
labours were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though 
himself no great judge of literature, had good sense enough to have for 
his friends very able men to give him their opiuion and advice in the 
purchase of copy-right; the consequence of which was his acquiring a 
very large fortune, with great liberality. Johnson said of him, " I respect 
Millar, Sir ; be has raised the price of literature." The same praise may 
be justly given to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of Paris. Mr. 
Straban's liberality, judgment, and success, are well known. 

"To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsuy, Lin- 
colnshire. 
"Sift, 

" It has been long observed, that men do not suspect faults which 
they do not commit ; your own elegance of manners, and punctuality of 

X Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inserts two notes aft having passed formerly be- 
tween Andrew Millar and Johnson, to the above effect I am assured this 
wo not the case. In .the way of incidental remark it was a pleasant play of 
raillery. To have deliberately written notes in such terms would have 
been morose. 
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complaisance, did not suffer you to impute to me that negligence of 
which I was guilty, and which I have not since atoned. I received both 
your letter§, and received them with pleasure proportionate to the esteem 
which so short an acquaintance strongly impressed, and which 1 hope to 
confirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afraid that gratification will 
be for a time withheld. 

I have, indeed, published my Book, of which I beg to know your 
father's judgment, and yours ; and I have now staid long enough to 
watch its progress in f.he world. It has, you see, no patrons, and, I 
think, has yet had no opponents, except the critics of the coffee-house, 
whose outcries are soon dispersed into the air, and are thought on no 
more : from this, therefore, 1 am at liberty, and think of taking the 
opportunity of this interval to make an excursion, and why not then 
into Lincolnshire ? or, to mention a stronger attraction, why not to dear 
Mr. Langton ? 1 will give the true reason, which I know you will ap- 
prove:— I have a mother more than eighty years old, who has counted 
the days to the publication of my book, in hopes of seeing me ; and to 
her, if 1 can disengage myself here, I resolve to go. 

" As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a reason like this, 
will not deprive me of your esteem, I beg it may not lessen your kind- 
nets. 1 have very seldom received an offer of friendship which I so 
earnestly desire to cultivate and mature. I shall rejoice to hear from 
yon, till I can see you, and will see you as soon as 1 can ; for, when the 
duty that culls me to Lichfield is discharged, my inclination will carry 
me to Langton. I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the stars 
twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature does not spread her 
volumes or utter her voice in vain. 

" Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this letter a precedent for 
delay, or imagine that I approved the incivility that 1 have committed ; 
for 1 have known you enough to love you, and sincerely to wish a further 
knowledge ; and I assure you, once more, that to live in a house that 
contains such a father and such a son, will be accounted a ve^ry un- 
common degree of pleasure, by, dear Sir, your most obliged, and 

" Most humble servant, 
"May G, 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

44 To the Reveuend Mr* Thomas Warton. 
" Dear, Sib, 

44 I am grieved that you should think me capable of neglecting your 
tetters ; and beg you will never admit any such suspicion again. I 
purpose to come down next week, if you shall be there ; or any other 
week, that shall be more agreeable to you. Therefore let me know. 
1 cao stay this visit but a week, but intend t$ make preparations, for a 
longer stay next time ; being resolved not to lose sight of the University. 
How goes Apollonius ? Don't let him be forgotten-- Some thing of this 
kiod most be done, to keep us up. Pay my compliments to Air. Wise, 
aod all my other friends. 1 think to come to Kettel-Hall. I am, Sir, 

41 Your most affectionate, &c. 
" [London,] May J3, 1755. " Sam. Johnson," 
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To THE SAME. 

« Dear Sir, 
" It is strange how many things will happen to intercept every 
pleasure, thongh it [he] only that of two friends meeting together. I 
hare promised myself every day to inform you when you might expect 
me at Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time* The time, how- 
ever, is, 1 think, at last come; and I promise myself to repose in Kettel- 
Hall, one of the first nights of the next week. I am afraid my stay with 
you cannot be long ; but what is the inference ? We must endeavour 
to make it chearfnl. I wish your brother could meet us, that we might 
go and drink tea with Mr. Wise in a body. I hope he will be at Ox- 
ford, or at histiest of British and Saxon antiquities. I shall expect to 
tee Spenser finished, and many other things begun. Dodsley is goue 
to visit the Dutch. The Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world 
goes on as it did. " Dear Sir, • 

" Your most affectionate, &c. 
" [London,] June 10, ] 755. " Sam. Johnson." 

to the 8am e. 
« Dear Sir, 

" To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, has an air of 

trifling which I would not willingly have among you ; and which, I 

believe, you will not willingly impute to me, when I have told you, that 

since my promise, two of our partners are dead, and that I was solicited 

to suspend my excursion till we could recover from our confusion. 

" I have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day makes me more 

impatieut of staying from you. But death, you know, hears not 

supplications, nor pays any regard to the convenience of mortals. I 

hope now to see you next week ; but next week is "but another name for 

to-morrow, which has been noted for promising and deceiving. 

" I am, &c. 

" [London,'] June 24, 1755. " Sam. Johnson.** 

To THE same. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I told you, that among the manuscripts are some things of Sir 
Thomas More. I beg you to pass an hour in looking on them, and 
procure a transcript of the ten or twenty first lines of each, to be com- 
pared with what I have ; that I may know whether they are yet pub- 
lished. The manuscripts are these : 
" Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 1*2. F. 3. Sir Thomas More. 
I. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of mankind. 3. Determination 
of the Trinity for the rescue of mankind. 4. Five lectures of our Savi- 
our's passion. 5. Of the institution of the sacrament, three lectures. 
6. How to receive the blessed body of our Lord sacra mentally. 7. Neo- 
menie, the new mon. 8. De tristitie, tctdio, pavore, et oratione Christ i 
ante captionem ejus. 

«« Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. Qu. Whether 
Roper's ? Page 363. De rtsignatione Magni Sigilli in numms Regie 
per D. Thomson Morum. Pag. 364. Mori Dtfensio MorUr. 
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" If yon procure the young gentleman in the library to write out what 
yod think fit to be written, I will send to Mr. Prince the bookseller to 
pay him what you shall think proper. 
** Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all my friends. 

•• I am, Sir, 

** Your affectionate &c. 
u [London,] Aug. 7* 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the English Lan- 
guage, being now at length published, in two volumes folio, the world 
contemplated with wonder so stupendous a work achieved by one mau, 
while other countries had thought such undertakings fit only for whole 
academies. Vast as his powers were, I cannot but think that his ima- 
gination deceived him, when he supposed that by constant application 
he might have performed the task in three years; Let the Preface be 
attentively perused, in which is given, in a clear, strong, and glowing 
style, a comprehensive yet particular view of what be had done; and 
H will be evident, that the time he employed upon it was comparatively 
short. I am uuwilliug to swell my book with long quotations from what 
is io every body's hands, and I believe there are few prose compositions 
in the English language that are read with more delight, or are more 
impressed upon the memory, than that preliminary discourse. One of 
Its excellencies has always struck me with peculiar admiration ; I mean 
the perspicuity with which he has expressed abstract scientific notions. 
As an instance of this, I shall quote the following sentence : "When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecu- 
tive series be formed of senses In their own nature collateral ?" We have 
here an example of what has been often said, and I believe with justice, 
that there is for every thought a certain nice adaptation of words which 
Hone other could equal, and which, when a mau has been so fortunate 
as to hit, he has attained, in that particular case, the perfection of 
language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely necessary for the accumula- 
tion of authorities, and which alone may account for Johnson's retentive 
mind being enriched with a very large and various store of knowledge and 
imagery, must have occupied several years. The Preface furnishes an 
eminent instance of a double talent, of which Johnson was fully conscious. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him say, " There are two things which I am 
Confident I can do very well ; one is an introduction to any literary work, 
stating what it is to contain, and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manuer; the other is a conclusion, shewing from various causes* 
why the execution has not been equal to what the authour promised to 
himself and to the publick." 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disappointed, when they 
find him displaying a perfect theory of lexicographical excellence, yet at 
the same time candidly and modestly allowing that he " had not satisfied 
his own expectations." Here was a fair occasion for the exercise of John- 
son's modesty, when he was called npon to compare his own arduous 
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performance, not with those of other individuals, (in which caae his in- 
flexible regard to truth would have been violated had he affected 
diffidence,) but with speculative perfection ; as he» who can outstrip all 
his competitors in the race, may yet be sensible of his deficiency when 
he runs against time. Well might he say, that " the English Dictionary 
was written with little assistance of the learned ;" for he told me,, that 
the only aid which he received was a paper containing twenty etymologies, 
sent to him by a person unknown, who he was afterwards informed was 
Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. The etymologies, though they exhibit 
learning and judgment, are not, i think, entitled to the first praise 
amongst the various parts of this immense work. The definitions have 
always appeared to me such astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect 
and precision of language, as indicate a genius of the highest rank* This 
it is which marks the superior excellence of Johnson's Dictionary over 
others equally or even more voluminous, and must have made it a work 
of much greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, or Word- Books, as 
the Dutch call them* They, who will make the experiment of trying 
how they can define a few words of whatever nature, will soon be satisfied 
of the unquestionable justice of this observation, which I can assure my 
readers is founded upon much study, and upon communication with more 
minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. Thus, 
Windward and Leeward, though directly of opposite meaning, are 
defined identically the same way ; as to which inconsiderable specks it 
is enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he was aware there- 
might be many such in so immense a work ; nor was he at all discon- 
certed when an instance was pointed out to him. A lady once asked 
him how he came to define Pastern the knee of a horse : instead of making 
an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once answered, " Ignorance, 
Madam, pure ignorance." His definition of Network has been ofteu 
quoted with sportive malignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very plain. 
But to these frivolous censures no other answer is necessary than that 
with which we are furnished by his own Preface. " To explain, requires 
the use of terms less abstruse than that which is to be explained, aud 
such terms cannot always be found. For, as nothing can be proved but 
by supposing something intuitively known, and evident without proof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of words too plain to admit of 
definition. Sometimes easier words are changed into harder ; as, burial M 
into sepulture or interment ; dry into desiccative; dryness, into siccity 
or aridity ; fit, into paroxism ; for, the easiest word, whatever it be, can 
never be translated into one more easy." 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices under general 
definitions of words, while at the same time the original meaning of the 
words is not explained ; at his Tory % Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise,* 

• He thus defines Excise, ' A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and 
adjudged not by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by those 
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tad a few more cannot be fully defended, and must be placed to the 
account of capricious and humorous indulgence. Talking to me upon 
this subject when we were at Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a still 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private feelings in the com- 
position of this work, than any now to be found in it- " You know, Sir, 
Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
world Renegado, after telling that it meant * one who deserts to the 
enemy, a revolter,' I added, Sometimes toe say a Gower. Thus it went 
to the press : but the printer had more wit than I, and struck it out. 1 ' 

Let it however, be remembered, that this indulgence does not display 
itself ouly in sarcasm towards others, but sometimes in playful allusion 
to the notions commonly entertained of his own laborious task. Thus; 
" Grub-street, the name of a street in London, much inhabited by writers 
of small histories, dictionaries, aud temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called Grub-street."—" Lexicographer, a writer of dic- 
tionaries, a harmless drudge" 

At the time when he was concluding his very eloquent Preface, John- 
son's mind appears to have been in such a state of depression, that we 
can not co n tern pi ate without wonder the vigorous and splendid thoughts 
which so highly distinguish that performance. " 1 (says he) may surely 
be contented without the praise of perfection, which if I could obtain 
in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me ? I have protracted my 
work till most of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave; 
and success and miscarriage are empty sounds. 1 therefore dismiss it 
with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or from 
praise." That this indifference was rather a temporary than an habitual 
feeling, appears, I think, from his letters to Mr.' War ton ; and however 
he may have been affected for the moment, certain ft is that the honours 
which his great work procured him, both at home and abroad, were very 
grateful to him. His friend the Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at 
Florence, presented it to the Academic della Crusca. That Academy 

to whom Excise is paid.' The Commissioners of Excise being offended by 
this severe reflection, consulted Mr. Murray, then Attorney General, to know 
whether redress could be legally obtained. I wished to have procured for my 
readers a copy of the opinion which he gave and which may now be justly 
considered as history : but the mysterious secrecy of office it seems would not 
permit it. I am, however, informed, by very good authority, that its import 
was, that the passage might be considered as actionable ; but that it would be 
more prudent in the board not to prosecute. Johnson never made the small- 
est alteration in this passage. Wc find he still retained his early prejudice 
against Excise ; for in " The Idler, No. 65," there is the following very ex- 
traordinay paragraph: "The authenticity of Clarendon's history, though 
printed with the samtion of one of the first Universities of the world, had not 
an unexpected manuscript been happily discovered, would, with the help of 
factious credulity, have been brought into question, by the two lowest of all 
human beings, a Scribbler for a party, and a Commissioner of Excise." The 
persons to whom he alludes were Mr. John Oldmixon, aud George Ducket, Esq. 
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•ent Johnson their Vocafolario, and the French Academy tent him their 
DUtionmaire, which Mr. Langton had the pleasure to convey to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclusion of bis Preface 
should be expressed in terms so desponding, when it is considered that 
the author was then only in his forty-sixth year. But we must ascribe its 
gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits to which he was constitution- 
ally subject, and which was aggravated by the death of his wife two yeas* 
before. 1 have heard it ingeniously observed by. a lady of raijk and ele- 
gance, that " his melancholy was then at its meridian." It pleased Go® 
to grant him almost thirty years of life after this time ; and once when 
he was in a placid frame of mind, he was obliged to own to me that he 
had enjoyed happier days, and had many more friends, since that gloomy 
hour, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that " most of those whom he wished to please had 
sunk into the grave ;" and his case at forty- five was singularly unhappy, 
unless the circle of his friends was very narrow. I have often thought, 
that as longevity is generally desired, and I believe, generally expected, 
it would be wise to be continually adding to the number of our friends, 
that the loss of some may be supplied by others. Friendship, " the wins 
of life," should, like a well stocked cellar, be thus continually renewed ; 
and it is consolatory to think, that although we can seldom add what will 
equal the generous first growths of our youth, yet friendship becomes 
insensibly old in much less time than is commonly imagined, aud not 
many years are required to make it very mellow and pleasant. Warmth 
will, no doubt, make a considerable difference. Men of affectionate temper 
and bright fancy will coalesce a great deal sooner than those who are cold 
and dull. 

The proposition which I have now endeavoured to illustrate was, at a 
subsequent period of his life, the opinion of Johnson himself. He said 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, " If a man does not make new acquaintance at 
he advances through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A man, 
Sir, should keep his friendship t» constant repair." 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions and habits of lire were very 
opposite to his, but who was ever eminent for literature and vivacity* 
sallied forth with a little Jen d 9 Esprit upon the following passage in bit 
Grammar of the English Tongue, prefixed to the Dictionary ; H seldom, 
perhaps never, begins any but the first syllable." In an essay printed in 
" the Public Advertiser/' this lively writer enumerated many instances 
in opposition to this remark ; for example, " The author of this ob- 
servation must be a man of a quick appre-hension, and of a most cam-* 
pre-hensive genius." The position is undoubtedly expressed with too 
much latitude. ' 

This light sally, we may suppose, made no great impression on our 
Lexicographer; for we 6nd that he did not alter the passage till many years 
afterwards.^ 

•In the third Edition, published in 1773, he left out the words perhaps 
n*wer 9 and added the following paragraph; 
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He had the pleasure of being treated io a very different manner by his 
•Id pupil Mr. Garrick, in the following complimentary Epigram. 

* • 

44 On Johnson's Dictionary. 

M Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance, 
M That one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 
" Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 
44 Our odds arc still greater, still greater our mem : 
" In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may toil, 
• * Can their strength be compar'd to Locke, Newton, and Boyle ? 
" Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their pow'rs, 
" Their verse*men and prose-men, then match them with ours. 
M First Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight, 
" Have put their whole drama and epic to flight ; 
M In satires, epistles, and odea, would they cope, 
" Their numbers retreat before Dry den and Pope j 
44 And Johnson, well arm'd like a hero of yore, 
44 Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more l" 

Johnson this year gave at once a proof of his benevolence, quickness 
of apprehension, and admirable art of composition, in the assistance which 
he gave to Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the blind lady whom he 
had humanely received under his roof. Mr. Williams had followed the 
profession of physic in Wales ; but having a very strong propensity to 
the study of natural philosophy, had made many ingenious advances to- 
wards a discovery of the longitude', and repaired to London in hopes of 
obtaining the great parliamentary reward. He failed of success ; but 
Johnson having made himself master of his principles and experiments, 
wrote for him a pamphlet, published in quarto, with the following title; 
*' An Acconnt of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an 
exact Theory of the variation of the Magnetical Needle; with a Table 
of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in Europe, from the 
year l06*O."t To diffuse it more extensively, it was accompanied with 
ati Italian translation on the opposite page, which it is supposed was the 
work of Si ^ nor Baretti, an Italian of considerable literature, who having 
come to England a few years before, had been employed in the capacity 
both of a language-master and an author, and formed an intimacy with 
Dr. Johoson. This pamphlet Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library. 
Ob a blank leaf of it is pasted a paragraph cut out of a newspaper, con* 
taming an account of the death and character of Williams, plainly writ* 
ten by Johnson. J 

" It sometimes begins middle or final syllables in words compounded, as 
block-head, or derived from the Latin, as compre-hended. 

X "On Saturday the 19th, about twelve at night, died Mr. Zachariah 
Williams, in his eighty-third year, after an illness of eight months,. in full 
possession of his mental faculties. He has been long known to philosophers 
and seamen for his skill in magnetism, and his proposal to ascertain the longi- 
tude by a peculiar system of the variation of the compass. He was a man of 

No. 2. T 
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Id July this year he had formed some scheme of mental improvement, 
the particular phrpose of which does not appear. But we find in hit 
" Prayers and Meditations," p. 25, a prayer entitled, " On the Study of 
Philosophy, as an instrument of living;" and after it follows a note, 
" This study was not pursued." 

On the 13th of the same month, he wrote in his Journal the following 
scheme of life, for Sunday : " Having lived" (as he with tenderness of 
conscience expresses himself) " not without an habitual reverence for the 
Sabbath, yet without that attention to its religious duties which Chris- 
tianity requires ; 

** 1. To rise early, and in order to it, go to sleep early on Saturday. 
" -2. To use some extraordinary devotion id the morning. 
" 3. To examine the tenor of my life, and particularly the last week ; 
and to mark my advances in religion, or recession* from it. 

" 4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps as are at 
hand. 

" 5. To go to church twice. 

" 6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative or practical. 
" 7« To instruct my family. 

" 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil contracted in the 
week." , . 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his Dictionary had not 
set him above the necessity of " making provision for the day that waa 
passing over him." No royal or noble patron extended a munificent 
hand to give independence to the man who had conferred stability on the 
language of his country. We may feel indignant that there should have 
been such unworthy neglect ; but we must, at the same time, congratu* 
late ourselves, when we consider, that to this very neglect, operating to 
rouse, the natural indolence of his constitution, we owe many valuable 
productions, which otherwise, perhaps, might never have appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, the money for which 
he had contracted to write his Dictionary. We have seen that the re* 
ward of his labour was only fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds; 
and when the expence of amanuenses and paper, and other articles, are 
deducted, his clear profit was very inconsiderable. I once said to him, 
" I am, sorry, Sir, you did not get more for your Dictionary." Hia 
answer was, " I am sorry too. But it was very well. The booksellers 
are generous liberal-minded men.'* He, upon all occasions, did ample 
justice to their character in this respect. He considered them as the 
patrons of literature ; and, indeed, although they have eventually been 
considerable gainers by his Dictionary, it is to them that we owe its hav- 
ing been undertaken and carried through at the risk of great expence, 
for they were not absolutely sure of being indemnified. 

industry indefatigable, of conversation inoffensive, patient of adversity and 
disease, eminently sober, temperate, and pious ; and worthy to have ended 
life with better fortune." 
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On the first day of this year we fiod from hit private derations, that he 
had then recovered from sickness,^ and to February that his eye was re- 
stored to its use«|| The pious gratitude with which he acknowledges mer- 
cies upon every occasion is very edifying ; as is the humble submission 
which he breathes, when it is the will of his heavenly Father to try him 
with afflictions. As such dispositions become the state of man here, and 
are the true effects of religious discipline, we cannot but venerate in 
Johnson one of the most exercised minds that our holy religion hath ever 
formed. If there be any thoughtless enough to suppose such exercise 
the weakness of a great understanding, let them look up to Johnson, and 
be convinced that what he so earnestly practised must have a rational 
foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, in octavo, of his 
folio Dictionary, and a few essays in a monthly publication, entitled, 
" The Universal Visitor." Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy 
vacillation of mind he sincerely sympathised, was one of the stated un« 
dertakers of this miscellany ; and it was to assist him that Johnson some- 
times employed his pen. All the essays marked with two asterisks have 
been ascribed to him ; but I am confident, from internal evidence, that 
of these, neither "The Life of Chaucer," " Reflections on the State 
of Portugal," nor an " Essay on Architecture," were written by him. 
I am equally confident, upon the same evidence, that be wrote " Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture ;"f being the sequel of a very inferior essay 
on the same subject, and which, though carried on as if by the same 
band, is both in thinking and expression so far above it, and so strikingly 
peculiar, as to leave no doubt of its true parent ; and that he also wrote 
" A Dissertation on the State of Literature and Authors,"-}* and " A 
Dissertation on the Epitaphs written by Pope."* The last of these, 
indeed, he afterwards added to his " Idler." Why the essays truly writ* 
tea by himitre marked in the same maimer with some which he did not 
write, I cannot explain ; but with deference to those who have ascribed 
to him the three essays which I have rejected, they want all the charac- 
teristical marks of Johnsonian composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely to another 
monthly publication, entitled " The Literary Magazine, or Uni- 
versal Review;"* the first number of which came out in May this 
year.* What were his emoluments from this undertaking, and what other 
writers were employed in it, I have not discovered. He continued to 
write in it, with intermissions, till the fifteenth number; and I think 
that he never gave better proofs of the force, acuteuess, and vivacity of 
his mind, than in this miscellany, whether we consider his original essays, 
or his reviews of the works of others. The " Preliminary Address"*}" 
to the public, is a proof how this great man could embellish, with the 
graces of superior composition, even so trite a thiug as the plan of a 
magazine,. 

X Prayers and Meditations. || Ibid, 27. 
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His original essays are, " An Introduction to the Political State of 
Great-Britain ;"t "Remarks on the Militia BH»;"f Observations on 
his Britannic Majesty's Treaties with the Empress of Russia and the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ;"f " Observations on the Present State of 
Affairs ;"f and, " Memoirs of Frederic 111. King of Pru8sia."f In all 
these tie displays extensive political knowledge and sagacity, expressed 
with uncommon energy and perspicuity, without any of those words 
which he sometimes took a 1 pleasure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
Thomas Browne ; of whose " Christiau Morals" he thb year gave an 
edition- with his " Life 1 '* prefixed to it, which is one of Johnson's best 
biographical performances. In one instance only in these essays has he 
indulged his Brownism. Dr. Robertson, the historian, mentioned it to 
me, as having at once convinced him that Johnson was the author of the 
«' Memoirs of the King of Prussia/' Speaking of the pride which the 
old King, the father of his hero, took in being master of the tallest re- 
giment in Europe, he says, " To review this towering regiment was his 
daily pleasure ; and to perpetuate it was so much his care, that when he 
met a tall woman he immediately commanded one of his Titcmian retinae 
to marry her, that they might propagate procerity" For this Anglo- 
Latian word procerity, Johnson had, however, the authority of Addison* 

His reviews are of the following Books; " Birch's History of the 
Royal Society ;"f " Murphy's Gray's-Inn Journal ;"f " Warton's Essay 
od the Writings and Genius of Pope, Vol. I."f " Hampton's Transla- 
tion of Poly bi us ;"f " Black well's Memoirs of the Court of Augustus ;"f 
" Russell's Natural History of Aleppo ;"f " Sir Isaac Newton's Argu- 
ments in Proof of a Deity ;"f " Borlase's History of the Isles of Scilly ;"f 
" Holme's Experiments on Bleaching ;" " Browne's Christian Morals ;"f 
" Hales on distilling Sea- Water, Ventilators in Ships and curing an ill 
Taste in Milk ?"f " Lucas's Essay on Waters ;"f " Kent's Catalogue 
of the Scottish Bishops ;"f " Brown's History of America ;"f •* Philo- 
sophical Transactions, Vol. XLlX,"f " Mrs. Lennox's Translation of 
Solly's Memoirs ;"* " Miscellanies by Elizabeth Harrison ;"f " Evans's 
Map and Account of the Middle Colonies in America ;"f " Letter on 
the Case of Admiral Byng ;"* «• Appeal to the People concerning Ad- 
miral Byng ;" *« Hanway's Eight Days Journey, and E*say on Tea;"f 
" The Cadet, a Military Treatise ;"f " Some further particulars in Re- 
lation to the Case of Admiral Byng by a Gentleman of Oxford ;"+ 
•« The Conduct of the Ministry relating to the present War impartially 
examined ;"f " A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil."* 
All these, from internal evidence, were written by Johnson .* some of 
them I know he avowed, and have marked them with an asterisk accord- 
ingly. Mr. Thomas Davies, indeed, ascribed to him the Review of 
Mr. Burke's " Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful;" and Sir John Hawkins, with equal 'discernment, has in- 
serted it in his collection of Johnson's works : whereas it has no resem- 
blance to Johnson's composition, and is well known to have been written 
by Mr. Murphy, who has acknowledged it to me and many others. 
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It is worthy of remark, in jaitice to Johnson's political character, 
which has been misrepresented as abjectly submissive to power, that his 
** Observations on the present State of Affaire," glow with as animated a 
spirit of constitutional liberty as can be found any where. Thus he be* 
gins: u The time is now come, in which every Englishman expects to 
be informed of 'the national affairs; and iu which he has a right to have 
that expectation gratified. For, whatever may be urged by Ministers, 
or those whom vanity or interest make the followers of Ministers, con- 
cerning the necessity of confidence in our governors, and the presump- 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evident 
that this reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, and 
projects suspended in deliberation. But when a design has ended in 
miscarriage of success, when every eye and every ear is witness to gene- 
ral discontent, or general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to disen- 
tangle confusion and illostrate obscurity ; to shew by what causes every 
event whs produced, and in what effects it is likely to terminate ; to lay 
down with distinct particularity what rumour always huddles in general 
exclamation, or perplexes by indigested narratives ; to Shew whence hap- 
piness or calamity is derived, and whence it may be expected ; and ho- 
nestly to lay before the people what inquiry can gather of the past, and 
conjecture can estimate of the future." 

Here we have it assumed as an incontrovertible principle, that in this 
country the people are the superintendents of the conduct and measures 
of those by whom government is administered ; of the beneficial effect of 
which the present reign afforded an illustrious example, when addresses 
from alll parts of the kindgom controuled an audacious attempt to in- 
troduce a new power subversive of the crown. 

A still stronger proof of his patriotic spirit appears in his review of an 
'* Essay on Waters, by Dr. Lucas," of whom, after describing him as a 
man well known to the world for his daring defiance of power, when he 

* 4 

thought it exerted on the side of wrong, he thus speaks : " The Irish 
ministers drove him from his native country by a proclamation, in which 
they -charge him with crimes of which they never intended to be called 
to the proof, and oppressed him hy methods equally irresistible by guilt 
and innocence. 

" Let the man thus driven into exile, for having been the friend of his 
country, be received in every other place as a confessor of liberty ; and 
let the tools of power be taught in time, that they may rob, but cannot 
impoverish." 

Some of his reviews in this Magazine are very short accounts of the 
pieces noticed, and I mention them only that Dr. Johnson's opinion of. 
the works may be known; but many or them are examples of elaborate 
criticism, in the most masterly style. In his review of the " Memoirs of* 
the Court of Augustus," he has the resolution to think and speak from 
his own mind, regardless of the cant transmitted from age to age, iu praise 
of the ancient Romans. Thus; " 1 know not why any tine but a school- 
boy in his declamation should whine over the commonwealth of Home, 
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which grew great only by the misery of the rest of mankind. The 
Romans, like others, as soon as they grew rich, grew corrupt ; and i* 
their corruption told the lives and freedoms of themselves, and of one 
another." Again, " A people, who while they were poor robbed man* 
kind ; and as soon as they became rich, robbed one another." In his 
review of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, published by Elizabeth 
Harrison, but written by many hands, he give* an emineut proof at once 
of his orthodoxy and candour. " The authors of the essays in prose 
seem generally to have imitated, or tried to imitate, the copiousness and 
luxuriance of Mrs* Rowe. This, however, is not all her prasie; they 
have laboured to add to her brightness of imagery, her purity of sen* 
timents. The poets have had Dr. Watts before their eyes; a writer who, 
if he stood not iu the first class of genius, compensated that defect by a 
ready application of his powers to the promotion of piety* The attempt 
to employ the ornaments of romance in the. decoration of religion, was, I 
think, first made by Mr. Boyle' l $ Martyrdom of Theodora; but Boyle's 
philosophical studies did not allow him time for the cultivation of style ; 
and the completion of the great design was reserved for Mrs. Rowe. Dr. 
Watts was one of the first who taught the Dissenters to write and speak 
Like other men, by shewing them that elegance might consist with piety* 
They would have both done honour to a better society, for they had that 
charity which might well make their failiugs be forgotten, and with which 
the whole Christian world wish for communion. They were pure from 
all the heresies of an age, to which every opinion is become a favourite 
that the universal church has hitherto detested 8 

" This praise the general interest of mankind requires to be given to 
writers who please and do not corrupt, who instruct and do not weary* 
But to them all human eulogies are vain, whom I believe applauded by 
angels, and numbered with the just." 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hauway's violent attack upon 
that elegant a/id popular beverage, shews how very well a man of geniua 
can write upon the slightest subject, when he writes, as the Italians say* 
con amore; I suppose no person ever enjoyed with more relish the infusion 
of that fragrant leaf than Johnson. The quantities which he drank of 
it at all hours were so great, that his nerves must have been uncommonly 
strong, not to have been extremely relaze4 by such an intemperate use 
of it. He assured me, that he never felt the least inconvenience from its 
which is a proof that the fault of bis constitution was rather a too 
great tension of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. Han way wrote an angry 
answer to Johnson's review of his Essay on Tea, and Johnson, after a 
tall and deliberate pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, I believe, 
in the whole course of his life, when he condescended to oppose any 
thing that was written against him. I suppose when he thought of any 
his of little antagonists, he was ever justly aware of the high sentiment of 
Ajax in Ovid : 

u ItU tulit pretiumjam nunc etrtaminU kujus, 
11 Qui, eim victui ml, mecum certam feretur" 
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But indeed, the good Mr. Haoway laid himself so open to ridicule, that 

Johnson's animadversion* upon his attack were chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleaded the cause of Admiral Byng is 

highly to the honour of his heart and spirit. Though Voltaire affects to 

be witty upon the fate of that unfortunate officer, observing that he was 

•hot " pour encourager les autres" the nation has long been satisfied 

that his life was sacrificed to the political fervour of the times. In the 

▼suit belonging to the Torriugton family, in the church of Southill, in 

Bedfordshire, there is the following Epitaph upou his monument, which 

I have transcribed : 

"to the perpetual d iso race 

'* of publics Justice, 

44 The HonourablWohn Byxg, Esq. 

" Admiral op the Blue, 

" Fell a Martyr to political 

" Persecution, 

" March 14, ik the Year 1757 ; 

" when Bravery and Loyalty 

44 were insufficient securities 

" for the Life and Honour of 

* A Naval Officer." 

Johnson's most exquisite critical essay in the Literary Magazine, and 
indeed any where, is his review of Soame Jenyns' " Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin of KviU" Jenyns was possessed of lively talents, and a style eminently 
pare and easy, and could very happily play with a light subject, either 
in prose or verse ; but when he speculated on that most difficult and 
excruciating question, the Origin of Evil, he " ventured far beyond his x 
depth," and, accordingly, was exposed by Johnson, both with acute 
argument and brilliant wit. I remember when the late Mr. BicknelTs hu- 
mourous performance, •• The Musical Travels of Joel Collyer," in which 
si alight attempt is made to ridicule Johnson, was ascribed to Soame 
Jenyns, " Ha ! (said Johnson) I thought I had given him enough of it. 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by my friend Mr. Courtenay 
in his " Poetical Review of the literary and moral Character of Dr. John- 
son ;" a performance of such merit that had I not been honoured with a 
very kind and partial notice iq it, I should echo the sentiments of men 
of the first taste loudly in its praise. 

" When specious sophists with presumption scan 

" The source of evil hidden still from man; 

" Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 

44 To rival St. John, and his scholar Pope; 

* Though metaphysics spread the gloom of night, 

*' By reason's star he guides our aching sight r 

44 The bounds of knowledge marks, and points the way 

u To pathless wastes, where wilder'd sages stray ; 

M Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns stands, 

** And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands." J 

J Seme time after Dr. Johnson's death there appeared in the news-papers 
end magazines an illiberal and petulant attack upon him, in the form of an 
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This year Mr. Wm. Payne, brother of the respectable bookseller of that 
name, published " Au Introduction to the Game of Draughts/' to which 
Johnson contributed a Dedication to the Eari of Rochford,* and a Pre- 
face,* both of which are admirably adapted to the treatise to which ihtf 
are prefixed. Johnson, I believe, did not play at draughts after leaving 
College, by which he suffered ; for it would have afforded him an innocent 
toothing relief from the melancholy which distressed him so often. 1 have 
heard him regret that he had not Setirnt to play at cards ; and the game 
df draughts we know is peculiarly calculated to fix the attention without 
•training it. There is a composure and gravity in draughts whichJnsen- 
aibly tranquillizes the mind ; and, accordingly the Dutch are fond of it, 
as they are of smoaking, of the sedative influence of which, though he 
himself never smotked, he had a* high opinion. Besides, there is in 
draughts some exercise of the faculties ; and, accordingly Johnson wish- 
ing to dignify the subject in his Dedication with what is most estimable 
in it, observes " Triflers may find or make any thing a trifle : but since 
it is the great characteristic^ of a wise man to see events in their causes, 
to obviate consequences and ascertain contingencies, your Lordship will 
think nothing a trifle by which the mind is inured to caution, foresight, 
and circumspection. 9 ' 

As one of the little occasional advantages which he did not disdain to 
take by his pen, as a man whose profession was literature, he this year 
accepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for writing the iutro- 

Epltaph, under the name of Mr. Soatne Jenyns, very unworthy of that geinIK* 
man, who bad quietly submitted to the critical lash while Johnson lived. It 
assumed, as characteristics of him, all the vulgar circumstances of abuse which 
had circulated amongst the ignorant It was au unbecoming indulgence of 
puny resentment, at a time when he himself was at a very advanced age, and 
had a near prospect of descending to the grave. I was truly sorry for it; for 
he was then become an avowed, and (as my Lord Bishop of London, who had 
a serious conversation. with him on the subject, assures me) a sincere Christian. 
He coold not expect that Johnson's numerous friends would patiently hear to 
have the memory of their master stigmatized by no mean pen, but that, at 
least, one would be found to retort. Accordingly, this unjust and sarcastic 
Epitaph was met in the same public field by an answer, in terms by no means 
soft, and such as wanton provocation only could jastify : 

"EPITAPH, 
• Prtpmtedflrr a creature not qorfe dead s/ef. 

" Hers lies a little dgly nauseous cWJ 

M Who judging only from its wretched self, 

Feebly attempted, petulant and vain, 

The • Origin of Evil/ to explain. 

A mighty senilis at thfs elf displeas'd, 
" With a strong critic grasp the urchin *queez*d. 
* For" thirty years ifcr coward spleen it kept, 
" Till in the dust the mighty gerrins slept; 
M Then steak and fretted in expiring snuff, 
" And blink'd at Joumsom with its last poor putt" 
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duction to " The London Chronicle/ 9 an evening news-paper ; and even 
in so slight a performance exhibited peculiar talents. This Chronicle 
•till subsists 9 and from what I observed, when 1 was abroad, has a more 
extensive circulation upon the Continent than any of the English news- 
papers. It was constantly read by Johnson himself; and it is but just 
to observe, that it has all along been distinguished for good sense, 
accuracy, moderation, and delicacy, 

Another instance of the same nature has been communicated to me by 
the Reverend Dr. Thomas Campbell, who has done himself considerable 
credit by his own writings, •* Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morning 
alone, he asked me if I had known Dr. Madden, who was author of the 
premium-scheme in Ireland. Ou my answeriug in the affirmative, and 
also that 1 had for some years lived in his neighbourhood, &c. he begged 
of me that when I returned tolreland, 1 would edeavour to ptocure for 
kirn a poem of Dr. Madden' s called ' Boulter's Mouument." The 
reason (said he) why I wish for it, is this: when Dr. Madden came to 
Loodon, he submitted this work to my castigation ; and I remember I 
blotted m great many lines, and might have blotted a great many more 
without making the poem worse. However, the Doctor was very thank* 
ful, and very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, which was to me at 
that time a great sum.** 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edition of Shakspeare 
with notes. He issued Proposals of considerable length, in which he 
abewed that be perfectly well knew what a variety of research such an 
undertaking required ; but his indolence prevented him from pursuing 
it with that diligeuce which alone can collect those scattered facts, that 
genius however acute, penetrating, and luminous, cannot discover by 
its own force. It is remarkable, that at this time his fancied activity 
was for the moment so vigorous, that he promised his work should be 
published before Christmas, 1757. Yet nine years elapsed before it saw 
the light. Him throes in bringing it forth had been severe and remittent ; 
and at last we may almost conclude that the Caesarian operatioo waa 
performed by the knife of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, I dare 
jay* made Johnson's friends urge him to dispatch, 

" He for subscribers baits his hook, 

" And takes your cash ; but where'* the book r 

u No matter where; wise fear, yon know, 

" Forbids the robbing of a foe $ 

* Bat what, to serve our private ends, 

M Forbids the cheating of our friends } n 

About this period he was offered a living of considerable value in 
Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to enter into holy orders. It waa a 
rectory in the gift of Mr. Langton, the father of his much valued friend. 
But he did not accept of it ; partly, I believe, from a conscientious 
motive, being persuaded that hia temper and habits rendered him unfit 
for that assiduous and familiar instruction of the vulgar and ignorant, 
which he held to be an essential duty in a clergyman ; and partly became 

Vol. 2. U 
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bis love of a Loudon life was bo strong, that he would hare thought him- 
self an exile in any other place, particularly if residing ip the coontry. 
Whoever would wish to see his thoughts upon that subject displayed in 
their full force, may peruse the Adventurer, Number 126. 

In 17A7 it does not appear that he published any thing, except some 
of those articles in the Literary Magazine, which have been mentioned. 
That magazine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, gradually declined, 
though the popular epithet of Antigallican was added to it ; and in July 
1758 it expired. He probably prepared a part of his Shakspeare this 
year, and he dictated a speech on the subject of an address to the Throne, 
after the expedition to Rochfort, which was delivered by one of his 
friends, I know not in what public meeting. It is printed in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for October 1785 as his, and bears sufficient marks of 
authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, Dub- 
lin, I have obtained a copy of the following letter from Johnson to the 
venerable author of " Dissertations on the History of Ireland." 

"To Charles O'Connor, Esq. 

"Sir, 
" I have lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, seen your account of 
Ireldnd, and cannot forbear to solicit a prosecution of your design. Sir 
William Temple complains that Ireland is less known than any other 
country, as to its ancient state. The natives have had little leisure, and 
little encouragement for inquiry ; and strangers, not knowing the lan- 
guage, have had no ability. 

" I have long wished that the Irish, literature were cultivated.^ Ireland 
is known by tradition to have been once the seat of piety and learning ; 
and surely it would be very acceptable to all those who are curious either 
in the original of nations, or the affinities of languages, to be further 
informed of the revolution of a people so ancient, and once so illustrious. 

" What relation there is between the Welsh and Irish language, or 
between the language of Ireland and that of Biscay, deserves enquiry. 
Of these provincial and unextended tongues, it seldom happens that 
more than one are understood by any one man ; and, therefore, it seldom 

J The celebrated orator, Mr. Flood, has shown himself to be of Dr. John- 
son's opinion ; having by his will bequeathed his estate, after the death of his 
' Lady Frances, to the University of Dublin ; desiring that immediately after 
the said estate shall come into their possession, they shall appoint two pro- 
fessors, one for the study of the native Erse or Irish language, and the other 
for the study of Irish antiquities and Irish history, and for the study of any 
other European language illustrative of, or auxiliary to, the study of Irish 
antiquities or Irish history ; and that they shall give yearly two libera] pre* 
Biinms for two compositions, one in verse, and the other in prose, in the Irish 
language.*' 

[Since the above was written, Mr. Flood's Will has been set aside, alter a 
trial at bar, in the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. ICaloheJ 
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happens that a fair comparison can be made. I hope you will continue 
to cultivate this kind of learning, which has too long lain neglected, and 
which, if it be suffered to remain in oblivion for another century, may, 
perhaps, never be retrieved. As 1 wish well to all useful undertakings, 
I would not forbear to let you know how much you deserve in my 
opinion, from all lovers of study, and how much pleasure your work 
has given to, Sir, . " Your most obliged, 

" Aud most humble servant, 
" London^ April 9, 1757. " Sa*. Johnson/* 

<' To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

" Dear Sir, 
" Dr. Maksim of Padua, a learned gentleman, and good Latin 
poet, hat a mind to see Oxford, I have given him a letter to Dr. Hud- 
desford, and shall be glad if you will introduce him, and shew hipa any 
thing in Oxford. 

" I am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

'< 1 long to see you ail, but cannot conveniently come yet. You 
might write to me now and then, if you were good for any thing. But 
kouores mutant mores* Professors forget their friends. I shall certainly 
complain to Miss Joues. J - 1 am, " Your, &c. 

" [London,] June 21 , 1757* " Sam. Johnson. 9 ' 

f Please to inake my compliments to Mr. Wise." 

Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an extract from the review of his 
Dictionary in the BibHotheaue des Savons, and a list of subscribers to 
his Shakspeare, which Mr. Burney had procured in Norfolk, he wrote 
the following answer : 

" To Mb. Burnet, in Lynns, Norfolk,, 
* Sir, 

" That I may show myself sensible of your favours, and not com- 
mit the same fault a second time, I make haste to answer the letter which 
I received this morning. The truth is, the other likewise was received,* 
and 1 wrote an answer; but being desirous to transmit you some pro- 
posals and receipts, I waited till 1 could find a convenient conveyance, 
and day was passed after day, till other things drove it from my thoughts ; 
yet not so, but that I remember with great pleasure your commendation 
of my Dictionary. Your praise was welcome, not only because I believe 

\ u Miss Jones lived at Oxford and was often of his parties. She was a very 
ingenious poetess, and published a volume of poems; and, on the whole, was 
a most sensible, agreeable, and amiable woman. She was sister to the Reve* 
rend River Jones, Chanter of Christ Church cathedral at Oxford, and John- 
son used to call her the Chantreu. I have heard him, often address her in 
this passage from ' II Pehseuoso :' 

• Thee, Cnantress, oft the woods among 
4 1 woo," etc. 
She died unmarried. 
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it was sincere, but because praise has been, very scarce, 'A man of your 
candour will be surprised when I tell you, that among all my acquain- 
tance there are only two, who upon the publication of my hook did not 
endeavour to depress me with threats of censure fiom the public, or with 
objections learned from those who had learned them from my own preface* 
Your's is the only letter 6f good-will that [ have received ; though, in- 
deed, I am promised something of that sort from Sweden. 

"How my new editiou will be received 1 know not ; the subscription 
has not been very successful. 1 shall publish about March. 

" If you can direct me how t6 send proposals, 1 should wish that they 
were in such hands. 

" I remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with which yon favoured 
me, you mentioned your lady. May I enquire after her? In return for 
the favours which you have shewn me, it is not much to tell )ou, that I 
wish you and her all that can conduce to your happiness. I am, Sir. 

" Your most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 
** Gough-square, Dee. 24, 1757. •• Sam. Jobnsok." 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy and pleatiant a state 
of existence, as constitutional unhappiness ever permitted him to enjoy. 

"To Bennrt La kg ton, Esq. at Langton, LiNCoutamasv 

« Sib, 

" I must have indeed slept very fast, not to have been awaked by 
your letter. None of your suspicions are true ; I am not much richer 
than when you left me : and, what is worse, my omission of an answer ta> 
your first letter will prove that I am not much, wiser. Bui I go ou as I 
formerly did, designing to be some time or other both rich and wise; 
and yet cultivate neither mind nor fortune. Do you take notice of my 
example, and learn the danger of delay. When I was as yon are now, 
towering in confidence of twenty-oue, little did I suspect that I should 
be at forty-nine, what I now am. 

" But you do not seem to need my admonition. You are busy in ac* 
quiring and in communicating knowledge, and while you are studying, 
enjoy the end of study, by making others wiser and happier. 1 was much 
pleased with the tale that you told me of being tutor to your sisters. 
I, who have no sisters nor brothers, look with some degree of innocent 
envy on those who may be said to be born to friends ; and cannot see, 
without wonder, how rarely that native union is afterwards regarded. It 
sometimes, indeed, happens, that some supervenient cause of discord 
may overpower this origiual amity ; but it seems to me more frequently 
thrown away with levity, or lost by negligence, than destroyed by injury 
or violence. We tell iht ladies that good wives make good husbands; 
I believe it is a more certain position that good brothers make good sisters* 

" I am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal with his friend'a 
retirement to Cuius: I know that your abseuce is best, though it be not 
best for me. 
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* Qwmvis digress* veteris confirms amici, 

1 Laudo Utmen vacuis quod seder* figtre Cumis 

* Destinet, atque unum civem donare Sibylla.* 

" Lungton is a good Cunue 9 but who must be Sibylla ? Mrs. Langton 
it as wise as Sibyl, and as good ; and will live, if my wishes can pro* 
loog life, till she shall in time be as old. But she differs in this, that 
she has not scattered her precepts in the wind, at least not those which 
the bestowed upon you. 

" The two Wartous just looked into the town, and were taken to see 
Cleone, where, David says, they were starved for want of company to 
keep them warm. David and Doddy f have had a new quarrel, and, I 
thiok, cannot conveniently quarrel any more. " Cleone" was well acted 
by all the characters, but Bellamy left nothing to be desired. I went the 
first night, and supported it as well as I might: for Doddy, you know, 
is my patron, and I would not desert .him. The play was very well re* 
ceived. Doddy, after the danger was over, went every night to the stage- 
side, and cryed at the distress of poor Cleone. 

*• I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made presents of the 
game which you were, pleased to send me. The pheasant I gave to Mr* 
Richardson, the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I placed with Miss 
Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires that her compliments and 
good wishes may be accepted by the family ; and I make the same request 
for myself. 

" Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised his price to twenty 
guineas a bead, and Miss is much employed in miniatures. I know 
not any body [else] whose prosperity has encreased since you left them. 

" Murphy is to have his * Orphan of China' acted next month ; and is 
therefore, I suppose, happy. I wish I could tell you of any great good 
to which I was approaching, but at present my prospects do not much de- 
Kgbt me; however, I am always pleased when I find that you, dear Sir, 
remember. " Your affectionate, humble servant, 

" Jan. 9, 1758. Sam. Johnson." 

M To Ma. Burnet, at Lynns, Norfolk. 

« Sir, 

" Your kindness is so great, and my claim to any particular regard 
from you so little, that 1 am at a loss how to express my sense of your 
favours; but I am, indeed, much pleased to be thus distinguished by you* 

** I am ashamed to tell you that my Shakspeare will not be out so 
toon as I promised my subscribers ; but 1 did not promise them more than 
I promised myself. It will, however, be published before summer. 

" I have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I think, do not pro- 
fata more than 1 have hitherto performed. I have printed many of the 
plays, and have hitherto left very few passages unexplained ; where 1 

X Mr. Garrick. || Mr. Dodsley, Author of Cleone. 

% Mr. Samuel Richardson, Author of Clarissa. 
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am quite at loss, I confess my ignorance, which is seldom done by com* 
mentators. 

" I hare, likewise, inclosed twelve receipts ; not that I mean to im- 
pose upon you the trouble of pushing them, with more importunity 
than may seem proper, but that you may rather have more than fewer 
thau you shall want. The proposals you will disseminate aa there 
thall be an opportunity. I once printed them at length in the Chronicle, 
and some of my friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who formerly wrote 
the Gray's-Inn Journal) introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

" Since the Life of Brown, I have been a little engaged, from time to 
time, in the Literary Magazine, but not very lately. I have not the 
collection by me, and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of my parts, 
but will do it, and send it. Do not buy them, for I will gather all 
those that have any thing of mine in them, and send them to Mrs. Barney, 
as a small token of gratitude for the regard which she is pleased to bestow 
upon me. " I am, Sir, 

** Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 
" London, March 8, 1758. " Sam. Johnson." 

Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with the following memorandnm, 
which I take the liberty to insert in his own genuine easy style. I lojre- 
to exhibit sketches of my illustrious friend by various eminent hands. 

" Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit to the capital, had aa 
interview with him in Googh-square, where he dined and drank tea with 
him, and was introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. Attar 
dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. Burney to go up with him into his 
garret, which being accepted, he there found about five or six Greek 
jblios, a deal writing-desk, and a chair and a half. Johnson giving to 
his guest the entire seat, tottered himself on one with only three legs and 
one arm. Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams's history, and shewed 
him some volumes of his Shakspeare already printed, to prove that ha 
was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney** opening the first volume, at the 
Merchant of Venice, he observed to him, that he seemed to be more 
severe on Warburton than Theobald. * O poor Tib. ! (said Johnson) 
he was ready knocked down to my hands ; Warburton stands between 
me and him.' " But, Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) you'll have Warburton 
upon your bones, won't you ?" " No, Sir; he'll not come out: he'll 
only growl in his den." " But you think, Sir, that Warburton is a 
superior critic to Theobald ?"— « O, Sir, he'd make two-and-fifty The* 
obalds, cut out into slices ! The worst of Warburton is, that he baa a 
rage for saying something, when there's nothing to be said."— Mr. Bur- 
ney then asked him whether he had seen the letter which Warburton bad 
written in answer to a pamphlet addressed " To the most impudent Man 
alive.' 9 He answered in the negative. Mr. Burney told him it was sop- 
posed to be written by Mallet. The controversy now raged between the 
friends of Pope anil Bolingbroke : and Warburton and Mallet were the 
leaden of the several parties. Mr. Burney asked him then if be had seen 
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Warburton's book against Boliogbroke's Philosophy ? " No, Sir ; I have 
never read Boliogbroke's impiety, and therefore am not interested about 
its confutation." 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical paper, entitled 
" The Idler/ 1 * which came out every Saturday in a weekly news-paper,, 
called " The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," published by 
Newbery. These essays were continued till April 5, 1760. Of one hun- 
dred and three, their total number, twelve were contributed by his friends, 
of which, Numbers 33, 93, and 96* were written by Mr. Thomas War- 
ton ; No. 67 by Mr. Langton : and No. 76* 79. and 82, by Sir Joshua. 
Reynolds: the concluding words of No* 82, " and pollute his canvas 
with deformity," being added by Johnson : as Sir Joshua informed me* 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind which produced 
the Rambler, but has less body and more spirit. It has more variety of 
real life, and greater facility of language. He describes the miseries of 
idleness, with the lively sensations of one who has felt them : and in his 
private memorandums while engaged in it, we find " This year I hope 
to learn diligence," Many of these excellent essays were written as has- 
tily as an ordinary letter* Mr. Langton remembers Johnson, when on a 
Visit at Oxford, asking him one-evening how long it was till the post went 
out; aud on being told about half an hour, he exclaimed, "then we shall 
do every well." He upon this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, 
which it was necessary should be in London the next day. Mr. Lang- 
ton having signified a wish to read it, " Sir, (said he) you shall not do 
more than I have done myself." He then folded it up, and sent it off. 

Yet there are in the Idler several papers which shew as much profundity 
of thought, and labour of language, as any of this great man's writings. 
No. 14, " Robbery of time;" No. 24, " Thinking;" No. 41, " Death 
of a friend;" No. 43, " Flight of time ;" No. 51, " Domestick greatness 
unattainable ;" No. 52, " Self-denial ;" No. 58, " Actual, how short of 
fancied, excellence ;" No. 89, " Physical evil moral good ;" and his con- 
cluding paper on " The horrour of the last," will prove this assertion. 
I know not why a motto, the usual trapping of periodical papers, is 
prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as I have heard Johnson commend the 
custom : and he never could be at a loss for one, his memory being 
stored with innumerable passages of the classics. In this series of essays 
he exhibits admirable instances of grave humour, of which he had an un- 
common share. Nor on some occasions has he repressed that power of 
sophistry which Jie possessed in so eminent a degree. In No. 11, he 
treats with the utmost contempt the opinion that our mental faculties 
depend, in some degree, upon the weather; an opinion, which they who 
have never experienced its truth are not to be envied, and of which he 
himself could not but be sensible, as the effects of weather upon hint 
wera very visible. Yet thus he declaims : " Surely, nothing is more 
reproachful to a beiog endowed with reason, than to resign its powers to 
the influence of the air, and live in dependance on the weather and the 
wind for the only blessings which nature has put into our power, tran- 
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qoillity and benevolence. This distinction of seasons is produced only 
by imagination operating on luxury. To temperance, everyday is bright; 
and every hour is propitious to diligence. He that shall resolutely excite 
his faculties or exert his virtues, will soon make himself superiour to the 
seasons ; and may set at defiance the morning mist and evening damp, 
the blasts of the east, and the clouds of the south." 

Alas ! it is too certain, that where the frame has delicate fibres, and there 
is a fine sensibility, such influences of the air are irresistible. He might 
as well have bid defiance to the ague, the palsy, and all other bodily 
disorders. Such boasting of the mind is false elevation. 

" I think the Romans call it StoicismV 

But in this number of his Idler hi-* spirits seem to run riot ; for in the wan* 
tonness of hi* disquisition he forgets, for a moment, even the reverence for 
that which he held in high respect; and describes "the attendant on a 
Court* 9 as one " whose business is to watch the looks of a being, weak 
and foolish as himself." 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or action is not, surely, a 
test of truth ; yet we cannot help admiring how well it is adapted to pro- 
duce the effect which he wished. " Neither the judges of our laws, nor 
the representatives of our people, would be much affected by laboured 
gesticulations, or believe any man the more because he rolled his eyes, or 
puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arras, or stamped the ground, or 
thn roped his breast; or turned his eyes sometimes to the ceiling, and' 
sometimes to the floor/ 9 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an adoptiou of a sentiment 
or image which has been found in the writings of another, and afterwards 
appears in the mind as one's own, is not unfrequent. The -richness of 
Johnson's fancy, which could supply his page abundantly on all occasions, 
and the strength of his memory, which at once detected the real owner of 
any thought, made him less liable to the imputation of plagiarism than 
perhaps, any of our writers. In the Idler, however, there is a paper, in 
which conversation is assimilated to a bowl of punch, where there is the 
same train of comparison as in a poem by Blacklock, in his collection 
published in 1 756; in which a parallel is ingeniously drawn between 
human life and that liquor. It ends, 

u Say, then, physicians of each kind, 
M Who cure the body or the mind, 
" What barm in drinking can there be, 
M Since punch and life so well agree ?" 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he added, beside the Essay 
on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on those of Pope, an Essay on the 
Bravery of the English common Soldiers. He, however, omitted one of 
the original papers, which in the folio copy, is No. 33.£ 

t This paper may be found in Stockdale's supplemental volume, of Johnson's 
Miscellaneous Pieces. 
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" To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 
••Your notes upon my poet were very acceptable. I beg that you 
will be so kind as to continue your searches. It will be reputable to my 
work, and suitable to your professorship, to have something of yours in 
the notes. As you have given no directions about your name, I shall 
therefore put it. I wish your brother would take the same trouble. A' 
commentary must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in* 
devious walks of literature. Some of your remarks are on plays already 
printed : but I purpose to add an Appendix of Notes, so that nothing 
comes too late. 

" You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, about the loss of 
the papers. The loss is nothing, if nobody has found them ; nor even 
then, perhaps, if the numbers be known. You are not the only friend 
that has had the same mischance. You may repair your want out of a 
stock, which is deposited with Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-Hall ; or out of 
a parcel which I have just sent to Mr. Chambers for the use of any 
body that will be so kind as to want them. Mr. Langtous are well; 
and Miss Roberts, whom I have at latt brought to speak, Upon the in- 
formation you gave me, that she had something to say. 

" I am, &c. 
" [London,] April 14, 1758. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

" Dear Sir, 

" You will receive this by Mr. Baretti, a gentleman particularly 
intitled to the notice aud kindness of the Professor of poesy. He has 
time but for a short stay, and will be glad to have it filled up with as 
much as he can hear and see. 

" In recommending another to your favour, I ought not to omit 
thanks for the kindness which you have shown to myself. Have you any 
more notes on Shakspeare ? 1 shall be glad of them. 

•• I see your pupil sometimes ; his mind is as exalted as his stature. 
I am half afraid of him ; but he is no less amiable than formidable. He 
will, if the forwardness of his spring be not blasted, be a credit to you, 
and to the University. . He brings some of my plays with him, which 
he has my permission to shew you, on condition you will hide them from 
every body else. " I am, dear Sir, &c. 

" [London,] June 1, 1758. " Sam. Johnson.'* 

r 

" To Bennet Langton, Esq. of Trinity College, Oxford. 

«' Dear Sir, 
" Though I might have expected to hear from you, upon your 
entrance into a new state of life at a new place, yet recollecting, (not 
without some degree of shame,) that I owe you a letter upbn an old ac- 
count, I think it my part to write first. This, indeed, I do not only 
from complaisance but from interest ; for living on the old way, 1 8m 
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very glad of a correspondent so capable as yourself, to diversify the 
hoars. You have, at present, too many novelties about yon to need 
any help from me to drive along your time. 

" I know not any thing more pleasant, or more instructive, than to 
compare experience with expectation, or to register from time to time 
tae difference between idea and reality. It is by this kind of observation 
thai we grow daily leas liable to be disappointed . You, who are very 
capable of anticipating fnturity, and raising phantoms before your own 
eyes, must often have imagined to yourself an academical life, and have 
conceived what would be manners, the views, aod the conversation, of 
men devoted to letters; bow they would choose their companions, how 
they would direct their studies, and how they would regulate their lives* 
Let me know what you expected, and what you have found. At least 
record it to yourself before custom has reconciled you to the scenes be* 
fere you, and the disparity of your discoveries to your hopes baa 
vanished from your mind. It is a rule never to be forgotten, that what- 
ever strikes strongly, should be described while the first impression 
remains fresh upon the mind. 

" I love, dear Sir, to think on you, and, therefore should willingly 
write more to you, but that, the post will not now give me leave to do 
more than send my compliments to Mr. Warton, and tell you that 
I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

" Your very bumble servant, 

" June 28, 1758." ' Sam. Johnson." 

"To Ben net Lanoton, Esq. at Langton, nbar Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire. 

" D*ar Sir, 

" I should be sorry to think that what engrosses the attentiou of 
my friend, should have no part of mine. Your mind is now full of the 
fate of Drury ; but his fate is past, and nothing remains but to try what 
reflection will suggest to mitigate the terrors of a violent death, which k 
more formidable at the first glance, than on a nearer and more steady 
view. A violent death is never very painful ; the only danger is, lest it 
should be unprovided. But if a man can be supposed to make no 
provision for death in war, what can be the state that would have 
awakened him to the care of futurity ? When would that man have 
prepared himself to die, who went to seek death without preparation ? 
What then can be the reason why we lament more him that dies of a 
wound, than him that dies of a fever? A man that languishes with 
disease, ends his life with more pain, but with less virtue; he leaves no 
example to his friends, nor bequeaths any honour to his descendants. 
The only reason why we lament a soldier's death, is, that we think he 
might have lived longer ; yet this cause of grief is common to many 
other kinds of death, which are not so passionately bewailed. The 
truth is, that every death is violent which it the effect of accident ; every 
death which ia not gradually brought on by the miseries of age, or when 
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life is extinguished from any other reason than that it is burnt out. He 

that dies before sixty* of a cold or consumption, dies* in reality, by a 

violent death ; yet his death is borne with patience, only because the 

cause of his untimely end is silent and invisible. Let us endeavour to 

see things as they are, and then enquire whether we ought to complain. 

Whether to see life as it is, will give us much consolation, I know not ; 

but the consolation which is drawn from truth, if any there -be, is solid 

and durable; that which may derive from error, must be, like ita 

original, fallacious and fugitive, 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

« Sept. 21, J758. " Sam. Johnson." 

In 1759, in the month of January, his mother died, at the great age 

of ninety, an event which deeply affected him ; not that " his mind had 

acquired no firmness by the contemplation of mortality ;" but that hia 

reverential affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed he retained 

all his tender feelings even to the latest period of bis life* 1 have been 

told, that he regretted much his not having gone to visit his mother for 

several years previous to her death. But he was constantly engaged in 

literary labours which confined him to London ; and though he had not 

the comfort of seeing his aged parent, he contributed liberally to her 

support. 

[ " To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield, 

Honoured Madam, 

" The account which Miss [Porter] gives me of your health, pierces 
my heart. God comfort and preserve you, and save you, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. 

" I would have Miss read to you from time to time, the Passion of our 
Saviour, and sometimes the sentences in the Communion Service, 
beginning— Come unto me, all ye that travel and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest, 

" I have just now read a physical book, which inclines me to think 
that a strong infusion of the bark would do you good. Do, dear 
mother, try it. 

" Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that I have done amise 
to you. And whatever you would have done, and what debts you would 
bave paid first, or any thing else that you would direct, let Miss put it 
down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

" I have got twelve guineas to send you, but unhappily am at a loss 
bow to send it to-night. If I cannot send it to-night, it will come by 
the next post. 

" Pray do not omit any thing mentioned in this letter. God bless 
you for ever and ever. " I am your dutiful Son, 

" January 13th, 1758." " Sam. Johnson." 

" To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson's, in Lichfield. 
" Mr Dear Miss, 

" I think myself obliged to you beyond all expression of gratitude 
for your care of my dear mother. God grant it may not be without 
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success. Tell Kitty, that I shall never forget her tenderness for her 
mistress* Whatever you can do, continue to do. My heart is very foil. 
" I hope you received twelve guineas on Mouday. I found a way of 
sending them by means of the Post-master, after 1 had written my 
letter, and hope they came safe. I will send you more in a few days* 
God bless you all. " 1 am, my dear, 

" Your most obliged, 
"Jan. 16, 1759. "and most humble servant, 

" Ovjtr the leaf is a letter to my mother." " Sam. John SON." 

" Dear Honoured Mother, 
" Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am willing to com* 
municate to you. I do not think you unfit to face death, but I know 
not how to bear the thought of losing you. Endeavour to do all you 
[can] for yourself. Eat as much as you can. 

" I pray often for you ; do you pray for me.— I have nothing to add 
to my last letter. " I am, dear, dear Mother, 

" Your -dutiful Son, 
" Jan. 16, 1759. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To Mrs Johnson, in Lichfield, 
" Dear Honoured Mother, 

" I fear you are too ill for long letters ; therefore I will only tell 
you, you have from me all the regard that can possibly subsist in the heart, 
1 pray God to bless you for evermore, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen* 
" Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

" I am, dear Mother, 
" Jan. 18, 1759. " Your dutiful Son, " Sam. Johnson." 

* 

" To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson's in Lichfield. 

Dear Miss, 

" 1 will, if it be possible, come down to you, God grant I msy yet 

[find] my dear mother breathing and sensible. Do not tell her, lest I 

disappoint her. If I miss to write next post, I am on the road. 

•* I am, my dearest Miss, 

" Jan. 20, 1759. " Your most hnmble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
" Dear Honoured Mother, 

" Neither your condition nor your character make it fit for me 

to say much. You have been the best mother, and I believe the best 

woman in the world. I thank you for your indulgence to me, and beg 

forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and all that I have omitted to do 

well. God grant you his Holy Spirit, and receive you to everlasting 

happiness, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus receive your 

spirit. Amen. " I am, dear, dear Mother, 

" Your dutiful'Son, 

" Jan. 80, 1759. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To Miss Porter, in Lichfield. 

" You will concieve my sorrow for the loss of my mother, of the best 

mother* If she were to live aguin, surely I should behave better to her. 
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But she is happy, and what is past is nothing to her ; and for me, since 
I cannot repair ray faults to her, I hope repentance will efface them. I 
return you and all those that have been good to her my sincerest thanks, 
and pray God to repay you all with infinite advantage. Write to me 
and comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will 
write to me* I shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few days, which 
1 thought to have brought to my mother; but God suffered it not. I 
have not power or composure to say much more. God bless you, and 
bleat us all. "I am, dear Miss, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
" Jan. 23, 1759. " Sam. Johnson."] 

Soon after this event, he wrote his " Rasselas, Prince of Abys- 
sinia ; concerning the publication of which Sir John Hawkins guesses 
vaguely and idly, instead of having taken the trouble to inform himself 
with au then tick precision. Not to trouble my readers with a repetition 
of the knight's reveries, I have to mention, that the late Mr. Strahan 
the printer told me, that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he might 
defray the expence of his mother's funeral, and pay some little debts 
which she had left. He told $ir Joshua Reynolds, that he composed it 
in the evenings of one week, sent it to the press in portions as it was writ- 
ten, and had never srnce read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnston, and 
Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid 
him twenty-five pounds more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received for compilations 
and works requiring not much more geuius than compilations, we can- 
not but wonder at the very low price which he was content to receive for 
this admirable performance; which, though be had written nothing eUe, 
would have rendered his name immortal in the world of literature. None 
of his writings has been so extensively diffused over Europe : for it has 
been translated into most, if not all, of the modern languages. This 
Tate, with all the charms of oriental imagery, and all the force and 
beauty of which the English language is capable, leads us through the 
most important scenes of human life, and shews us that this stage of our 
being is full of " vanity aud vexation of spirit." To those who look no 
further than the present life, or who maintain that human nature has not 
fallen from/ the state in which it was created, the instruction of this sub- 
lime story will be of no avail. But they who think justly, and feel with 
strong sensibility, will listen with eagerness and admiration to its truth 
and wisdom. Voltaire's Candide, written to refute the system of Op- 
timism, which it has accomplished with brilliant success, is wonderfully 
similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson's Rasselas ; insomuch, that 
1 have heard Johnson say, that if they had not been published so closely 
one after the other that there was not time for imitation, it would have 
been in vain to deny that the scheme of that which came latest was taken 
from the other. Though the proposition illustrated by both these works 
was the same, namely, that iu oar present state there is more evil than 
good, the intention of the writers was very different. Voltaire, I am 
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afraid, meant only by wanton profaneness to obtain a sportive victory 
over religion, and to discredit the belief of a superintending Providence ; 
Johnson meant, by shewing the unsatisfactory nature of things temporal, 
to direct the hopes of man to things eternal. Rasselaa, as was observed 
to me by a very accomplished lady, may be considered as a more enlarged 
and more deeply philosophical discourse in prose, upon the interesting 
truth, which in his "Vanity of Human Wishes" he bad so successfully 
enforced in verse. 

The fund of thinking which this work contains, is such, that almost 
every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long meditation. I am not 
satisfied if a year passes without my having read it through ; and at every 
perusal, my admiration of the mind which produced it is so highly raised 
that I can scarcely believe that 1 bad the honour of enjoying the intimacy 
of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this excellent work, or 
even referring to them, because I should not know what to select, e*y 
rather, what to omit. I shall, however, transcrible one, as it shews bow 
well he could state the arguments of those who believe in the appearance 
of departed spirits ; a doctrine which it is a mistake to suppose that ha 
himself ever positively held : 

" If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) I will promise 
you safety ; there is no danger from the dead ; he that is once buried will 
be seen no more. 

" That the dead are seen no more, (taid Imlac,) I will not undertake 
to maintain, agaiust the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages* 
and of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which prevails, as far as human nature is diffused, eoold become univer- 
sal only by its truth ; those that never heard of one another, would not 
have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can make credible. 
That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken the general 
evidence; and some who deny it with their tongues, confess it by their; 
fears.'* 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, I will not maintain 
that the " morbid melancholy" in Johnson's constitution may not, per* 
haps, have made life appear to him more insipid and unhappy than it 
generally is ; for I am sore that he had less enjoyment from it thaii I have. 
Yet, whatever additional shade his own particular sensations may have 
thrown on his representation of life, attentive observation and close en* 
quiry have convinced me, that there is too much reality in the gloomy 
picture. The truth, however, is, that we judge of the happiness and 
misery of life differently at different times, according to the state of our 
changeable frame. I always remember a remark made to me by a Turkish 
lady educated in France: "Mafoi, Monsieur, noire bonhemr depend 
de lafaqon que noire sang arcnle" This have I learnt from a pretty 
hard course of experience, and would, from sincere benevolence, in*» 
press upon all who honour this book with a perusa), that until a steady 
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conviction is obtained, that the present life is an imperfect state, and only 
si passage to a better, if we comply with the divine scheme of progressive 
improvement ; and also that it is a part of the mysterious plan of Pro- 
vidence, that intellectual beings must " be made perfect through suffer* 
iog ;" there will belt continually recurrence of disappointment and un- 
easiness. But if we walk with hope in " the mid-day sun" of revelation, 
our temper and disposition will be such, that the comforts and enjoyments 
in our way will be relished, while we patiently support the inconvenienciet 
and pains. After much speculation and various reasonings, I acknowledge 
ay self convinced of the truth of Voltaire's conclusion, " Apres tout c J est 
am monde passable" But we must not think too deeply ; 

" ■ where ignorance is bliss, 

« Tis folly to be wise." 

it, in many respects, more than poetically just. Let us cultivate, under 
the command of good principles, ' U theorie des sensations agreables ;' 
•ud as Mr. Burke once admirably counselled a grave and anxious gentle- 
man, " live pleasant." 

The effect of Rasselas, and of Johnson's other moral tales, is thus 
beautifully illustrated by Mr. Courtenay ; 

M Impressive truth, in splendid fiction drest, 

44 Checks the vain wish, and calms the troubled breast : 

" O'er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

" And soothes the angry passions to repose ; 

* As oil efftts*d illumes and smooths the deep, 

" When round the bark the foaming surges sweep." J 

It will be recollected, that during all this year he carried on his Idlrr,|| 
and, no doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, in his edition of Shuk- 
speare. He, however, from that liberality which never failed, when called 
upon to assist other labourers in literature, found time to translate fur 
for Mrs. Lenox's English version of Bromoy, " A Dissertation on the 
Greek Comedy," and " The General Conclusion of the Book." 

An enquiry into the state of foreign countries was an object that seems 
at all times to have interested Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery found no 

J Literary and Moral Character of Johnson. 

A This paper was in such high estimation before it was collected into volumes 
that it was seized on with avidity by various publishers of news-papers and 
Magazines, to enrich their publications. Johnson, to put a stop to this unfair 
proceeding, wrote for the Universal Chronicle the following advertisement ; 
in which there is, perhaps, more pomp of words than the occasion demanded : 

** London, Jan. 5, 1759. Advertisement. The proprietors of the paper 
entitled ' The Idler,* having found that those essays are inserted in the news- 
papers and magazines with so little regard to justice or decency, that the 
Universal Chronicle, in which they first appear, is not always mentioned, 
think it necessary to declare to the publishers of tnosa collections, that however 
patiently they have hitherto endured these injuries, made yet more injurious by 
contempt, they have now determined to endure them no longer. They have 
sdnady seen essays, for which a very large price is paid, transferred, with the 
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great difficulty iu persuading him to write the Introduction to a collec- 
tion of voyages and travels published by him under the title of " The 
World Displayed :" the first volume of which appeared this year, and 
the remaining volumes in subsequent years, 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to a son of one of his 
early friends at Lich6eld, Mr. Joseph Simpson, Barrister, andauthorof 
a tract entitled " Reflections on the Study of the Law." 

" To Joseph Simpson, Esq. 
<< Dear Sir, 

" Your father's inexorability not ouly grieves but amazes me; he 
is your father: he was always accounted a wise man ; nor do I remem- 
ber any thing to the disadvantage of his good nature ; but in his refusal 
to assist you there is neither good nature, fatherhood, uor wisdom. It 
is the practice of good nature to overlook faults which have already, by 
the consequences, punished the delinquent. Tt is natural for a father 
to think more favourably than others of his children ; and it is always 
wise to give assistance, while a little help will prevent the necessity of 
greater. 

" If you married imprudently, you miscarried at your own hazard, 
at an age when you had a right of choice. It would be hard if the man 
might not choose his own wife, who has a right to plead before the Judges 
of his country. 

" If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and inconveniencies, 
you are yourself to support them ; and, with the help of a little better 
health, you would support them and conquer them. Surely, that want 
which accident and sickness produces, is to be supported iu every region 
of humanity, though there were neither friends nor fathers in the world. 
You have certainly from your father the highest claim of charity, though 
none of right : and therefore I would counsel you to omit no decent nor 
manly degree of importunity* Your debts in the whole are not large, 

most shameless rapacity, into the weekly or monthly compilations, and their 
right, at least for the present, alienated from them, before they could them- 
selves be said to enjoy it Bat they would not willingly be thought to want 
tenderness, even for men by whom no tenderness hath been shewn. The past 
is without remedy, and shall be without resentment. But those who have 
been thus busy with their sickles in the fields of their neighbours, are hence- 
forward to take notice, that the time of impunity is at an end. Whoever 
shall, without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon our papers, is to expect 
that we shall vindicate our due by the means which justice prescribes, and 
which are warranted by the immemorial prescriptions of honourable trade. 
We shall Jay hold, in our turn, on their copies, degrade them from the pomp 
of wide margin and diffuse typography, contract them in a narrow space, and 
sell them at an bumble price; yet not with a view of growing rich by confis- 
cations, for we think not much better of money got by punishment than by 
crimes. We shall therefore, when our losses are repaid, give what profit shall 
remain to the Magdalen* .* for we know not who can be more properly taxed 
for the support of penitent prostitutes, than prostitutes in whom there yet ap- 
pear* neither penitence uor shame." 
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and of the whole but a email part is troublesome. Small debts are like 
small shot ; they are rattling on every side, and can scarcely be escaped 
without a wound : great debts are like cannon ; of loud noise, but little 
danger. You must, therefore, discharge petty debts, that you may have 
leisure, with security, to struggle with the rest. Neither the great nor 
the little debts disgrace you. 1 am sure you have my esteem for the cou- 
rage with which you contracted them, and the spirit with which you endure 
them. I wish my esteem could be of more use. I have been invited, or 
bave invited myself, to several parts of the kingdom ; and will not incom- 
mode my dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, while her present lodging is 
of any use to her. I hope, in a few days, to be at leisure, and to make 
visits. Whither I shall fly is matter of no importance. A man uncon- 
nected is at home every where ; .unless he may be said to be at home no 
where. 1 am sorry, dear Sir, that where you have parents, a man of 
your merits should not have a home. I wish 1 could give it you. 

" I am, my dear Sir, 

" Affectionately yours, 

u Sam. Johnson. 9 ' 

He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, of which the 
following short characteristical notice, in his own words, is preserved :— \ 

** is now making tea, for me. I have been in my gown ever 

since I have been here. It was, at my first coming, quite new and hand- 
some. I have swum thrice, which I had disused for many years. I have 
proposed to Vansittart climbing over the wall, but he has refused me. 
And I have clapped my hands till they are sore at Dr. King's speech.*' 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, and been some 
time at sea, not pressed, as had been supposed, but with his own con-i 
sent, it appears from a letter to John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smollett, 
tbat his master kindly interested himself in procuring his release from a 
state of life of which Johnson always expressed the utmost abhorrence. 
He said, " No roan will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get 
himself into a jail ; for being in a ship is being in a jail, with the chance 
of being drowned." And at another time, " A man in a jail has more 
room, better food, and commonly better company." The letter was as 
follows : 

" Dear Sir, " Chelsea, March 1 6, J 759. 

" I am again your petitioner, in behalf of that great ChamJ of 

J In my first edition this word was printed Chum, as it appears in one of 
Mr. Wilkes's Miscellanies, and I animadverted on Dr. Smollett's ignorance; for 
which let me propitiate the manes of that ingenious and benevolent gentleman. 
Chum was certainly a mistaken reading for Cham, the title of the Sovereign 
of Tartary, which is well applied to Johnson, the Monarch of Literature: and 
was an epithet familiar to Smollett. See " Roderick Random/' chap. 56. For 
this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerstone, whose taleuts and literary 
acquirements accord well with his respectable pedigree of Temple. 

After the publication of the second editiou of this work, the author was 
furnished by Mr. Abercrombie of Philadelphia, with the copy of a letter 
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literature, Samuel Johnson. His black servant, whose name is Francis 
Barber, has been pressed on board the Stag frigate, Capt. Angel, and 
our lexicographer is iti great distress. He says, the boy is a sickly lad, of 
a delicate frame, and particularly subject to a malady in his throat, 
which renders him very unfit for his Majesty's service. You know what 
matter of animosity the said Johnson has against you : and 1 dare say 
you desire no other opportunity of resenting it, than that of laying him 
under an obligation. He was humble enough to desire my assistance 
on this occasion, though he and I were never cater-cousins ; and 1 have 
given him to understand that 1 Would make application to my friend Mr. 
Wilkes, who, perhaps, by his interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, 
might be able to procure the discharge of his lacquey. It would be 
superfluous to say more on the subject, which I leave to your own con- 
sideration ; but 1 cannot let slip tins opportunity of declaring that I am, 
with the most inviolable esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

14 T. Smollett." 

Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted, as a private gentleman, 
with most polite liberality, applied to his friend, Sir George Hay, then 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty; and Francis Barber 
was discharged, as he has told me, without any wish of his own. He 
found his old master in Chambers in the Inner Temple, and returned 
to his service. 

What particular new scheme of life Johnson had in view this year, I 
have not discovered ; but that he meditated one of some sort, is clear 
from his private devotions, in which we find, " the change of outward 
things which I am now to make ;" and, " Grant me the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit, that the course which I am now beginning may proceed to thy 
laws, and end in the enjoyment of thy favour." But he did not, in fact, 
make any external or visible change. 

At this time there being a competition among the architects of London 
to be employed in the building of Black friars- bridge, a question was 
very warmly agitated whether semicircular or elliptical arches were pre- 
ferable. In the design offered by Mr. Mylne the elliptical form was 
adopted, and therefore it was the great object of hi* rivals to attack it. 
Johnson's regard for his friend Mr. Gwyu induced him to engage in this 
controversy against Mr. Mylne \% and after being at considerable pains 

written by Dr. John Armstrong, the poet, to Dr. Smollett, at Leghorn, con- 
taining the following paragraph : 

" As to the K. Bench patriot, it is hard to say from what motive he published 
, a letter of yours asking some trifling favour of bim in behalf of somebody for 
whom the great Cham of literature, Mr. Johnson, had interested himself." 

J Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in that manner vulgarly 
but significantly, called rigmarole; in which, amidst an ostentations exhibition, 
of arts and artists, he talks of u proportions of a column being taken from that 
of the human figure, and adjusted by Nature— masculine and feminine— lo a 
man sesquioctave of the head, and in a woman, tesquinonal; nor has be tailed 
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to study the subject, he wrote three several letters in the Gazetteer, in 
opposition to his plan. 

If it should be remarked that this was a controversy which lay quite 
out of Johnson's way, let it be remembered, that after all, his employing 
his powers of reasoning and eloquence upon a subject which he had 
studied on the moment, is not more strange than what we often observe 
in lawyers, who, as Quicquid agunt homines is the matter of law-suits, 
are sometimes obliged to pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or 
science, of which they understood nothing till their brief was delivered, 
and appear to be much masters of it. In like manner, members of the 

to introduce a jargon of musical terms, which do not seem much to correspond 
with the subject, but serve to make up the heterogeneous mass. To follow 
the Knight through all this, would be an useless fatigue to myself, and not a 
little disgusting to my readers. I shall therefore, only make a few remarks 
upon his statement. He seems to exult in having detected Johnson in procur- 
ing "from a person eminently skilled in mathematicks and the principles of 
architecture, answers to a string of questions drawn up by himself, touching 
the comparative strength of semicircular and elliptical arches." Now I cannot 
conceive how Johnson could have acted more wisely. Sir John complains 
that the opiniou of that excellent mathematician, Mr. Thomas Simpson, did 
not preponderate in favour of the semicircular arch. But he should have 
known, that however eminent Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts of abstract 
mathematical science, he was little versed in mixed and practical mechanicks. 
Mr. Muller, of Woolwich Academy, the scholastic father of all the great en- 
gineers which this country has employed for forty years, decided the question 
by declaring clearly in favour of the elliptical arch. 

It is ungraciously suggested, that Johnson's motive for opposing Mr. Mylne's 
scheme may have been his prejudice against him as a native of North-Britain ; 
when, in truth, as has been stated, he gave the aid of his able pen to a friend, 
wfao was one of the candidates ; and so far was be from having any illiberal 
antipathy to Mr. Mylne, that he afterwards lived with that gentleman upon 
▼ery agreeable terms of acquaintance, and dined with him at his house. Sir 
John Hawkins, indeed, gives full vent to his own prejudice in abusing Black- 
friars-bridge, calling it " an edifice, in which beauty and symmetry are in vain 
sought for; by which the citizens of London have perpetuated their own dis- 
grace, and subjected a whole nation to the reproach of foreigners/* Whoever 
has contemplated, placido lumint, this stately, elegant, and airy structure, 
which has so fine an effect, especially on approaching the capital on that 
quarter, must wonder at such unjust and ill-tempered censure j and I appeal 
to all foreigners of good taste, whether this bridge be not one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of London. As to the stability of the fabric, it is certain 
that the City of London took every precaution to have the best Portland stone 
for it ; but as this is to be found in the quarries belonging to the public, under 
the direction of the Lords of the Treasury, it so happened that parliamentary 
interest, which is often the bane of fair pursuits, thwarted their endeavours. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, it is well known that not only Black friars- 
bridge never sunk either in its foundation or in its arches, which were so much 
the subject of contest, but any injuries which it has suffered from the effects of 
severe frosts have been already, in some measure, repaired with sounder stone, 
and every necessary renewal cart be completed at a moderate expence. 
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legislature frequently introduce and expatiate upon subjects of which 
they hate informed themselves for the occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote "an Address of the Painters to George III. on his 
Accession to the Throne of these Kingdoms,"f which no monarch ever 
ascended with more sincere congratulations from his people. Two gene* 
rations of foreign princes bad prepared their minds to rejoice in having 
again a King, who gloried in being " born a Briton." He also wrote for 
Mr. Baretti the Dedicationf of his Italian and English Dictionary, to the 
Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain, at the Court 
of Great Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with his Shakspeare ; 
for I can find no other public composition by him except an Introduction 
to the proceedings of the Committee for cloathing the French prisoners;* 
one of the many, proofs that he was ever awake to the calls of humanity ; 
and an account which he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr. 
Ty tier's acute and able vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots.* The 
generosity of Johnson's feelings shines forth iu the following sentence: 
" It has now been fashionable, for near half a century, to defame and 
vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The Stuarts have found few apologists, for the dead cannot pay 
for praise ; and who will, without reward, oppose the tide of popularity ? 
Yet there remains still among us, not wholly extinguibhed, a zeal for 
truth, a desire of establishing right in opposition to fashion." 

In this year I have not discovered a single private letter written by 
him to any of his friends. It should seem, however, that he had at this 
period a floating intention of writiug a history of the recent and wonderful 
successes of the British arms in all quarters of the globe ; for among hit 
resolutions or memorandums, September 18, there is, " Send for books for 
Hist, of War." How much is it to be regretted that this intention was 
not fulfilled. His majestic expression would have carried down to the 
latest posterity the glorious achievements of his country, with the same 
fervent glow which they produced on the mind at the time. He would 
have been under no temptation to deviate in any degree from truth, which 
he held very sacred, or to take a licence, which a learned divine told me 
he once seemed, in a conversation, jocularly to allow to historians* 
" There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and consecrated lies. For in* 
stance, we are told that on the arrival of the news of the unfortunate 
battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, and every eye was in tears. Now 
we kuow that no man eat his dinner the worse; but there should have 
been all this concern ; and to say there tea*, (smiling) may be reckoned 
a consecrated lie." 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself ill-treated by the 
Reverend Dr. Franklin, who was one of the writers of "The Critical 
Review," published an indignant vindication in " A Poetical Epistle to 
Samuel Johnson, A. M," in which he compliments Johnson in a just and 
elegant manner : 
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** Traoscendaut Genius 1 whose prolifick vein 
44 Ne'er knew the frigid poet's toil and pain ; 
" To whom Apollo opens alt his store, 
** And every Muse presents her sacred lore ; 

* Say, pow'rful John so*, whence thy verse is fraught 
M With so much grace, such energy of thought ; 

" Whether thy Juvenal instructs the age 

* In chaster numbers, and new-points his rage ; 
" Or fair Irene sees, alas I too late, 

M Her innocence exchang'd for guilty state ; 
M Whate'er you write, in every golden line 
" Sublimity and elegance combine ; 
** Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 
•• While harmony gives rapture to the whole." 
Again, towards the conclusion: 

Thou, then, my friend, who see'st the dangerous strife 

In which some demon bids me plunge my life, 
"To the Aonian fount direct my feet. 
44 Say, where the Nine thy lonely musings meet ? 

Where warbles to thy ear the sacred throng. 

Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song ? 
" Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 
" You wake to finer feelings every heart ; 
44 In each bright page some truth important give, 
44 And bid to future times thy Rambler live." 

I take this opportunity to relate the manner in which an acquaintance 
first commenced between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Murphy. Daring the 
publication of " The Gray's-Inn Journal," a periodical paper which 
was successfully carried on by Mr. Mnrphy alone, when a very young 
man, he happened to be in the country with Mr. Foote ; and having 
mentioned that he was obliged to go to London in order to get ready for 
the press one of the numbers of that Journal, Foote said to him, " You 
need not goon that account. Here is a French magazine, in which you 
will find a very pretty oriental tale ; translate that, and send it to your 
printer." Mr. Murphy having read the tale, was highly pleased with it, 
mod followed Foote's advice. When he returned to Town, this tale was 
pointed out to him in " The Rambler," from whence it had been tran- 
slated into the French magazine. Mr. Mnrphy then waited upon John- 
son* to explain this curious incident. His talents, lite rat ore, and gentle* 
mao~like manners, were soon perceived by Johnson, and a friendship was 
formed which was never broken,^ 

X When Mr. Murphy first became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, he was 
about thirty-one years old. He died at Knightsbridge, June 18, 1805, it is 
believed in his eighty-second year. 

la an account of this gentleman published recently after his death, he is 
reported to have said, that M he was but twenty-one; wbeu he had the impu- 
dence to write a periodical paper, during the time that Johnson was publishing 
the Rambler.**— In a subsequent page, in which Mr. Bos well gives an account 
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To BENNET LANGTON, EsO,. AT LANGTON, NEAR Sl*ILSBY, 

Lincolnshire. 
" Dear Sir, 
•• You that travel about the world, have more materials for letters, 
than I who stay at home: and should, therefore, write with frequency 
equal to your opportunities. I should be glad to have all England sur- 
veyed by you, if you would impart your observations in narratives as 
agreeable as your last. Knowledge is always to be wished to those who 
can communicate it well. While you have been riding and running, and 
seeing the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the valiant, I have 
only staid at home, and intended to do great things, which I have not 

of his first introduction to Johnson, will be found a striking instance of the 
incorrectness of Mr. Murphy's memory; and the assertion above-mentioned, 
if indeed he made it, which is by no means improbable, furnishes an additional 
proof of his inaccuracy : for both the facts asserted are unfounded. He appears 
to have been eight years older than twenty-one, when he began the Gray's- 
Inn Journal ; and that paper, instead of runuing a race with Johnson's pro- 
duction, did not appear till after the closing of the Rambler, which ended 
March 14, 1752. The first number of the Gray's-Inn Journal made its appear- 
ance about seven months afterwards, in a news-paper of the time, called the 
Craftsman, October 21, 1752; and in that form the first forty-nine numbers 
were given to the public On Saturday, Sept 29, 1753, it assumed a new 
form, and was published as a distinct periodical paper ; and in that shape it 
continued to be published till the 21st of Sept 1754, when it finally closed ; 
forming in the whole one hundred and one Essays in the folio copy. The 
extraordinary paper mentioned in the text, is No. 38 of the secoud series, 
published on June 15, 1754 ; which is a retranslation from the French version 
of Johnson's Rambler, No. 190. It was omitted in the republication of these 
Essays in two volomes 12mo. in which one hundred and four are found, and iu 
which the papers are not always dated on the days when they really appeared > 
so that the motto prefixed to this Anglo-Gallic Eastern tale, obscurU vera in* 
volvens, might very properly have been prefixed to this work, when repub- 
lished. Mr. Murphy did not, 1 believe, wait on Johnson recently after the 
publication of this adumbration of one of bis Ramblers, as seems to be stated 
in the text j for, in his concluding Essay, Sept 21, 1754, we find the following 
paragraph: 

"Besides, why may not a person rather choose an air of bold negligence, 
than the obscure diligence of pedants and writers of affected phraseology. For 
my part, I have always thought an easy style more eligible than a pompous 
diction, lifted up by metaphor, amplified by epithet, and dignified by too 
frequent insertions of the Latin idiom.'* It is probable that the Rambler was 
here intended to be censured, and that the author, when he wrote it was not 
acquainted with Johnson, whom from his first introduction, he endeavoured 
to conciliate. Their acquaintance, therefore, it may be presumed, did not 
commence till towards the end of this year, 1754. Murphy however had highly 
praised Johnson in the preceding year, No. 14* of ithe. second series, Dec. 22^ 
1753. 
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done. Beau J went away to Cheshire, and hat not yet found his way 
back. Chambers passed the vacation at Oxford. 

" I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation or curing of Mr. 
Langton's sight, .and am glad that the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him 
to much hope. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation of 
the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be removed as soon as it 
is formed. This notion deserves to be considered ; I doubt whether it 
be universally true : but if it be true in some cases, and those cases can be 
distinguished, it may save a long and uncomfortable delay. 

" Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account ; which is the less 
friendly, as you know how highly 1 think of her, and how much I in- 
terest myself in her health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, and 
likewise suppose it was not followed ; however, I still believe it to be right. 

" Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or whatever you are 
doing; whether you wander or sit still, plant trees or make Rus ticks, \\ 
play with your sisters or muse alone ; and in return I will tell you the 
success of Sheridan, who at this instant is playing Cato, and has already 
played Richard twice. He had more company the secoud than the first 
night, and will make I believe a good figure in the whole, though his 
faults seem to be very many ; some of natural deficience, and some of 
laborious affectation. He has, I think, no power of assuming either that 
dignity or elegance which some men, who have little of either in common 
life, can exhibit on the stage. His voice when strained is unpleasing, 
and when low is not always heard. He seems to think too much on the 
audience, and turns his face too often to the galleries. 

" However, I wish him well ; and among other reasons, because I like 
bis wife.§ " Make haste to write to, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
"Oct. 18, 1760. " Sam. Johnson." 

In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little* He was still, no doubt, 
proceeding in his editioo of Shakspeare ; but what advances he made in 
it cannot be ascertained. He certainly was at this time not active ; for 
iu bis scrupulous examination of himself on Easter eve, he laments, in 
his too rigorous mode of censuring his own conduct, that his life, since 
the communion of the preceding Easter, had been " dissipated and use- 
less." He, however, contributed this year the Preface* to " Kolt*s 
Dictionary, of Trade and Commerce," in which be displays such a clear 
and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, as might lead the reader 
to think that its author had devoted all bis life to it. I asked him, 
whether he knew much of Rolt, and of his work. " Sir, (said he) I never 
taw the man, and never read his book. TJie booksellers wanted a Pre- 
face to a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. 1 knew very well what 

X Topham Beanclerk, Esq . 

|| Essays with that title, written about this time by Mr. Langton, but not 
published. 

J Mrs. Sheridan was author of "Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph," a novel 
of great merit, and of some other pieces. 
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such a Dictionary should be, and 1 wrote a Preface accordingly." 
Rolt, who wrote a great deal for the booksellers was, as Johnson told 
me, a singular character. Thoogh not in the least acquainted with him, 
he used to say, " I am just come from Sam. Johnson." This was a 
sufficient specimen of his vanity and impudence. But he gave a more 
eminent proof of it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson* informed me* 
When Akenside's "Pleasures of the Imagination" first came out, he did 
not put his name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, published 
an edition of rt, and put his own name to it. Upon the fame of this he 
lived for several months, being entertained at the best tables as "thein«* 
genious Mr. Rolt. J His conversation indeed, did not discover much of 
the fire of a poet ; but it was recollected that both Addison and Thomson 
were equally dull till excited by wine. Akenside having been informed 
of this imposition, vindicated his right by publishing the poem with its 
real author's name. Several instances of such literary fraud have been 
detected. The Reverend Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew's, wrote " An 
Enquiry into the original of Moral Virtue," the manuscript of which 
he sent to Mr. lnnes, a clergyman in England, who was his countryman 
and acquaintance. Innes published it with his own name to it ; and be- 
fore the imposition was discovered, obtained considerable promotion, as. 
a reward of his merit.|| The celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, and his cousin 
Mr* George Bannatine, when students in divinity, wrote a poem, entitled 
" The Resurrection," copies of which were handed about in mauuscript. 
They were, at length, very much surprised to see a pompous edition of 
it in folio dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Wale*, by a Dr. Douglas, 
as his own. Some years ago a little novel, entitled " The Man of Feel- 
ing," was assumed by Mr. Eeclee, a young Irish clergyman, who was 
afterwards drowned near Bath. He had been at the pains to transcribe 
the whole book, with blottings, interlineations, and corrections, that it 
might be shewn to several people as an original. It was, in truth, the 
production of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, an attorney in the Exchequer at 
Edinburgh, who is the author of several other ingenious pieces ; but the 
belief with regard to Mr. Eecles became so general, that it was thought 
necessary for Messieurs Strahan and Cadell to publish an advertisement 
in the news-papers, contradicting the report, and mentioning that they 
purchased the copy-right of Mr. Mackenzie. I can conceive this kind 
of fraud to be very easily practised with successful effrontery. The 
Filiation of a literary "performance is difficult of proof; seldom is there 

X I have had enquiry made in Ireland as to this story, but do not find it 
recollected there. I give it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, to which may be 
added that of the " Biographical Dictionary," and " Biographia Dramatics ; w 
in both of which it has stood many years. Mr. Malone observes, that the 
truth probably is, not that an edition was published with Rolfs name in the 
title-page, but, fhat the poem being then anonymous, Rolt acquiesced in its 
being attributed to him in conversation. 

)| I have both the books. Innes was the clergyman who brought Psalmaua* 
zar to England, and was an accomplice in his extraordinary fiction. 
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any witness present at its birth. A man, either in confidence or by im- 
proper means, obtains possession of a copy of it in manuscript, and 
boldly publishes it as his own. The true author, in many cases, may 
not be able to make his title clear. Johnsou, indeed, from the peculiar 
features of his literary offspring, might bid defiance to any attempt to 
appropriate them to others: 

" But Shakspeare's magick could not copied be, 
" Within that circle none durst walk but he." 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct and improve a 
pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the architect, entitled " Thoughts on 
the Coronation of George 111."* 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Baretti to his intimacy ; 
nor did their friendship cease upon their being separated by Barrett i*s 
revisiting his native country, as appears from Johnson's letters to him* 

" To Mb. Joseph Baretti, at Milan. J 
" You reproach me very often with parsimony of writing ; but yon 
may discover by the extent of my paper, that I design to recom pence 
rarity by length. A short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, an 
insult like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation;— a proof of un- 
willingness to do much, even where there is a necessity of doing some* 
thing. Yet it must be remembered, that he who continues the same 
course of life in the same place, will have little to tell. One week and 
one year are very like one another. The silent changes made by time . 
are not always perceived ; and if they are not perceived, cannot be re- 
counted. I have risen and lain down, talked and amused, while you 
have roved over a considerable part of Europe ; yet 1 have not envied 
my Baretti any of his pleasures, though, perhaps, 1 have envied others 
his company ; and I am glad to have other nations made acquainted 
with the character of the English by a traveller who has so nicely in* 
spectcd our manners, and so successfully studied our literature* I 
received your kind letter from Falmouth, in which you gave me notice 
of your departure for Lisbou ; and another from Lisbon, in which you 
told me that you were to leave Portugal in a few days. To either of 
these how could any answer be returned ) I have had a third from Turin, 
complaining that 1 have not answered the former. Your English style 
still continues in its purity and vigour. With vigour your genius will 
supply it ; but its purity must be continued by close attention. To 
use two languages familiarly, and without contaminating one by the 
other, is very difficult; and to use more than two, is hardly to.be 
hoped. The praises which some have received for their multiplicity of 
languages, may be sufficient to excite industry, but can hardly geuerate 
confidence. 

X The originals of Dr. Johnson's three letters to Mr* Baretti, which are 
among the very best be ever wrote, were communicated to the proprietors of 
that instructive and elegant monthly miscellany, " The European Magazine," 
in which they first appeared. 

No. 3. Z 
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" I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the kind receptie* 
which you hate found, or at the popularity to which you are exalted* 
I am willing that your merit should be distinguished ; hut cannot with 
that your affections may be gained. I would have you happy wherever 
yon are : yet I would have you wish to return to England. If ever you 
visit us again, you will find the kindness of your friends undiminished. 
To tell you how many enquiries are made after yon, would be tedious, 
or if not tedious, would be vain ; because you may be told in a very few 
words, that all who knew you wish you well ; and that all that you 
embraced at your departure, will caress you at your return j therefore 
let not Italian academicians nor Italian ladies drive us from your thoughts* 
You may find among us what you will leave behind, soft smiles and 
easy sonnets. Yet 1 shall not wonder if all our invitations should be 
rejected : for there is a pleasure in being considerable at home, which 
is not easily resisted. 

" By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you fulfilled, I know, 
the original contract ; yet I would wish you not wholly to lose him 
from your notice, bnt to recommend him to such acquaintance as may 
beat secure him from suffering by his own follies, and to take such 
general care both of his safety and his interest as my come within your 
power. His relations will thank you for any such gratuitous attention : 
at least they will not blame you for aoy evil that may happen, ^whether 
they thank you or not for any good. 

" You know that we have a new King and a new Parliament. Of 
the new Parliament Fitaberbert is a member. We were so weary of our 
old King, that we are much pleased with his successor; of whom we are 
so much inclined to hope great things, that most of us begin already to 
believe them. The young man is hitherto blameless ; but it would be 
unreasonable to expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, and 
the ignorance of princely education. He has been loog io the hands of 
the Scots, aod has already favoured them more than the English will 
contentedly endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he has 
distinguished, or whom he has divgusted. 

" The Art'iais have instituted a yearly Exhibition of pictures and 
statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign academies. This year was 
the second Exhibition. They please themselves much with the multi- 
tude of spectators, and imagine that the English School will rise in 
reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, and contioues to add thousands 
to thousands, which he deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining 
his kindness for Baretti. This exhibition has filled the heads of the 
Artists and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since 
we are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our 
time, of that time which never can return. 

" I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter in which I give 
him no account of myself: yet what account shall I give him ; 1 have 
not, since the day of our separation, suffered or done any thing consider- 
able. The only change in my life is, that 1 have frequented the theatre 
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more than 10 former seasons. Bat I have gone thither only to escape 
troth myself. We hare had many new farces, and the comedy called 
* The Jealous Wife, 1 which, though not written with much genius, was 
yet so well adapted to the stage, and so well exhibited by the actors, that 
it was crowded for twenty nights. I am digressing from myself to the 
play-house ; but a barren plan must be filled with episodes. Of myself 
I have nothing to say, but that I have hitherto lived without the con- 
currence of my own judgement ; yet 1 continue to flatter myself, that, 
when you return, you will find me mended. I do not wonder that, 
where the monastic life is permitted, every order finds votaries, and every 
monastery inhabitants. Men will submit to any rule, by which they 
may be exempted from the tyranny of caprice and of chance. Tbey are 
glad to supply by external authority their own want of constancy and 
revolution, and court the government of others, when long experience 
has convinced them of their own inability to govern themselves. If I 
were to visit Italy, my curiosity would be more attracted by convents 
than by palaces ; though I am afraid that I should find expectation in 
both places equally disappointed, and life in both places supported with 
impatience and quitted with reluctance. That it roust be so aoon quitted, 
i« a powerful remedy against impatience: but what shall free us from 
reluctance ? Those who have endeavoured to teach us to die well, have 
taught few to die willingly : yet I canuot but hope that a good life aright 
end at last in a contented death. 

" You see to what a traiu of thought I am drawn by the mention of 
myself. Let me now torn my attention upon you. I hope yon take 
care to keep an exact journal, and to register all occurrences aud obser- 
vations ; for your friends here expect such a book of travels as has not 
been often seen. You have given us good specimens' in your letters from 
Lisbon. 1 wish you had staid longer in Spain, for no country is less 
known to the rest of Europe; but the quickness of your discernment 
must make amends for the celerity of your motions. He that knows 
which way to direct bis view, sees much in a little time. 

" Write to me very often, aud I will not neglect to write to you ; and 
I may, perhaps, in time, get something to write; at least, you will 
know by my letters, whatever else they may have or want, that 1 con- 
tinue to be " Yoor most affectionate friend, 
" [London,] June 10, 1761. " Sam. Johnson." 

In 1769 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Kennedy, Rector of Bradley, 
io Derbyshire, in a strain of very courtly elegance, a Dedication to the 
King* of that gentleman's work, entitled -" A complete System of 
Astronomical Chronology, unfold ing t he Scri ptu res.' 9 He had certainly 
looked at this work before it was printed ! for the concluding paragraph 
b undoubtedly of his composition, of which let my readers judge: 

" Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion and History from the dark- 
ness of a disputed aud uncertain chronology ; from difficulties which 
have hitherto appeared insuperable, and darkness which no luminary of 
learning has hitherto been able to dissipate. I hav> established the truth 
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of the Mosaical account, by evidence which no transcription can corrnpt, 
no negligence tan lose, and no interest can pervert. I hare shewn that 
the universe bears witness to the inspiration of its historian, by the 
revolution of iu orbs aod the successions of its seasons ; that the stars 
i* their courses fight against incredulity, that the works of God give 
hourly confirmation to the law, the prophets, and the gospel, of which 
erne day telleth mother: and one night certifieth mnother; and that the 
validity of the sacred writings never can be denied, while the moon shall 
increase aod wane, and the sun shall know his going down." 

He this year wrote also the Dedication f to the Earl of Middlesex of 
Mrs. Lennox's " Female Quixotte," aod the Preface to the " Catalogue 
of the Artists' Exhibition."! 

The following letter, which, on account of its intrinsick merit, it 
would have been unjust both to Johnson aod the public to have withheld, 
was obtained for me by the solicitation of my friend Mr. Seward : 

"To Dr. STiuiffon, (now Sir George; Stauntov, Baronet.) 
" Dear Sir, 

«* 1 make haste to answer your kind letter, in hope of hearing again 
from you before you leave us. I cannot but regret that a man of your 
qualifications should find it necessary to seek an establishment in Guade- 
loupe, which if a peace should restore to the French, 1 shall think it 
some alleviation of the loss, that it must restore likewise Dr. Staunton 
to the English. 

" It is a meltncholy consideration, that so much of our time is 
necessarily to be spent upon the care of living, and that we can seldom 
obtain ease in one respect but by resigning it in another: yet I suppose 
we are by this dispensation not less happy in the whole, than if the 
spontaneous bounty of Nature poujed all that we want into oor hands. 
A few, if they were thus left to themselves, would, perhaps, spend their 
time in laudable pursuits* but the greater part would prey upon the 
quiet of each other, or, in the want of other objects, would prey upon 
themselves. 

"This, however, is our condition, which we must improve and solace 
as we can : and though we cannot choose always our place of residence, 
we may in every place find rational amusements, and possess in every 
place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

In America there is little to be observed except natural curiosities. The 
new world must have many vegetables and animals with which philoso- 
phers are but little acquainted. I hope you will furnish yourself with 
some books of natural history, and some glaues and other instruments 
of observation. Trust as little as you can to report ; examine all you cau 
by your own senses. I do not doubt but you will be able to add much 
to knowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations trust to simples; 
and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark is not the only specific with those ex- 
tensive regions may afford ue. 
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" Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune, be certain, dear 
Sir, that you carry with you my kind wishes; and that whether you 
return hither, or stay in the other hemisphere, to hear that you are 
happy will give pleasure to, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
" June I, 1762. " Sim. Johnson/ 9 

A lady naving at this time solicited him to obtain the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's patronage to have her son sent to the University, one of 
those solicitations which are too frequent, where people, anxious for a 
particular object, do hot consider propriety, or the opportunity which 
the persons whom they solicit have to assist them, be wrote to her the 
following answer; with a copy of which I am favoured by the Reverend 
Dr. Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

" Madam, 

'•I hope that you will believe that my delay in answering your 
letter could proceed only from my unwillingness to destroy any hope 
that you had formed. Hope is itself a species of happiness, and, perhaps, 
the chief happiness which this world affords ; but, like all other pleasures 
immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope must be expiated by pain ; 
and expectations improperly indulged, must end in disappointment. If 
it be asked, what is the improper expectation that is dangerous to in- 
dulge, experience will quickly answer, that it is such expectation as is 
dictated not by reason, but by desire ; expectation raised, not by the 
common occurrences of life, but by the wants of the expectant ; an ex- 
pectation that requires the common course of things to be changed, and 
the general rules of action to be broken. 

" When you made your request to roe, you should have considered, 
Madam, what you were asking. You ask me to solict a great man, to 
whom I never spoke, for a young person whom I had never seen, upon 
a supposition which 1 had no means of knowing to be true. There is no 
reason why, among all the great, I should chuse to supplicate the Arch- 
bishop, nor why, among all the possible objects of his bounty, the 
Archbishop should chuse your son. 1 know, Madam, how unwillingly 
conviction is admitted, when interest opposes it : but surely, Madam, 
you must allow, that there is no reason why that should be done by me, 
which every other man may do with equal reason, and which, indeed, 
00 man can do properly, without some very particular relation both to 
the Archbishop and to you. If I could help you in this exigence by any 
proper meant, it would give me pleasure; but this proposal is so very 
remote from usual methods, that 1 cannot comply with it, but at the risk 
•f such answer and suspicions as I believe you do not wish me to undergo. 

44 I have seen your son this morning ; he seems a pretty youth, and 
will, perhaps, find some better friend than I can procure him ; but 
though be should at last miss the University, he may still be wise, use- 
ful, and happy. " I am, Madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johniov." 
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To Mr* Joseph Birrtti, it Milaw . 

"Sir, London, July 90, 1762. 

«• However justly you may accuse me for waot of punctuality in 

correspondence, I am not so far lost in negligence as to omit the oppor- 

tunity of writing to you, which Mr. Beauclerk's passage through Milan 

affords me. 

" I suppose you received the Idlers, and 1 intend that yon shall soon 
receive Shakspeare, that you may explain his work to the ladies of 
Italy, and tell them the story of the editor, among the other Strang* 
narratives with which your long residence in this unknown region has sup* 
plied you. 

" As yon have now been long away, 1 suppose your cariosity may pant 
for some news of your old friends* Miss Williams and I live much as we 
did. Miss Cotterel still continues to cling to Mrs. Potter, and Charlotte 
is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gets six thousand n year. 
Levet is lately married, not without much suspicion that he has been 
wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is gone this day, for 
the first time, the circuit with the Judges, Mr. Richardson is dead of 
an apoplexy, and hit second daughter has harried a merchant. 

" My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter myself, that you would 
rather hear of me than of those whom I have mentioned ; but of myself 
I have very little which I care to tell. Last winter I went down to my 
native town, where I found -the streets much narrower and shorter than I 
thought 1 had left them, inhabited by a new race of people, to whom I 
was very little known. My play-fellows were grown old, aod forced me 
to suspect that I was no longer young. My only remaining friend had 
changed his principles, and was become the tool of the predominant 
faction. My daughter-in-law, from whom I expected most, aod whom 
I met with sincere benevolence, has lost the beauty and gaiety of youth, 
without having gained much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about 
for five days, and took the first convenient opportunity of returning 
to a place, where, if there is not much happiness, there is, at least, 
such a diversity of good and evil, that slight vexatious do not fix opon 
the heart. 

" I think in a few weeks to try another excursion; though to what 
end ? Let me know, my Baretti, what has been the result of your re* 
turn to your own country; whether time has made any alteration for 
the better, and whether, when the first raptures of salutation were over, 
yoo did not find your thoughts confessed their disappointments* 

" Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, when they have ne> 
greater occasions than the journey of a wit to his own town; yet each 
pleasures and such pains make up the general mass of life ; and as no- 
thing is little to him that feels it with great seusibility, a mind able to 
see common incidents in their real state, is disposed by very common in- 
cidents to very serious contemplations. Lea us trust that e time will 
come, when the present moment shall be no longer irksome ; when we 
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•tall not borrow all our happiness from hope, which at last is to end m 
disappointment. 

«• 1 beg that yon will shew Mr. Beaaclerk all the civilities which you 
have in your power ; for be has always been kind to me. 

M 1 have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Professor of Padua, who has told 
me of your quarrel with an Abbot of the Celestine order ; bat bad not 
the particulars very ready in his memory. Wheo you write to Mr. Marsili, 
let him know that 1 remember him with kindness. 

" May yoo, my Baretti, be very happy in Milan, or some other place 
oearer to, Sir, " Your most affectionate humble servant, 

. " Sam. Johnson." 

The accession of George the Third to the throne of these kingdoms, 
opened a new and brighter prospect to men of literary merit, who had 
been honoured with no mark of royal favour in the preceding reign. His 
present Majesty's education in this country, as well as his taste and be* 
neficence, prompted him to be the patron of science and the arts ; and 
early this year Johnson having been represented to him as a yery learned 
and good man, without any certain provision, his Majesty was pleased 
to grant him a pension of three hundred pounds a year. The Earl of 
Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had the honour to announce this 
instance of his Sovereign's bounty, concerning which, many and varions 
stories, all equally erroneous, have been propagated ; maliciously repre* 
seating it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his avowed principles, 
and become the tool of a government which he held to be founded in 
usurpation. I have taken care to have it in my power to refute them 
from the most authentick information. Lord Bute told me, thar Mr. 
Wedderburoe, now Lord Loughborough, was the person who first men- 
tioned this subject to him. Lord Loughborough told me, that the 
pension was granted to Johnson solely as the reward of his literary merit, 
without any stipulation whatever, or even tacit understanding that he 
should write for administration. His Lordship added, that he was con- 
fident the political tracts which Johnson afterwards did write, as they were 
entirely consonant with his own opinions, would have been written by him, 
though no pension had been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, who then lived a good deal 
both with him and Mr. Wedderburoe, told me, that they previously 
talked with Johnson upou this matter, and that it was perfectly under- 
stood by all parties, that the pension was merely honorary. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds told me, that Johnson called on him after bis Majesty's inten- 
tion bad been notified to him, and said he wished to consult his friends 
as to the propriety of his accepting this mark of the royal favour, after 
the definition which be had given in his Dictionary of pennon and pen' 
sioner. He said he should not have Sir Joshua's answer till next day, 
when he would call again, and desired he might think of it. Sir Joshua 
answered that he was clear to give his opinion then, that there could be 
no objection to his receiving from the King a reward for literary merit; 
and that certainly the definitions in his Dictionary were not applicable 
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to him. Johnson, it should seem, was satisfied, for he did not call again 
till he bad accepted the pension, and had waited on Lord Bute to thank 
hiro. He then told Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him expressly* 
" It is not given you for anything you are to do, but for what you have 
done." His Lordship, he said, behaved in the handsomest manner. 
He repeated the words twice, that he might be sure Johnson heard them, 
and thus set his mind perfectly at rest. This nobleman, who has been 
so virulently abused, acted with great honour in this instance, and dis- 
played a mind truly liberal. A minister of more narrow and selfish dis- 
position would have availed himself of such an opportunity to fix an 
implied obligation on a man of Johnsou's powerful talent to give him 
his support. 

Mr. Murhpy and the late Mr. Sheridan severally contended for the 
distinction of having been the^ first who mentioned to Mr. Wedderburae 
that Johnson ought to have a pension. When I spoke of this to Lord 
Loughborough, wishing to know if he recollected the prime mover in 
the business, he said, " All his friends assisted :" and when I told him 
that Mr. Sheridan strenuously asserted his claim to it, his Lordship said, 
" He rang the bell." And it is but just to add, that Mr. Sheridan told 
me, that when he communicated to Dr. Johnson that a pension was to 
be granted him, he replied in a fervour of gratitude, " The English 
language does not afford me terms adequate to my feelings on this occa- 
sion. I must have recourse to the Fiench. I am penetri with his Ma- 
jesty's goodness." When I repeated this to Dr. Johnson, he did not 
contradict it. 

His definitions of pension and pensioner, partly founded on the satirical 
-verses of Pope, which he quotes, may be generally true; and yet every 
body must allow, that there may be, and have been, iustances of pen- 
sions given and received upon liberal and honourable terms. Thus* 
then, it is clear, that there was nothing inconsistent or humiliating in 
Johnson's accepting of a pension so unconditionally and so honourably 
offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any words of my own, on 
a subject on which I am happily enabled, by the favour of the Earl of 
Bute, to present them with what Johnson himself wrote; his lordship 
having been pleased to communicate to me a copy of the following letter 
to his late father, which does great honour both to the writer, and to the 
noble person to whom it is addressed ; 

" To the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 
" My Lord, 

" When the bills were yesterday delivered to me by Mr. Wedder* 
burne, I was informed by him of the future favours which his Majesty 
ha*, by your Lordship's recommends tiou, been induced to intend forme.. 
•* Bounty always receives part of its value from the manner in which 
it is bestowed; your Lordship's kindness includes every circumstance 
that can gratify delicacy, or enforce obligation. You have conferred 
your favours on a man who has ueitber alliance nor interest* who hat. 
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not merited them by service*, nor courted them by officiousness ; you 
hmre spared him the shame of solicitation, and the anxiety of suspense. 

" What has been thus elegantly given, will, I hope, not be reproach- 
fully enjoyed ; I shall endeavour to give your Lordship the only recom- 
pense which generosity desires,— the gratification of finding that your 
benefits' are not improperly bestowed. I am, my Lord, 

" Your Lordship's most obliged, 
" Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
" July 40, 1762. '•Sam. Johnson." 

This year his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a visit of some weeks 
td his native country, Devonshire, in which he was accompanied by 
Johnson, who was much pleased with this jaunt, and declared he had 
derived from it a great accession of new ideas. He was entertained at 
the seats of several noblemen and gentlemen in the west of England ;{ 
but the greatest part of this time was passed at Plymouth, where the mag- 
nificence of the navy, the ship-building and all its circumstances, af- 
forded him a grand subject of contemplation. The commissioner of the 
Dock-yard paid him the compliment of ordering the yatcht to convey 
him and his friend to the Eddy-stone, to which they accordingly sailed. 
But the weather was so tempestuous that they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests of Dr. Mudge, the ce« 
lebrated surgeon, and now physician of that place, not more distinguished 
for quickness of parts and variety of knowledge, than loved and esteemed 
for his amiable manners ; and here Johnson formed an acquaintance with 
Dr. Mudge's father, that very eminent divine, the Reverend Zachariah 
Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, who was idolised in the west, both for 
bis excellence as a preacher and the uniform perfect propriety of his pri- 
vate conduct. He preached a 'sermon purposely that Johnson might 
hear him ; and we shall see afterwards that Johnson honoured his me- 
mory by drawing his character. While Johnson was at Plymouth, he 
saw a great many of its inhabitants, and was not sparing of his very en- 
tertaining conversation. It was here that he made that frank and truly 
original confession, " that ignorance, pure ignorance," was the cause of 
a wrong definition in his Dictionary of the word pastern, to the no small 
surprise of the Lady who put the question to him ; who having the most 
profound reverence for his character, so as almost to suppose him en- 
dowed with infallibility, expected to hear an explanation (of what, to be 
sure, seemed strange to a common reader,) drawn from some deep learned 
source with which she was unacquainted* 

X At one of these seats Dr. Amyat, Physician in London, told me he happened 
to meet him. In order to amuse him till dinner should be ready, he was 
taken out to walk in the garden. The master of the house thinking it proper 
to introduce something scientific into the conversation, addressed him thus : 
* Are you a botanist, Dr. Johnson ?" "No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) I am not 
a botanist ; and, (alluding, no doubt, to his near sightedness,) should 1 wish to 
become a botanist, I must 'first turn myself into a reptile." 
No. 3. 2 A 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for my information con- 
cerniog this excursion, mentions a very characteristical anecdote of John* 
son while at Plymouth. Having observed, that in consequence of the 
Pock-yard a new town bad arisen about two miles off as a rival to the 
old ; and knowing from his sagacity, and just observation of human 
nature, that it is certain if a man hates at all, he will hate his next neigh- 
bour; he concluded that this new and rising town could not but excite 
the envy and jealousy of the old, .in which conjecture he was very soon 
confirmed ; he therefore set himself resolutely on the side of the old 
town, the established town, in which his lot was cast, considering it as a 
kind of duty to sttnd by it. He accordingly entered warmly into its 
interests, and upon every occasion talked of the dockers, as the inhabit- 
ants of the new town were called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is 
very plentifully supplied with water by a river brought into it from a 
great distance, which is so abundant that it runs to waste in the town. 
The Dock, or New-town, being totally destitute of water, petitioned 
Plymouth that a small portion of the conduit might be permitted to go 
to them, and this was now under consideration. Johnson, affecting to en- 
tertain the passions of the place, was violent in opposition ; and half- 
laughing at himself for his pretended zeal, where he had no concern, 
exclaimed, " No, no ! I am against the dockers; I am a Plymouth-man. 
Rogues 1 let them die of thirst. They shall not have a drop ! 

Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of the following 
letter, in his own hand-writing, from the present Earl of Bute, among 
his father's papers. 

" To the Right Honourable the Earl op Bute, 
" Mt Lorn*, 
" That generosity, by which I was recommended to the favour of 
his Majesty, will not be offended at a solicitation necessary to make that 
favour permanent and effectual. 

" The pension appointed to be paid me at Michaelmas I have not re- 
ceived, and know not where or from whom 1 am to ask it. 1 beg, there- 
fore, that your lordship will be pleased to supply Mr. Wedderburne with 
such directions as may be necessary, which, 1 believe, his friendship 
will make him think it no trouble to convey to me. 

" To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, with such petty 
difficulties, is improper and unseasonable; but your knowledge of the 
world has long since taught you, that every man's affairs, however little, 
are important to himself. Every man hopes that he shall escape neglect ; 
and, with reason, may every man, whose vices do not preclude his claim, 
expect favour from that beneficence which has been extended to, 

"My Lord, 
cl Your Lordship's most obliged, 

"And 
" Temple Lane, " Most humble servant, 

" Nov. 3, 1762." " Sam. Johnson. 
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" To Mr. Joseph Barxtti, at Milan. 

« Sir, u London, Dee. 21, 1762. 

" You are not to suppose, with oil your conviction of my idleuess, 
that I have passed all this time without writing to my Baretti. I gave a 
letter to Mr. Beaoclerk, who in my opinion, and in his own, was has- 
tening to Naples for the recovery of his health ; hut be has stopped at 
Paris, and I know not when he will proceed. Langton is with him. 

" 1 will not trouble you with speculations about peace and war. The 
good or ill success of battlea and embassies extends itself to a very small 
part of domestic life ; we all have good and evil, which we feel more 
sensibly than our petty part of public miscarriage or prosperity. I am 
sorry for your disappointment, with which you seem more touched than 
I should expect a man of your resolution and experience to have been, 
did I not know that general truths are seldom applied to particular oc- 
casions ; and that the fallacy oT our self-love extends itself as wide a* 
our interest or affections. Every man believes that mistresses are un- 
faithful, and patrons capricious ; but he excepts his own mistress, and 
his own patron. We have all learned that greatness is negligent and 
contemptuous, and that in Courts life is often languished away in on- 
gratified expectation ; but be that approaches greatness, or glitters in a 
Court, imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from the com- 
mon lot. 

" Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands have suffered, 
and thousands have surmounted ; but turn your thoughts with vigour to 
some other plan of life, and keep always in your miod, that, with due 
submission to Providence, a man of genius has been seldom ruined but 
by himself. Your Patron's weakness or insensibility will finally do 
you little hurt, if be is not assisted by your own passions. Of your 
love 1 know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power ; but in love, 
as in every other passion of which hope is the essence, we ought always 
to remember the uncertainty of events. There is, indeed, nothing that 
so much seduces reason from vigilance, as the thought of passing life 
with an amiable woman ; and if all would hsppen that a lover fancies, 
I know not what other terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. But 
love aod marriage are different states. Those who are to suffer the evils 
together, and to suffer ofteu for the sake' of one another, soon lose that 
tenderness of look, aod that benevolence of mind, which arose from 
the participation of nnmingled pleasure and successive amusement. A 
woman, we are sore, will not be always fair ; we are not sure she will 
always be virtuous : and man cannot retain through life that retpect and 
assiduity by which he pleases for a day or for a nynth. 1 do not, bow- 
ever, pretend to have discovered that life has any thing more to be de- 
sired than a prudent and virtuous marriage ; therefore know not what 
counsel to give you. 

" If you can quit your imagination of love and greatness, and leave 
your hopes of preferment and bridal raptures to try once more the for- 
tune of literature aod industry, the way through France is now open* 
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We flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate, with grest diligence, the 
arts of peace ; and every man will be welcome among us who can teach 
us any thing we do not know* For yonr part you will find all your old 
f fiends willing to receive you. 

" Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation and in riches. 
Miss Williams, who very much loves you, goes on in the old way. Miss 
Cotterel is still with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to Dean 
Lewis, and has three children. Mr. Levet has married a street-walker* 
Qut the gazette of my narration must now arrive to tell you, that Bathurst 
went physician to the army, and died at the Havannah. 

" I know not whether 1 have not sent you word that Huggins and 
Richardson are both dead. When we see our enemies and friends glid- 
ing away before us, let us not forget that we are subject to the general 
law of mortality, and shall soon be where our doom will be fixed forever. 

" 1 pray God to bless you", and am, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Write soon." " Sam. Johnson." 

In 1763 he furnished to " The Poetical Calendar," published by 
Fawkee and Woty, a character of Collins, 4 which he afterwards ingrafted 
into his entire life of that admirable poet, in the collection of lives which 
he wrote for the body of English poetry, formed and published by the 
booksellers of London. His account of the melancholy depression with 
which Collins was severely afflicted, and which brought him to his grave. 
is, I think, one of the most tender and interesting passages in the whole 
series of his writings. He also favoured Mr. Hoole with the Dedication 
of his translation of Tasso to the Queen, 4 which is so happily concefved 
and elegantly expressed, that I cannot but point it out to the peculiar 
notice of my readers. J 

% ** Madam, 

"To approach the high and illustrious has been in all ages the privilege 
of Poets; and though translators cannot justly claim the same honour, yet 
they naturally follow their authors as attendants j and I hope that in return 
for having enabled Tasso to diffuse his fame through the British dominions, I 
may be introduced by him to the presence of Your Majesty. 

m Tasso has a peculiar claim to- Your Majesty's favour, as follower and 
panegyrist of the House of Esle, which has one common ancestor with the 
House of Hanover ; and in reviewing his life it i% not easy to forbear a wish 
that he had lived in a happier time, when he might among the descendants of 
that illustrious family have found a more liberal and potent patronage. 

" I cannot but observe, Madam, bow unequally reward is proportioned to 
merit, when I reflect that the happiness which was withheld from Tasso is 
reserved for me ; and thtt the poem which once hardly procured to its author 
the countenance of the Princess of Ferrara, has attracted to its translator the 
favourable notice of a British Queen. 

" Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been able to have celebrated 
the condescension of Your Majesty in nobler language, but could not have 
felt it with more ardent gratitude than, M Madam, 

" Your Majesty's 
" Moat faithful and devoted servant/' 
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This is to me a memorable year ; for in it I had the happiness to ob- 
tain the acquaintance of that extraordinary man whose memoirs I am 
now writing; an acquaintance which 1 shall ever esteem as one of the 
moat fortunate circumstances in my life. Though then but two-and- 
twtnty, 1 had for several years read his works with delight and instruction, 
and had the highest reverence for their author, which had grown up in 
my fancy iuto a state of mysterious veneration, by figuring to myself a 
kind of solemn elevated abstraction, in which I supposed him to live in 
the immense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentleman, a native of Ireland, 
who passed some years in Scotland as a player, and as an instructor in 
the English language, a man whose talents and worth were depressed by 
misfortunes, had given me a representation of the figure and manner of 
Dictionary Johnson ! as he was then generally called : and during 
my first visit to London, which was for three months in 1760, Mr. Derrick 
the poet, who was Gentleman's friend and countryman, flattered me 
with hopes that he would introduce me to Johnson, an honour of which 
I was very ambitious. But he never found an opportunity ; which made 
me doubt that he had promised to do what was not in his power ; till 
Johnson some years afterwards told me, " Derrick, Sir, might very well 
have introduced you. I had a kindness for Derrick, and am sorry he 
is dead." 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan was at Edinburgh, and 
delivered lectures upon the English Language and Public Speaking to 
large and respectable audiences. I was often in his company, and 
heard him frequently expatiate upon Johnson's extraordinary knowledge, 
talents, and virtues, repeat his pointed sayings, describe his particularities, 
and boast of his being his guest sometimes till two or three in the morn- 
ing* .At his house I hoped to have many opportunities of seeing the 
sage, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly assured me I should not be disappointed. 

When I returned to London in the end of 1762, to my surprise and 
regret 1 found an irreconcilable difference had taken place between 
Johnson and Sheridan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year had 
been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as has been already mentioned, 
thought slightingly of Sheridan's art, upon hearing that he was also 
pensioned, exclaimed, " What \ have they given him a pension ? Then 
it is time for me to give up mine." Whether this proceeded from a 
momentary indignation, as if it were an affront to his exalted merit that 
a player should be rewarded in the same manner with him, or was the 
sudden effect of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, 
cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted to him not as 
a player, but as a sufferer in the cause of government, when he was 
manager of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high iu 1753. 
And \t must also be allowed that he was a man of literature, and had 
considerably improved the arts of reading and speaking with distinctness 
and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. Sheridan taught 
pronunciation to Mr. Alexander Wedderburne, whose sister was married 
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to Sir Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord Bute, who was the 
frvoorite of the King. Mr.«Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr. Sheridan 
the honour of instructing Mr. Wedderhurue; and though it was too late 
in life for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English cadence, yet so 
successful were Mr. Wedderburne*s instructors, and his own unahating 
endeavours, that he got rid of the coarse part of his Scotch accent, 
retaining only as much of the " native wood-note wild/' as to mark his 
country. By degrees be thus formed a mode ofspeakiug, to which 
Englishmen do not deny the praise of elegance. Hence his distinguished 
oratory, which he exerted in his own country as an advocate in the Court 
of Session, and a ruling elder of the Kirk, has bad its fame and ample 
reward, in much higher spheres. When I look back on this noble person 
at Edinburgh, in situations so unworthy of his brilliant powers, and 
behold Lord Loughborough at London, the change seems almost like 
one of the metamorphoses in Ovid, 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him repeated his scarcasus 
to Mr. Sheridan, without telling him what followed, which was, that 
after a pause he added, " However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan has a. 
pension, for he is a very good man." Sheridan could never forgive this 
hasty contemptuous expression. It rankled in his mind ; and though I 
informed him of all that Johnson said, and that he would be very glad 
to meet him amicably, he positively declined repeated offers which I 
made, and once went off abruptly from a house where he and I were 
engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnsoo was to be there. 
1 have no sympathetic feeling with such persevering resentment. It is 
painful when there is a breach between those who have lived together 
socially and cordially ; and I wonder that there is not, in all sucb 
cases, a mutual wish that it should be healed. I could perceive 
that Mr. Sheridan was by no means satis6ed with Johnson's acknow* 
ledging him to be a good man. That could not sooth his injured 
vanity* I could not but smile, at the same time that I was offended, 
to observe Sheridan in the Life of Swift, which he afterwards pub* 
lished, attempting, in the writings of his resentment, to depreciate 
Johnson, by characterising him as " A writer of gigantic fame, in these 
days of little men ;" that very Johnson whom he once so highly 
and venetrated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one of his most 
able resources for amusement in his lonely evenings ; for Sheridan's well- 
informed, animated, and bustling mind never suffered conversation to 
stagnate ; and Mrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable companion to an 
intellectual man. She was sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet corn- 
municative. I recollect, with satisfaction, many pleasing hours which 
I passed with her under the hospitable roof of her husband, who was to 
me a very kind friend. Her novel, entitled " Memoirs of Miss Sydney 
Biddulph," contains an excellent moral, while it inculcates a future 
state of retribution ; and what it teaches is impressed upon the mind by 
a aeries of as deep distress as can affect humanity, in the amiable and 
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pious heroine who goes to her grave unrelieved, but resigned, and foil 
of hope of " heaven'* mercy." Johnson paid her this high compliment 
upon it ; "I know not, Madam, that you have a right, upon moral 
principles, to make your readers suffer so much." 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a bookseller's shop in 
Rossel-Street, Covent-garden,{ told me that Johnson was very much 
his friend, and came frequently to his bouse, where he more than once 
invited me to meet him ; but by some unlucky accident or other he was 
prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good understanding and talents, 
with the advantage of a liberal education. Though somewhat pompous, 
he was an entertaining companion ; and his literary performances have 
no inconsiderable share of merit. He was a friendly and very hospitable 
nan. Both he and his wife, (who has been celebrated for her beauty,) 
though upon the stage for many years, maintained an uniform decency 
of character ; and Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy an inti- 
macy with them as with any family which he used to visit. Mr. Davies 
recollected several of Johnson's remarkable sayings, and was one of the 
best of the many imitators of his voice and manner, while relating them* 
He increased my impatience more and more to see the extraordinary man 
whose works I highly valued, and whose conversation was reported to 
be so peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the J 6th of May, when I was sitting in Mr. Davies's 
back-parlour, after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson 
unexpectedly came into the shop ; and Mr. Davies having perceived him 
through the glass-door in the room in which we were sitting, advanc- 
ing towards us,— he announced his awful approach to me somewhat 
in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses 
Hamlet on the appearance of his father's ghost, " Look, my Lord, 
it comes." I found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson's figure, 
from the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after 
he had published his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy 
chair in deep meditation ; which was the first picture his friend did 
for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to me. Mr. Davies 
mentioned my name, and respectfully introdned me to him. I was 
moch agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of 
which I bad heard much, I said to Davies, " Don't tell where I come 
from."— "From Scotland," cried Davies, roguishly. "Mr. Johnson, 
(said I) I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it." I am 
willing to flatter myself that 1 meant this as light pleasantry to sooth 
and conciliate him, and not as an humiliating abasement at the expence 
of my country. But however that might be, this speech was somewhat 
unlucky ; for with that quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, 

J No. 8*— The very place where 1 was fortunate enough to be introduced to 
the illustrious subject of this work, deserves to be particularly marked. I 
never pass by it without feeling reverence and regret 
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be seised the expression M come from Scotland," which I used in the 
sense of being of that country ; and as if 1 had said that I had come 
away from it, or left it, retorted, " That, Sir 1 find, is what a very great 
many of your countrymen cannot help." This stroke stunned me a 
good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt myself not a little em- 
barrassed, and apprehensive of what might come next. He then addressed 
himself to Davies ; " What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused 
me an order for the play for Miss Williams, because be knows the bouse 
will be full, and that an order would be worth three shilling*." Eager 
to take any opening to get into conversation with him, I ventured to Say, 
" O, Sir, 1 cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you." 
" Sir, (said he, with a stern look,) I have kuown David Garrick longer 
than you have done : and I know no right you have to talk tomeoo the 
subject." Perhaps I deserved this check ; for it was rather presumptuous 
in me, an entire stranger, to express any doubt of the justice of his ani- 
madversion upon his old acquaintance and pupil. I now feft myself 
much mortified, but I remained upon the field not wholly discomfited ? 
and was soon rewarded by hearing some of his conversation, of which 1 
preserved the following short minute, without marking the questions and 
observations by which it was produced. 

" People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who imagine that a* 
author is greater in private life than other men. Uncommon parts require, 
uncommon opportunities for their exertion. 

" In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real consequence. 
Great strength or great wisdom is of much value to an individual. But 
in more polished times there are people to do every thing for money ; 
and then there are a number of other superiorities, such as those of birth 
and fortune, and rank, that dissipate men's attention, and leave no 
extraordinary share of respect for personal and intellectual superiority. 
This is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some equality among 
mankind." 

" Sir, this book ( ' The Elements of Criticism,' which he had taken 
up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some estimation, though 
much of it is chimerical." 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary boldness attacked 
public measures and the royal family, he said, " 1 think he is safe from 
the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel ; and instead of applying to my 
Lord Chief Justice to punish him, 1 would send half a dozen footmen 
and have him well ducked." 

" The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, and helps to 
keep off the teedium vita. When a butcher tells you that his heart 
bleeds for his country, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling." 

" Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. Ridicule has 
gone down before him, and, I doubt, Derrick is his enemy.J 

% Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, where 
Derrick was Master of the Ceremonies ; or, as the phrase is, Kuro. 
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" Derrick may do very well, at long as he can outrun hit character ; 
but the moment hit character gett up with bim 9 it is all over." 

It it, however, but jutt to record, that some years afterwards, when i 
reminded him of thit sarcasm, he said, " Well, but Derrick has now 
got a character that he need not run away from." 

I was highly pleated with the extraordinary vigour of hit conversation, 
and regretted that 1 wat drawn away from it by an engagement at another 
place. I bad, for a part of the evening, been left alone with him, and 
had ventured to make an observation now and then; which he received 
very civilly ; ao that I wat satisfied that though there was a roughness 
in hit manner, there was no ill-nature in his disposition, Davies followed 
me to the door, and when I complained to him a little of the hard blows 
which the great mao had given me, he kindly took upon him to console 
me by sayiug, " Don't be uneasy. I can see he likes you very well." 

A few days afterwards I called on Daviet, and asked him if be thought 
I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johuton at hit chambers ia 
the Temple. He said 1 certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson would 
take it at a compliment. So on Tuesday the 94th of May, after having 
been enlivened by the witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, 
Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom 1 had passed the morning, I boldly/ 
repaired to Johnson. His chambers were on the first floor of No. I, 
Inner- Temple-lane, and I entered them with au impression given me by 
the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who had been introduced to him 
not long before, and described hit having " found the Giant in hit den ;" 
ao expression, which, wheu 1 came to be pretty well acquainted with 
Johnton, 1 repeated to him. and he was diverted at thit picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had been presented to him by Dr. 
James Fordyce. At this time (he controversy concerning the pieces 
published by Mr. Jamet Mscpherson, at translations of Ottian, was at 
its height. Johnson had all along denied their authenticity ; and, what 
was still more provoking to their admirers, maintained that they had no 
merit. The subject having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. Jonhsou 
whether he thought soy man of a modern age could have writteo such 
poems ? Johnson replied, " Vet, Sir, many men, many women, and 
many children." Johnton, at thit time, did not know that Dr. Blair 
had jutt published a Dissertation, ootooly defending their authenticity , 
bat seriously ranking them with the poems of Homer and Virgil ; and 
when he wat afterwards informed of this circumstance, he expressed some 
displeasure at Dr. Fordyce't having tuggetted the topick, and said, " I 
am sorry that they got thus much for their pains. Sir, it was like lead- 
ing one to talk of a book, when the author is concealed behind the door." 

He received me very courteonsly ; but it must be confessed, that his 
apartment, aod furniture, and morning dress, were sufficiently uncouth. 
His brown suit of cloatht looked very rutty ; he had on a little old shrivel- 
led onpowdered wig, which wat too small for his bead ; hit sbirt-ntck and 
koeea of his breeches were loose ; bis black worsted stockings ill drawu 
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up ; and be had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. ' But all 
these slovenly particularities were forgotten the momeut that he began 
to talk. Some gentlemen, whom 1 do not recollect, were siting with 
htm ; and when they went away, I also rose ; but he said' to nie, " Nay, 
don't go." — " Sir (said I,) 1 am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is 
benevolent to allow me to sit aud hear you." He seemed pleased with 
tbis compliment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered, " Sir, I an 
obliged to any man who visits me."— 1 have preserved the following 
short minute of what passed this day. 

" Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary deviation 
from the usual modes of the world. My poor friend Smart shewed the 
disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and saying his pray era 
in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now although, rationally/ 
speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart 
did, I am afraid there are so many who do not pray, that their under- 
standing is not called in question." 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who was con- 
{toed in a mad-house, he had, at another time, the following conversation 
with Dr. Burner. Burney. "How does poor Smart do, Sir ; is he 
likely to recover ?" Johnson. " It seems as if his mind had ceased to 
struggle with the disease; for he grows fat upon it. Burney. ♦•Per- 
haps; Sir, that may be from want of exercise." Johnson. •• No, Sir; 
he has partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs in the gar- 
den. Indeed before his confinement, he used for exercise to walk to the 
ale-hoose ; but he was carried back again. I did not think he ought to 
be shut up. His infirmities were not noxioos to society. He insisted 
on people praying with him ; and I'd as lief pray with Kit Sma,-t as any 
one else. Another charge was, that he did not love clean liuen; and I 
have no passion for it."— 

Johnson continued. "Mankind have a great aversion to intellectual 
labour; but even supposing knowledge to be easily attainable, more 
people would be content to be ignorant than would take even a little 
trouble to acquire it. 

" The morality of an action depends on the motive from which we net. 
If I fling half a crown to a beggar with intention to break his head, and 
he picks it up aud buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good ; but 
with respect to me, the action is very wrong. So religious exercises, if 
not performed with an iutention to please God, avail us nothing. Am 
our Saviour says of those who perform them from other motives, •♦ Verily 
they have their reward." 

" The Christian religion has tery strong evidences* It, indeed, 
appears in some degree strange to reason ; but in History we have 
undoubted facts, against which, in reasoning d priori, we have more 
arguments than we have for them ; but then, testimony has great weight, 
and easts the balance. 1 would recommend to every man whose faith ie 
yet unsettled, Grotius,— -Dr. Pearson,— and Dr. Clarke." 

Talking of Gerrick, he said, " He it the first man in the world for 
sprightly conversation. 
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When I rose a second time he again pressed me to stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in the afternoon, 
and seldom came home till two in the morning. 1 took the liberty to 
ask if he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not make more use o'f 
his great talents. He owned it was a bad habit. On reviewing, at the 
distance of many years my journal of this period, f wonder how, at my 
first visit, I ventured to talk to Km so freely, and that he bore it with 
so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to favour me with his 
company one evening at my lodging*; and, as I took my leave, shook 
me cordially by the hand. It is almost needless to add, that I felt no 
little elation at having now so happily established an acquaintance of 
which I had been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus minutely circum- 
stantial, when it is considered that the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was 
to me a most valuable acquisition, and laid the foundation of whatever 
instruction and entertainment they may receive from my collections 
concerning the great subject of the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13, at which time I 
recollect no part of his conversation, except that when I told him 1 had 
been to see Johnson ride upon three horses, he said, " Such a man, Sir, 

i i 

should be encouraged ; for bis performances shew the extent of the 
human powers in one instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion of the 
faculties of man. He shews what may be attained by persevering 
application ; so that every man may hope, that by giving as much 
application, although perhaps he may never ride three horses at a time, 
or dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally expert in whatever pro- 
fession he has chosen to pursue." 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and asked me why I did 
not come oftener to him. Trusting that I was now in his good graces, 
I answered, that he had not given me much encouragement, and re- 
minded him of the check I had received from him at our first interview. 
** Poh, poh! (said he, with a complacent smile,*) never mind these 
things. Come to me as often as you can. 1 shall be glad to see you.'* 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the Mitre tavern in 
Fleet-street, where he loved to sit up late, and I begged I might be al- 
lowed to pass an evening with him there soon, which he promised I 
should. A few days afterwards I met him near Temple-bar, about one 
o'clock in the morning, and asked if he would then go to the Mitre. 
" Sir, (said he) it is too late ; they won't let us in. But I'll go with 
you another night with all my heart." 

A revolution of some importance in ray plan of life had just taken 
place ; for instead of procuring a commission in the foot-guards/ which 
was my own inclination, 1 had, in compliance with my father's wishes, 
agreed to study the law, and was soon to set out for Utrecht, to hear 
the lectures of an excellent Civilian in that university, and then to pro- 
ceed on my travels. Though very desirous of obtaining Dr. Johnson's 
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advice and instructions on the mode of pursuing my studies, I was at 
this time so occupied, shall I call it ? or so dissipated, by tbe amuse- 
ments of London, that our next meeting was not till Saturday, June 25, 
when happening to dine at Clifton's eating-house, in Butcher row, I 
was surprised to perceive Johnson come in and take his seat at another 
table. The mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such houses in 
London, is well known to many to be particularly unsocial, as there is 
no Ordinary, or united company, but each person has his own mess, 
and is under no obligation to hold any intercourse with any one. A 
liberal and full-minded man, however, who loves to talk, will break 
through this churlish and unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish 
gentleman got into a dispute concerning tbe cause of some part of man- 
kind being black." Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) it has been accounted 
for in three ways: either by supposing that they are the posterity of 
Ham, who was cursed ; or that God at first created two kinds of men, 
one black and another white ; or that by the heat of the son the ikin is 
scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter has been much 
. canvassed among naturalists, but has uever been brought to any certain 
issue."' What the Irishman said is totally obliterated from my mind; 
but I remember that he became very warm and intemperate in his ex- 
pressions : upon which Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. When 
he had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he thought, by saying, 
" He has a most ungainly figure, and an affectation of pomposity, 
unworthy of a man of genius." 

Johnson had not observed that I was in tbe room. I followed him, 
however, and he agreed to meet me in the evening at the Mitre. I 
called on him, and we went thither at nine. We had a good supper, 
and port wine, of which he then sometimes drank a bottle. Tbe orthodox 
high-charch sound of the Mitre,— the figure and manner of the ce- 
lebrated Samuel Johnson,— the extraordinary power aud precision of 
his conversation, and the pride arising from finding myself admitted as 
bis companion, produced a variety of sensations, aud a pleasing eleva- 
tion of mind beyond what I had ever before experienced. 1 find in my 
Journal the following minute of our conversation, which, though it will 
give but a very faint notion of what passed, is, in some degree, a valu- 
able record ; and it will be curious in this view, as shewing how habitual 
to his mind were some opinions which appear in his works. 

" Col ley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a block-head ; but by arrogaU 
ing to himself too much, he was in danger of losing that degree of esti- 
mation to which he was entitled. His friends gave out that he intended 
his birth-day Odes should be bad ; but that was not the case, Sir ; for 
he kept them many months by him, and a few years before be died be 
•hewed me one of them, with great solicitude to render it as perfect as 
might be, and 1 made some corrections, to which be was not very 
willing to submit. 1 remember the following couplet iu allusion to the 
King and himself: 
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• Perch'd on the eagle's soaring wing, 

• The lowly linnet loves to sing.' 

Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale of the wren sitting upon 
the eagle's wing, and he had applied it to a linnet. Cibber's familiar 
style, however, was better thati that which Whitehead has assumed. 
Grand nonsense is insupportable. Whitehead is but a little man to 
inscribe verses to players." 

"Sir, I do not think Gray a first rate poet. He has not a bold imagi- 
nation, nor much command of words. The obscurity in which he has 
involved himself will not persuade us that he is sublime. His Elegy in 
a church-yard has a happy selection of images, but I don't like what 
are called his, great things* His ode which begins 

4 Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
4 Cou fusion on thy banners wait !* 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging into the subject all 
at once. But such arts aa these have no merit, uuless when they are 
original. We admire them only once ; and this abruptness has nothing 
new in it. We have had it often before. Nay, we have it in the old 
song of Johnny Armstrong : 

4 Is there ever a man in all Scotland 

4 From the highest estate to the lowest degree, &c* 

And then, Sir, 

4 Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland, 

4 And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.* 

There, now, you plunge at once into the subject. You have no previous 
narration to lead you to it.— -The two next lines in that Ode are, 1 think, 
very good : 

4 Though fann'd by conquest's crimson wing, 
4 They mock the air with idle state."}; 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to avail myself of the 
opportunity which 1 fortunately had of consulting a sage, to hear whose 
wisdom, 1 conceived in the ardour of youthful imagination, that men 
filled with a noble enthusiasm for intellectual improvement would gladly 
have retorted from (lists ut lands ;— I opened my mind to him ingeniously, 
and ga*e him a little sketch of my life, to which he was pleased to listen 
with great attention. 

I acknowledged that though educated very strictly in the principles of 
religion, I had for some time been misled into a certain degree of in- 
fidelity ; but that I waa come now to a better way of thinking, and was 
folly satisfied of the troth of the Christian revelation, though I was not 
clear aa to every point considered to be orthodox. Being at all times a 
curious examiner of the human mind, and pleased with an undisguised 
display of what had passed in it, he called to me with warmth, " Give 
tte your hand ; 1 have taken a liking to you." He then began to descant 

J My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable comments on Shakspeare, has 
traced in that great poet the disjecta membra of these lines. 
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upon the force of testimony, and the little we could know of final causes ; 
so that the objections of, why was it so ? or why was it not so ? ought 
not to disturb us : adding, that he himself had at one period been guilty 
of a temporary neglect of retigiop, but that it was not the result of 
argument, but mere absence of thought. 

After hating given credit to reports of his bigotry, I was agreeably sur- 
prized when he expressed the following very liberal sentiment, which 
has the additional value of obviating an objection to our holy religion, 
founded upon the discordant tenets of Christians themselves : " For my 
part y Sir, I think all Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, agree 
in the essential articles, and that their differences are trivial, and rather 
political than religious." 

We. talked of belief in ghosts. He said, " Sir, I make a distinction 
between what a man may experience by the mere strength of his imagi- 
nation, and what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, suppose 
I should think that I saw a form, and beard a voice cry, f Johnson, you 
are a very wicked fellow, and unless you repent you will certainly be 
punished ;' my own on worthiness is so deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and therefore I should not 
believe that an external communication had been made to me. Bat if 
a form should appear, and a voice should tell me that a particular man 
had died at a particular place, and a particular hour, a fact which I bad 
no apprehension of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact with 
all its circumstances, should afterwards be unquestionably proved, I 
should, ip that case, be persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence 
imparted to me." 

Our conversation proceeded." " Sir, (said he,) I am a friend to subor- 
dination, as most conducive to the happiness of society. There is a re- 
ciprocal pleasure in governing and being governed." 

" Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now have as an author, 
and he is a very worthy man too. He has been loose in his principles, 
but he is coming right." 

1 mentioned Mallet's tragedy of " Elvira," which had been acted 
the preceding winter at Drury-lane, and that the Honourable Andrew 
Erskine, Mr. Dempster, and myself, had joined in writing a pamphlet, 
entitled " Critical Strictures," against it. That the mildness of Demp- 
ster's disposition had, however, relented ; and he had candidly said, 
" We have hardly a right to abuse this tragedy forbad as it is, how vain 
should either of us be to write one not near as good." John so*. 
" Why, no, Sir ; this is not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You ravy scold a carpenter who has made 
you a bad table, though you cannot make a table. It is not your trade 
to make tables." 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to which I was heir, he 
•aid, " Sir, let me tell you, that to be a Scotch landlord, where you have 
a number of families dependent upon you, and attached to yoo, is, per- 
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tap*, as high a situation at humanity can arrive at. A merchant upon 
the 'Change of London, with a hundred thousand pounds, is nothing? 
he has no tenants who consider themselves as under his patriarchal care, 
and who will follow him to the field upon an emergency." 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had been formed upon 
what he had heard of the Highland Chiefs ; for it is long since a lowland 
landlord has been so curtailed in his feudal authority, that he has little 
more influence pver his tenants than an English landlord : and of lste 
years most of the Highland Chiefs have destroyed, by means too well 
known,' the princely power which they once enjoyed. 

He proceeded : " Voor going abroad, Sir, and breaking off idle habits, 
may be of great importance to you. 1 would go where there are cotifts 
and learned men. TRere is a good deal of Spain that has not been per- 
ambulated. 1 would have you go thither. A man of inferiour talents 
to yours may furnish us with useful observations upon that country.* 9 
His supposing me, at that period of life, capable of writing an account 
of my travels that would deserve to be read, elated me not a little* 

1 complained to him that I bad not yet acquired much knowledge, and 
asked his advice as to my studies. He said, *' Don't talk of study now. 
1 will give you a plan ; but it will require some time to consider of it.*' 
" It is very good in you (I replied,) to allow me to be with you thus. 
Had it been foretold to me some years ago that I should pass an eveuitfg 
with the author of the Ramblbh, how should I hove exulted !" What 
I then expressed, was sincerely from the heart. He was satisfied that it 
was, and cordially answered, " Sir, I am glad we have met. I hope 
we shall pass many evenings and mornings too, together." We finished 
a couple of bottles of port, and sat till between one and two in the 
morning. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the account of*' Telettacbus, 
a Mask," by the Reverend George Graham, of Eton College. The 
subject of this beaotiful poem was particularly interesting to Johnson, 
who had much experience of " the conflict of opposite principles," which 
he describes as " The contention between pleasure and virtue, a struggle 
which will always be continued while the present system of nature shall 
subsist ; nor can history or poetry exhibit more than pleasure triumphing 
over virtue, and virtue subjugating pleasure." 

As Dr. Oliter Goldsmith will frequently appear in this narrative, I 
shall endeavour to make my readers in some degree acquainted with his 
singular character. He was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary 
with Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not then give 
much promise of future celebrity 4 He, however, observed to M*. 
Malone, that " though he made no great figure in mathematics, which 
warm study in much repute there, he could turn an ode of Horace into 
English better than any of them." He afterwards stndied physic at 
Edinburgh, and upon the Continent: and I have been informed, was 

X Goldsmith got a premium at a Christmas examination in Trinity College, 
Dublin, which 1 have seen. 
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enabled to pursue his travels 00 foot, partly by demanding at U Diver- 
sities to enter the lists as a disputant, by which, according to the custom 
of many of them, he was entitled to the premium of a crown, when 
luckily for him his challenge was not accepted ; so that, as I once observed 
to Dr. Johnson, he disputed his passage through Europe. He then 
came to Euglaud, and was employed successively in the capacities of an 
usher to an academy, a corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer 
for a news-paper. He had sagacity enough, to cultivatejwsiduously the 
acquaintance of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually enlarged by 
the contemplation of such a model. To me and many others it appeared 
that he studiously copied the manner of Job us on, though, indeed, upon 
a. smaller 6cale. 

At this time I think he had published^ nothing with bis name, though 
it was pretty generally known that one Dr. Goldsmith was the author of 
" An Enquiry into the present State of Polite Learning in Europe," 
and of " The Citizen of the World," a series of letters supposed to be 
written from .Loudon by a Chinese. J No man had the art of displaying 
with more advantage as a writer, whatever literary acquisitions he made. 
" Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit"\\ His mind resembled a fertile, but 
thin soil. There was a quick, but not a strong vegetation of whatever 
chanced to be thrown upon it. No deep root could be struck. Tbe 
oak of the forest did not grow there ; but the elegant shrubbery and tbe 
fragrant parterre appeared in gay succession. It has beeo generally cir- 
culated and believed that he was a mere fool in conversation ;§ but, in 
truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a more than 
common share of that hurry of ideas which we often 6nd in his country- 
men, and which sometimes produces a laughable confusion in expressing 
them. He was very much what the French call un etourdi, and frosn 
vanity and an eager desire of being conspicuous wherever he was, he 
frequently talked carelessly without knowledge of the subject, or even 
without thought. His persou was short, his countenance coarse and 

J He had also published in 1759, " The Bee, being Essays on the most 
interesting subjects.*' 

|| See his Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, written by Dr. Johnson. 

§ In allusion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired bis writings, said 
he was M an inspired ideot;" and Garrick described him as one 

*• —for shortness calPd Noll, 

" Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Poll,*' 

Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to me that be frequently beard Goldsmith talk 
warmly of the pleasure of being liked, and observe how hard it would be if 
literary excellence should preclude a man from that satisfaction, which be per- 
ceived it often did, from tbe envy which attended it ; and therefore Sir Joshua 
was convinced that be was intentionally more absurd iu order to lessen himself 
in social intercourse, trusting that his character would be sufficiently supported 
by his works. If it indeed was his intention to appear absurd in company, he 
was often very successful. But with due deference to Sir Joshua's ingenuity, 1 
think the conjecture too refined. 
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vulgar, hit deportment that of a scholar awkwardly affecting the easy 
gentleman. Those who were in any way distinguished, excited envy in 
him to so ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. 
When accompanying two beautiful young ladies} with their mother on a 
tour in France, he was seriously angry that more attention was paid to 
them than to him ; and once at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, 
when those who sat next him observed with what dexterity a puppet 
was made to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have such 
praise, and exclaimed with some warmth " Pshaw ! I can do it better 
myaelf."|| 

He, 1 am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, so that his conduct 
must not be strictly scrutinized; but his affections were social and 
generous, aud when he had money he gave it away very liberally. His 
desire of imaginary consequence predominated over his attention to truth. 
When he began to rise into notice, he said he had a brother who was 
Dean of Durham,§ a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how 
he should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard it. He boasted to me 
at this time of the power of his pen in commanding money, which I 
believe was true in a certain degree, though in the instance he gave be 
was by no means correct. He told me that he had sold a novel for four 
hundred pounds. This was his " Vicar of Wakefield." But Johuson 
informed me, that he had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the 
price was sixty pounds, " And, Sir, (said he,) a sufficient price too, when 
it was sold ; for then the fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his * Traveller ;' and the bookseller had such faint 
hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript by him « 
long time, and did not publish it till after * The Traveller 9 had appeared. 
Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth more money. 9 ' 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely mis-stated the 
history of Goldsmith's situation and Johnson's friendly interference, when 
this novel was sold. I shall give it authentically from Johnson's own 
exact narration : 

" 1 received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was 
in great distress, and as it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
that I would come to him as soon as possible. J sent him a guinea, and 
promised to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I waa 
dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at 
which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before 



X Miss Hornecks, one of whom is now married to Henry Bun bury, Esq. and 
the other to Colonel Owyn. 

(I He went home with Mr. Burke to supper ; and broke his shin by attempt- 
ing to exhibit to the company how much better he could jump over a stick 
than the puppets. 

(I am williog to hope that there may have been some mistake as to this 
anecdote, though I had it from a Dignitary of the church. Dr. Isaac Gold- 
smith, his near relatioo, was Dean of Cloyne, in 1747. 

No. 3. 2C 
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him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired be would be calm, and 
began to talk to him of the means by which be might be extricated. He 
then told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which he produced 
to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady 1 should 
soon return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not with- 
out rating his landlady in a high tone for having used bim so ill." 

My next meeting with Johnson was t>n Friday the 1st of July, when 
he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. I was before this 
time pretty well acquainted with Goldsmith, who was one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Johnsonian school. Goldsmith's respectful attach- 
ment to Johnson was then at its height ; for bis own literary reputation 
bad not yet distinguished him so much as to excite a vain desire of 
competition with his great Master. He bad increased my admiration of 
the goodness of Johnson's heart, by incidental remarks in the course of 
conversation, such as, when I mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he enter- 
tained under his roof, " He is poor and honest, which is recommendation 
enough to Johnson ;" and when I wondered that he was. very kind to a 
man of whom I had heard a very bad character, " He is now become 
miserable, and that insures the protection of Johusoo." 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I suppose from an 
affectation of paradox, " that knowledge was not deayable on its own 
account, for it often was a source of unbappiness." John sow. " Why, 
Sir, that knowledge may in some cases produce unbappiness, 1 allow. 
But, upon the whole, knowledge, per se 9 is certainly an object which 
every man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, be may not take 
the trouble necessary for attaining it." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and biographical writer, 
being mentioned, Johnson said, " Campbell is a man of much knowledge, 
and has a good share of imagination. His * Hermippus Kedivivua' is very 
entertaining, as an account of the Hermetic philosophy, and as furnish- 
ing a curious history of the extravagancies of the human mind. If it 
were merely imaginary, it would be nothing at alj. Campbell is not 
always rigidly careful of troth in his conversation ; but I do not believe 
there is any thing of this carelessness in his books. Campbell ia a good 
man, a pious man. I am afraid he has not been in the inside of a church 
for many years ;$ but he never passes a church without polling off hia 

J I am inclined to think that he was misinformed as to this- circumstance. 
I own I am jealous for my worthy frieud Dr. John CampbeU. For though 
Milton could without remorse absent himself from public worship, I cannot. 
On the contrary, I have the same habitual impressions upon my mind, with 
those of a truly venerable Judge, who said to Mr. Langton, " Friend Langtoo, 
If I have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel myself easy." Dr. Camp- 
bell was a sincerely religious man. Lord Macartney, who is eminent for his 
variety of knowledge, and attention to men of talents, and knew him well, 
told me, that when he called on him in a morning, he found him reading a 
chapter in the Greek New Testament, which he informed his Lordship washi* 
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hat Thrt shews that hfe liu good principle's. I ased to go pretty often 
to Campbell's on< a Sunday evening, till I began to consider that the 
shoals of Scotchmen who flocked about him might probably say, when 
anything of mirie was well done, * Ay, ay, he has learnt this of Catvmell !" 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill's poetry, observing, that 
" if had a temporary currency, only from its audacity of abuse, and 
being filled with living names, and that it would sink into oblivion." 
I ventured to hint that he was not quite a fair judge, as Churchill had 
attacked him violently. Johnson. " Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. 
He did not attack me violently till he found I did not like his poetry ; 
and his attack on me shall not prevent me from continuing to say what 
I think of him, from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to resent- 
ment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead at first, and I win call 
him a blockhead still. However, I will acknowledge that I have a better 
opinion of him now, than I once bad ; for he has shewn more fertility 
than I expected. To be sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good 
fruit : he only bears crabs. Buff, Sir, a tree that produces a great many 
crabs is better than a tree which produces only a few. n 

Bonnell Thornton bad just published a burlesque " Ode on St. Cecilia's 
day,** adapted to the ancient British music, viz. the salt-box, the jews- 
harp, the marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or hurdy-gurdy, 
*kc. Johnson praised its humour, and seemed much diverted with it. 
He repeated the following passage : 

M In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

* And clattering and battering and clapping combine ; 

44 With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

" Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. 1 * 

1 mentioned the periodical paper called " Tub Connoisseur," Hie 
said it wanted matter.— No doubt it had not the deep thinking of John- 
son's writings. But surely it has just views of the surface of life, and a 
very sprightly manner. His opinion of Thb World was not much 
higher than of the Connoisseur. 

At this time, Miss Williams, as she was then called, though she did 
not reside with him in the Temple under bis roof, but had lodgings in 
Bolt-court, Fleet-tttreet, had so much of his attention, that he every 
night drank tea with her before he went home, however late it might be, 
and she always sat up for him. This, it may be fairly conjectured, 
was not alone a proof of his regard for her, but of his own unwillingness 
to go into solitude, before that unseasonable hour at which he bad 
habituated himself to expect the oblivion of repose. Dr. Goldtmith, 
beiog a privileged man, went with him this night, strutting away, and 
calling to me with an air of superiority, like that of an esoterick over an 
exoterick disciple of a sage of antiquity, " I go to Miss Williams." I 

constant practice. The quantity of Dr. Campbell's composition is almost 
incredible, and bis' labours brought him large profits. Dr. Joseph Warton 
told me that Johnson said of him. " He is the richest author that ever grazed 
the common of literature.** 
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confess, I then envied him this mighty privilege, of which he seemed so 
proud ; bat it was not long before I obtained the same mark of distinction. 

On Tuesday the 5th of July, I again visited Johnson. He told me he 
had looked into the poems of a pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr. 
John Ogilvie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, which bad 
lately come out, but could find no thinking in them. Boswell. " Is 
there not imagination in them, Sir?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, there it 
in them what was imagination, but it is no more imagination in him 
than sound is sound in the echo. And his diction too is not his own. 
We have long ago seen white-robed innocence and jlower-bespangled 
meads." 

Talking of London, he observed, " Sir, if you wish to have a just 
' notion of the magnitude of this city, you must not be satisfied with see- 
ing its great streets and squares, but must survey the innumerable little 
lanes and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions of buildings, but in 
the multiplicity of human habitations which are crowded together, that 
the wonderful immensity of London consists."— 

On Wednesday, the 6th of July, he was engaged to sup with me at 
my lodgings in Downing-* treet, Westminster. But on the preceding 
night my landlord having behaved very rudely to me and some com- 
pany who were with me, I had resolved not to remain another night 
in bis house. I was exceedingly uneasy at the awkward appearance I 
aupposed I should make to Johnson and the other gentlemen whom f 
had invited, not being able to receive tnem at home, and being obliged 
to order supper at the Mitre. I went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as of a serious distress. He laughed, and said, " Consider, 
Sir, how insignificant this will appear a twelvemonth hence."— Were 
this consideration to be applied to most of the little vexatious incidents 
of life, by which our quiet is too often disturbed, it would prevent many 
painful sensations. I have tried it frequently with good effect. " There 
is nothing (cootiuued he) in this mighty misfortune ; nay, we shall be 
better at the Mitre." I told him that I bad been at Sir John Fielding's 
office, complaining of my landlord, and had been informed, that thoogh 
1 bad taken my lodgings for a year, I might, upon proof of his bad 
behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without being under an obligation 
to pay rent for any longer time than while I possessed them. The fertility 
of Johnson's mind could shew itself even upon so small a matter as this. 
" Why, Sir, (said he) I suppose this must be the law, since you have 
been told so in Bow-street. But, if your landlord could hold you to 
your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours for a year, you may cer- 
tainly use tbem as you think fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two life- 
guardmen upon bim ; or you may tend the greatest scoundrel you can 
find into your apartments; or you may say that you want to make 
tome experiments in natural philosophy, and may burn a large quan- 
tity of assa-foetida in his houie." 

I bad as my guests this eveoing at the Mitre tavern, Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an Irish gentleman, 
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for whose agreeable company I was obliged to Mr. Da vies, and the 
Keverend Mr. John Ogilvie, who was desirous of being in company with 
my illustrious fried, while I, in turn, was proud to have the honour of 
shewing one of my countryineu upon what easy terms Johnson permitted 
me to live with him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much eagerness, to shine, 
and disputed very warmly with Johnson agaiust the well known maxim 
of the British constitution, " the King can do no wrong ;" affirming, 
that " what was morally false could not be politically true : and as the 
King might, in the exercise of his regal power, command aud cause the 
doing of what was wrong, it certainly might be said, in sense and in rea- 
son, that he could do wrong." Johnson. " Sir, you are to consider, 
that in our constitution, according to its true principles, the King is the 
head, he is supreme; he is above every thing, and there is no power by 
which he can be tried, therefore, it is, Sir, that we hold the King can do 
no wrong; that whatever may happen to be wrong in government may 
not be above our reach, by being ascribed to Majesty. Redress is always 
to be had agaiust oppression, by punishing the immediate agents* The 
King, though he should command, cannot force a Judge to condemn 
a man unjustly ; therefore it is* the Judge whom we prosecute and punish. 
Political institutions are formed upon the consideration of what will 
most frequently tend to the good of the whole, although now and then 
exceptions may occur. Thus it is better in general that a nation should 
have a supreme legislative power, although it miy at times be abused* 
And then, Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse be enormous. 
Nature will rise up, and claiming her original rights, overturn a corrupt 
political system" I mark this animated sentence with peculiar pleasure, 
as a noble instance of that truly dignified spirit of freedom which ever 
glowed in his heart, though he was charged with slavish tenets by super- 
ficial observers; because he was at all times indignant against that false 
patriotism, that pretended love of freedom, that unruly restlessness which 
is inconsistent with the stable authority of any good government. 

"Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an Historian ; for in 
historical composition, all the greatest powers of the human mind are 
quiescent. He has facts ready to his hand ; so there is no exercise of in- 
reotioo. Imagination is not required in any high degree ; only about 
aa much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, 
accuracy, and colouring, will fit a man for the task, if he can give the 
application which is necessary." 

" Bayle's Dictionary is a very useful work for those to consult who 
love the biographical part of literature, which is what 1 love most." 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne's reign,* he observed, 
"I think Dr. Arbuthnot the fife? man among them. He was the most 
universal genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, 
and a man of much humour. Mr, Addision was, to be sure, a great man ; 
his learning was not profound ; but his morality, his humour, and his 
elegance of writing, set him very high." 
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Mir. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the topic* of buY con* 
venation the praises of his native country. He began with saying, that 
there was very rich land around Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had studied 
physic there, contradicted this very untruly, with a sneering laugh. 
Disconcerted u little by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took a new ground, where 
T suppose he thought himself perfectly safe; for he observed, that Scot- 
land bad a great many tooble wild prospects. Johnson. " 1 believe, 
Sir, you have, a great many. Norway, too, has noble wild prospects ; 
and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. But, 
Sir, let me tell yon, the noblest prospect which a Scoctbman ever sees, is 
the high road that leads him to England !" This unexpected and pointed 
tally produced a roar of applause. After all, however, those who admire 
the rude grandeur of Nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia. 

OnSatorday, July 0, I found Johnson surrounded with a numerous 
levee, but have not preserved any part of his conversation. On the 14th 
we had another evening by ourselves at the Mitre. It happening to be 
a very rainy night, I made some common-place observations on the re- 
laxation of nerves and depression spirits which such weather occasioned ; J 
adding, however, that it was good for the vegetable creation. Johnson, 
who, as we have already seen, denied that the temperature of the air had 
any influence on the human frame, answered, with a smile of ridicule, 
" Why, yes, Sir, it is good for vegetables, and for the animals who eat 
those vegetables, and for the animals who eat those animals." This obser- 
vation of his aptly enough introduced a good supper ; and I soon forgot 
in Johnson's company, the influence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as hir companion, though 1 had mil 
possible reverence for him, 1 expressed a regret that I conld not be so 
easy with my father, though he was uot much older than Johnson, and 
certainly however respectable had not more learning and greater abilities 
to depress me. I asked him the reason of this. Johnson* " Why, Sir, I 
am a man of the world. I live in the world, and I take, in some degree the 
coloor of the world as it moves along. Your father is a j udge in a remote 
part of the island, and all bis notions are taken from the old world. 
Besides, Sir, there must always be a struggle between a father and son, 
while one aims at power, and the other at independence.' 9 I said, I was 
afraid my father would force me to be a lawyer. Johnson. " Sir, you 
need not be afraid of his forcing you to be a laborious practising lawyer; 
that is not in his power. For as the proverb says, * One man may lead a 
horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him drink. 9 He may be dis- 
pleased that you are not what he wishes you to be ; but that displeasure 
will not go far. If he insists on your having as much law as is necessary 
for a man of •property, aod then endeavours to get you into parliament, 
he is quite in the right. 99 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme over 
blank Terse in English poetry. I mentioned to him that Dr. Adam 



J Johnson would suffer none of his friends to fill up chasms in convenaUoa 
with remarks on the weather : * Let us not talk of the weather.*' 
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Smith, id hif lectures upon composition, wbjp J studied ander him in 
the CoNege of Glasgow* had maintained the M»e opinion strenuously, 
mad I repeated tome of his argqunents. Jobjmon. " Sir, I was once in 
company with Smith, and we did not take to each other ; but had I known 
that be loved rhyme as much at you teU me be does, I ahould hare 
hcgosd him. 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Christianity, he said, " It is 
always easy to be on the negative aide. If a man were now to deny that 
there is salt upon the table, x you could not reduce him to an absurdity* 
Come, let us try this a little further* I deny that Canada is taken* 
and I can support my denial by pretty good arguments. The French 
are a much more numerous people than we ; and it is not likely that they 
would allow us to take it. * But the ministry hate assured us, in all the 
formality of the Gazette, that it is taken. 9 -— Very true. But the ministry 
have put us to an enormous expence by the war in America, and it is their 
interest to persuade us that we have got something for our money,— * But 
the fact is confirmed by thousands of men who were at the taking of it.*— 
Ay, but these men have still more interest in deceiving us. They don't 
want that you should think the French have beat them, hut they have 
beat the French. Now suppose you should go over and find that it really 
is taken, that would only satisfy yourself; for when you come home we 
will not believe you. We will say you have been bribed.— Yet, Sir, not- 
withstanding all these plausible objects, we have no doubt that Canada 
is really ours. Such is the weight of common testimony. How much 
stronger are the evidences of the Christian religion ?" 

" Idleness is a disease which must be combated ; but I would not advise 
a rigid adherence to a particular plan of study. 1 myself have never per- 
siated in any plan for two days together. A man ought to read just aa 
inclination leads him ; for what he reads as a task will do him little good* 
A young man should read five hours in a day f and so may acquire a 
great deal of knowledge." 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity like bis own, read* 
iag without a regular plan may be beneficial ; though even such a man 
most submit to it, if he would attain a full understanding of any of the 
sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness bad he now accustomed 
me, that in the course of this evening I talked of the numerous reflections 
which had been thrown out against him on account of his having accepted 
a pension from bis present Majesty, " Why, Sir, (said he, with a hearty 
laugh,) it is a mighty foolish noise that they make. I have accepted 
of a pension as a reward which has been thought due to my literary 
merit ; and now that I have this pension, I am the same man in every 
respect that 1 have ever been; I retain the same principles. It ta 
true, that I cannot now cqrse (smiling) the House of Hanover ; nor 
would it be decent for ma to drink King James's health ia the wine that 
King George gives me money to pay. for. But, Sir, I think that the 
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pleasure of cursing the Douse of Hanover, and drinking King James's 
health, are amply overbalanced by three htiodred pounds a year/ 9 

He was wont often to exercise both his pleasantry and ingenuity in 
talking Jacobitism. My much respected friend, Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, has favoured me with the following admirable in- 
stance from his Lordship's own recollection. One day when dining at 
old Mr. Langton's, where Miss Roberts, his niece, was one of the com- 
pany, Johnson, with his usual complacent attention to the fair aex, took 
her by the hand and said, " My dear, 1 hope you are a Jocobite." Old 
Mr. Langton, who though a high and steady Tory, was attached to the 
present Royal Family, seemed offended, and asked Johnson, with great 
warmth, what he could mean by putting such a question to his niece ? 
" Why, Sir, (said Johnson) I meant no offence to your niece, I meant 
her a great compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, believes iu the divine right of 
Kings. He that believes in the divine right of Kings believes in a 
Divinity. A Jacobite believes in the divine right of Bishops. He that 
believes in the divine right of Bishops believes in the divine authority 
of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite is neither ao> 
Atheist nor a Deist. That cannot be said of a Whig ; for Wiggism t* 
a negation of all principle" J 

He advised me, when abroad, to be as much as I could with the Pro- 
fessors in the Universities, and with the Clergy ; for from their con vena- 
tion 1 might expect the best accounts of every thing in whatever country 
I should be, with the additional advsutage of keeping my learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving roe advice as to my travels, Dr. 
Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, and pictures, and shows, 
and Arcadian scenes. He was of Lord Essex's opinion, who advises hia 
kinsman Roger Earl of Rutland, •* rather to go a hundred miles to speak 
with one wise man, than five miles to see a fair town."j| 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scotland, who affected to 
be a savage, and railed at all established systems. Johnson. " There 
is nothing surprising in this, Sir. He wants to make himself conspicu- 
ous. He would tumble in a hogstye, as long as you looked at him mod 
called to him to come out. But let him alone, never mind him, and he'll 
soon give it over." 

I added that the same person maintained that there was no distinction 
between virtue and vice. Johnson. " Why, if the fellow does not think 
as he speaks, he is lying; and I see not what honour he can propose to 
himself from having the character of a lyar. But if he does really think 
that there is no distinction between virtue and vice, why, Sir, when he 
leaves our houses let us count our spoons." 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of Scotland by the title 
of Lord Hailes, had contributed much to increase my high opioion of 
Johnson, on account of his writings, long before I attained to a personal 
acquaintance with him; I, in return, had informed Johnson of Sir David's 

% Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 400. 

U Letter to Rutland on Travel, lomo. 15<J& 
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eminent character for learning and religion ; and Johnson waa ao much 
pleased, that at one of our evening meetings he gave htm for his toast. 
I at this time kept up a very frequent correspondence with Sir David ; 
and I read to Dr. Johnson to-night the following passage from the letter 
which I had last received from him-: 

" It gives me pleasure to think that you have obtained the friendship 
of Mr. Samuel Johnson. Me is one of the best moral writers which 
.England has produced* At the same time, I envy you the free and 
undisguised convene with snch a man. May I beg you to present my 
respects to him, and to assure him of the veneration which I entertain 
for the author of the Rambler and of Rasselas ? Let me recommend 
this work to you ; with the Rambler you certainly are acquainted. In 
Rasselas you will see a tender-hearted operator, who probes the wound 
only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, mangles human nature* He 
cuts and slashes, as if he took pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant 
who said, Itaferi ut se sentiat emori. 9 * Johnson seemed to be much 
gratified by this just and well-turned compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, foil and unre- 
served. He said it would be a very good exercise, and would yield me 
great satisfaction when the particulars were faded from my remembrance* 
I was uncommonly fortunate in having had a previous coincidence of 
opinion with hiB upon this subject, for I had kept such a journal for some 
time ; and it was no small pleasure to have this to tell him, and to receive 
his approbation. He counselled me to keep it private, and said I might 
aurely have a friend who would hum it in case of my death. From thia 
habit I have been enabled to give the world so many anecdotes, ghicJt 
woold otherwise have been lost to posterity. I mentioned that I was 
afraid I put into my journal too many little incidents. Johnsobt. 
•* There is nothing, Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. It is 
by studying little things that we attain the great art of having as little 
misery and as much happiness as possible." 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me, and was so much 
struck even with the imperfect account which 1 gave him of Dr. Johnson's 
conversation, that to his honour be it recorded, when I complained that 
drinking port and sitting up late with him, affected my nerves for some 
time after, he said, " One had better be palsied at eighteen than not 
keep company with such a man." 

On Tuesday, July 18, 1 found tall Sir Thomas Robinson sitting with 
Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that the King of Prussia valued himself 
upon three things ; — upon being a hero, a musician, and an author* 
Johnson. " Pretty well, Sir, for one man. As to his being an author, 
I have not looked at his poetry ; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes 
just as yon may suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, who has been his 
amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet might have, and about as 
mnch of the colouring of the style as might be got by transcribing hit 
works. 9 ' 
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Mr. Level this day shewed me Dr. Johnsou's library, which was coo* 
tained in two garrets over his Chambers, where Lin tot, too of the cele- 
brated bookseller of that name, had formerly bis warehouse. 1 found a 
number of good books, but very dusty and in great confusion. The floor 
was strewed with manuscript leaves, in Johnson's own band writing, which 
I beheld with a degree of veneration, supposing they perhaps might con- 
tain portions of the Rambler, or of Kassel&9. % 1 observed an apparatus 
for chymical experiments, of which Johnson was all bis life very fond. 
The place seemed to be very favourable for retirement aud meditation. 
Johnson told me, that he went up thither without mentioning it to his 
servant when he wanted to study, secure from interruption ; for he would 
not allow his servant to say he was not at home when he really was. " A ser- 
vant's strict regard for truth, (said he) must be weakened by such a practice* 
A philosopher may know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few ser- 
vants are such nice distinguishes* If I accustom a servant to tell a lie 
for me, have I not reason to apprehend that he will tell many lies for him- 
self." I am, however, satisfied that every servant of any degree of intelli- 
gence, understands saying bis master is not at home, not at all as the 
affirmation of a fact, but as customary words intimating that his master 
wishes not to be seen ; so that there can be no bad effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, who had been my 
intimate friend for many years, had at this time chambers in Farrar's- 
buildings, at the bottom of Inner Temple-lane, which he kindly lent 
me upon my quitting my lodgings, he being to return to Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. I found them particularly convenient for me, as they were 
so near Dr. Johnson's. 

On Wednesday, July 30, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Dempster, and my uncle 
JDr. Boswell, who happened to be now in Loudon, supped with me at 
these Chambers. Johnson.' " Pity is, not natural to man. Children 
are always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved by the cultivation of 
reason. We may have uneasy sensations from seeing a creature in distress, 
without pity ; for we have not pity unless we wish to relieve them. When 
I am on my way to dine with a friend, and finding it late, have bid 
the coachman make haste, if I happeu to attend when he whips the 
horses, I may feel unpleasantly that the animals are put to pain, but 
I do not wish him to desist. No, Sir, I wish him to drive on." 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller of Edinburgh, had for some time 
opened a shop in London, and sold his cheap editious of the most popular 
.English books, in defiance of the supposed common-law right of Lite- 
rary Property* Johnson, though he concurred in the opinion which 
was afterwards sanctioned by a judgment of the House of Lords, that 
there was no such right, was at this time very angry that the Booksellers 
of London, for whom he uniformly professed much regard, should suffer 
from an invasion of what they bad ever considered to be secure ; and he was 
loud and violent against Mr. Donaldson. " He is a fellow who takes ad- 
vantage of the law to injure his brethren ; for notwithstanding that the 
statute secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, it has always been 
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understood by the trade, that he, who buy* the copy- right of a book 
from the author, obtains a perpetual property ; and upon that belief, 
numberless bargains are made to transfer that property after the expire* 
tioo of the statutory term* Now Donaldson, I say, takes advantage 
here, of people who have really an equitable title from usage ; and if we 
consider bow few of the books, of which they buy the property, succeed 
so well as to bring profit, we should be of opinion that the term of four- 
teen years is too short ; it should be sixty years." Dempster. " Don* 
aldson, Sir, is anxious for the encouragement of literature. He reduces 
the price of books, so that poor students may buy them." Johnson. 
(laughing) " Well, Sir, allowing that to be his motive, he is no better 
than Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in order to give to the poor." 

If is remarkable, that when the great question concerning Literary 
Property came to be ultimately tried before the supreme tribunal of this 
country, in consequence of the very spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson, 
Dr. Johnson was zealous against a perpetuity ; but he thought that the 
term of the exclusive right of authors should be considerably enlarged, 
He was then for granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David Hume's style. John* 
son. " Why, Sir, his style is not English ; the structure of his sentences 
is French. Now the French structure and the English structure may, 
in the nature of things, be equally good. But if you allow that the 
English language is established, he is wrong. My name might origin*, 
ally have been Nicholson, as well as Johnson ; but were you to call me 
Nicholson now, you would call me very absurdly." 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind was at this time a 
fashionable topic. It gave ri*e to an observation by Mr. Dempster, that 
the advantages of fortune and rank were nothing to a wise man, who 
ought to volue only merit. Johnson. " If man were a savage, living 
in the woods by himself, this might be troe ; but in civilized society we 
all depend upon each other, and our happiness is very much owing to 
the good opinion of mankind. Now, Sir, in civilized society, external 
advantages make us more respected. A man with a good coat upon his 
back meets with a better reception than he who has a bad oue. Sir, you 
may analyse this, and say what is there in it? But that will avail you, 
oothtog, for it is a part of a general system. Pound St. Paul's church 
into atoms, and consider any single atom ; it is to be sure, good for no* 
thing : bnt, put all these atoms together, and you have St. Paul's church. 
So it is with human felicity, which is made up of many ingredients, each 
of which may be shewn to be very insignificant. In civilized society, 
personal merit will not serve you so much as money will. Sir, you may 
make the experiment. Go into the street, and give one man a lecture 
on morally* and another a shilling, and see which will respect you most. 
If you wish only to support nature, Sir William Petty fixes your allow- 
ance at three pounds a year ; but as times are much altered, let us call 
it six pounds. This sum will fill your belly, shelter you from the wea- 
ther, and even get you a strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made of 
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good bull's hide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, and is desired 
in order to obtain a greater degree of respect from oar fellow-creatures. 
And, Sir, if six hundred pounds a year procure a man more couseqoeoce, 
and, of course, more happiness than six pounds a year, the same pro- 
portion will bold as to six thousand, and so on, as far as opulence caa 
be carried. Perhaps be who has a large fortune may not be so happy aa 
be who has a small one; but that must proceed from other causes than 
from bis having the large fortune : for, cceteris paribus, he who is rich 
in a civilized society,' must be happier than he who is poor ; as riches, if 
properly used, (and it is a man's own fault if they are not,) must be 
productive of the highest advantages. Money, to be sure, of itself is of 
no use; for its only use is to part with it. Rousseau, and all those who 
deal in paradoxes, are led away by a childish desire of novelty. When 
I was a boy, I used always to choose the wrong side of a debate, because 
most ingenious things, that is to say, most new things, could be said 
upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which you may not muster up more 
plausible arguments, than those which are urged against wealth and 
other external advantages. Why, now, there is steal iug; why should 
it be thought a crime ? When we consider by what unjust methods pro- 
perty has been often acquired, and that what was unjustly got it must 
" be unjnst to keep, where is the barm in one man's taking the property 
of another from him ? Besides, Sir, when we consider the bad use that 
many people make of their property, and bow much better use the thief 
may make of it, it may be defended as a very allowable practice. Yet, 
Sir, the experience of mankind has discovered stealing to be so very 
bad a thing, that they make no scruple to hang a man for it. When I 
was running about this town a very poor fellow, I was a great arguer for 
the advantages of poverty ; but I was, at the same time very sorry to be 
poor. Sir, all the arguments which are brought to represent poverty aa 
no evil, shew it to be evidently a great evil. You never find people 
labouring to convince you that you may live very happily upon a plenti- 
ful fortune.— So you hear people talking how miserable a King must be ; 
and yet they all wish to be in his place." 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because they are de- 
prived of the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and unreserved society. 
Johnson. " That is an ill-founded notion. Being a King does not 
exclude a roan from such society. Great Kings have always been social. 
The King of Prussia, the only great King at present, is very social. 
Charles the Second, the last King of England who was a man of parts, 
was social ; and our Henrys and Edwards were all social." 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain that intrinsic merit 
ought to make the only distinction amongst mankind. Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, mankind have found that this cannot be. How shall we 
determine the proportion of intrinsic merit ? Were that to be the only 
distinction amongst mankind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees 
of it. Were all distinctions abolished, the strongest would not long 
acquiesce, but would endeavour to obtain a superiority by their bodily 
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strength. Bat, Sir, as subordination is very necessary for society, and 
contentions for superiority very dangerous, mankind, that is to say, all 
civilized nations, have settled it upon a plain invariable principle. A 
man is born to hereditary rank ; or his being appointed to certain offices, 
gives him a certain rank. Subordination tends greatly to human hap- 
piness. Were we all upon an equality, we should have no other enjoy* 
meut than mere animal pleasure." 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much importance 
in civilized society, that if I were asked on the same day to dine with 
the first Duke in England, and with the first man in Britain for geuius, 
I should hesitate which to prefer. Johnson. •* To be sure, Sir, if you 
.were to dine only once, and it were never to be known where you dined, 
you would choose rather to dine with the first man for genius ; but to 
gain most respect, you should dine with the first Duke in England. For 
nine people in ten that you meet with would have a higher opiniou of 
you for having dined with the Duke : and the great genius himself would 
receive you better, because you had been with the great Duke." 

He took care to guard himself against any possible suspicion that his 
settled principles of reverence for rank and respect for wealth were at all 
owing to mean or interested motives ; for he asserted bis own independence 
sis a literary man. " No man (said he) who ever lived by literature, has 
lived more independently than 1 have done." He said he had taken 
longer time than he needed to have done in composing his Dictionary* 
He received our compliments upon that great work with complacency, 
and told us that the Academy delta Crusca could scarcely believe th*t 
it was done by one man. 

Next morning 1 found him alone, and have preserved the following 
fragments of hia conversation. Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he 
said, " I have not met with any man for a long time who has given me 
such general displeasure. He is totally unfixed in his principles, and 
wants to puzzle other people." I said his principles had been poisoned 
by a noted infidel writer, but .that he was, nevertheless, a benevolent 
goad man. Johnson. " We can have no dependence upon that instinc- 
tive, that constitutional goodness which is not founded upon principle, 
I grant you that such a man may be a very amiable member of society, 
1 can conceive him placed in such a situation that he is not much tempted 
to deviate from what is right ; and as every man prefers virtue, when 
there is not some strong incitement to transgress its precepts, 1 can con- 
ceive him doing nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need of 
money, 1 should not like to trust him ; and I should certainly not trust 
him with young ladies, for there there is always temptation. Hurae, 
aod other sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify themselves 
at any expence. Truth will not afford sufficient food to their vanity ; 
so they have betaken themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gone to milk the 
bull. If I could have allowed myself to gratify my vanity at the ejcpence 
of truth, what fame might I have acquired. Every thing which Hume, 
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has advanced against Christianity bad passed through my mind long be* 
fore he wrote. Always remember this, that after a system is well settled 
upon positive evidence, a few partial objections ought not to shake it. 
The human mind is so limited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a 
subject, so that there may be objections raised against any thing. There 
are objections against a p/entim, and objections against a vacuum; yet 
one of them must certainly be true." 

I mentioned Hume's argument against the belief of miracles, that it 
is more probable that the witnesses. to the truth of them are mistaken, or 
speak falsely, than that the miracles should be true. Johnson* " Why, 
Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles should make ns very cautious 
in believing them. But let us consider; although God has made 
Nature to operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not unreasonable to 
think that he may suspend those laws, in order to establish a system 
bighly advantageous to mankind. Now the Christian Religion is a most 
beneficial system, as it gives light and certainty where we were before in 
darkness and doubt. The miracles which prove it are attested by men 
who had no interest in deceiving us ; but who, on the contrary, were 
told that they should suffer persecution, and did actually lay down their 
lives in confirmation of the truth of the facts which they asserted. Indeed, 
for some centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny the miracles ; 
but said they were performed by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circum- 
stance of great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofs derived 
from prophecies which have been so exactly fulfilled, we have most 
satisfactory evidence.' Supposing a miracle possible, as to which, in my 
opinion, there can be no doubt, we have as strong evidence for the 
miracles in support of Christianity, as the nature of the thing admits.*' 

At night Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private room at the Turk's 
Head coffee-house, in the Strand. " I encourage this house (said he,) 
for the mistress of it is a good civil woman, and has not much business." 

" Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; because, in the first 
place, I don't like to think myself growing old. In the next place, 
young acquaintances must last longest, if they do last ; and then, Sir, 
young men have more virtue than old men ; they have more generous 
sentiments in every respect. I love the young dogs of this age, thej 
have more wit and humour atfd knowledge of life than we had ; but then 
the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early years 1 read very 
hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew almost as much 
at eighteen as I do now. $ My judgment, to 'be sure, was not so good ; 
bat I had all the facts. I remember very well, when I was at Oxford, 
an old gentleman said to me, ' Young man, ply your book diligently 
now, and acquire a stock of knowledge ; for when years come upon you, 
you will find that poring upon books will be but an irksome task," 
' He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that he had been dittrest 
by melancholy, and for that reason had been obliged to fly from study 

% His great period of study was from the age of twelve to that of eighteen , 
s# he told Mr. Langton, who gave me this information. 
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and meditation, to the dissipating variety of life. Against melancholy 
be recommended constant occupation of mind, a great deal of exercise, 
moderation in eating and drinking, and especially to shun drinking at 
night. He said melancholy people were apt to fly to intemperance for 
relief, but that it son k them much deeper in misery. He observed, that 
labouring men who work hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or never 
troubled with low spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining subordination of rank. 
" Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman of his respect, than of his 
money. I consider myself as acting a part in the great system of society, 
and 1 do to others as I would have them to do to me. I would behave 
to a nobleman as I should expect he would behave to me, were I a 
nobleman and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. Macau lay in this 
town, a great republican. One day when I was at her house, 1 put on 
a very grave countenance, and said to her, * Madam, 1 am now become 
a convert to your way of thinking. 1 am convinced that all mankind 
are upon an equal footing ; and to give you an unquestionable proof, 
Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved 
fellow citizen, your footman ; 1 desire that he may be allowed to sit down 
and dine with us.* I thus, Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the levelling 
doctrine. She has never liked me since. Sir, your levellers wish to 
level down as far as themselves ; but they cannot bear levelling tip to 
themselves. They wonld all have some people under them ; why not 
then have some people above them ?" I mentioned a certain author who 
disgusted me by his forwardness, and by shewing no deference to noble- 
men into whose company he was admitted. Johnson. " Suppose a 
shoemaker should claim an equality with him, as he does with a Lord : 
how he would stare. * Why, Sir, do you sure ? (says the shoemaker,) 
1 do great service to society. 'Tis true, I am paid for doing it ; but so 
are you, Sir ; and I am sorry to say it, better paid than 1 am, for doing 
something not so necessary. For mankind conld do better without your 
books, than without my shoes.' Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual 
struggle for precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for, the 
distinction of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be 
accidental." 

He said, Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable man, and his 
*' Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope," a very pleasing book. I 
wondered that he delayed so long to give us the continuation of it. 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, I suppose he finds himself a little disappointed, 
in not having been able to persuade the world to be of his opinion as to 
Pope." 

We have now been favoured with the concluding volume, in which, to 
use a parliamentary expression, he has explained, so as not to appear 
quite so adverse to the opinion of the world, concerning Pope, as was at 
first thought ; and we must all agree, that his work is a most valuable 
accession to English literature, 
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A writer of deserved eminence being mentioned, Johnson Mid, " Why, 
Sir, he is a man of good parts, bot being originally poor, be bat gat a 
love of mean company and low jocularity ; a very bad thing, Sir. To 
laugh is good, and to talk is good. Bat you ought no more to tbink it 
enough if you laugh, than you are to think it enough if yon talk* You 
may laugh in as many ways as you talk : and surely every way of talking 
that is practised cannot be esteemed." 

I spoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young man of most distinguished 
merit, who united the highest reputation at Eton and Oxford, with the 
patriarchal spirit of a great Highland Chieftain. I mentioned that Sir 
James had said to me, that he had never seen Mr. Johnson, but he bad 
a great respect for him, though at the same time it was mixed with some 
degree of terror. Johnson. " Sir, if he were to be acquainted with me, 
it might lessen both." 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of the Western Islands 
of Scotland, to visit which he expressed a wish that then appeared to me 
a very romantic fancy, which I little thought would be afterwards 
realised. Ha told me, that his father had put Martin's account of those 
islands into his hands when he was very young, and that ho was highly 
pleased with it ; that he was particularly struck with the St. Kilda man's 
notion that the high church of Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock ; 
a circumstance to which old Mr. Johnson had directed his attention. He 
said, he would go to the Hebrides with me, when I returned from my 
travels, unless some very good companion should offer when I was absent, 
which he did not think probable; adding, "There are few people whom 
I take so much to as you." And when I talked of my leaving England, 
he said with a very affectionate air " My dear Boswell, I should 
ie very unhappy at parting, did I think we were not to meet again." 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest of human beings* 
I supported a different opinion, from which I have never yet varied, that 
a man is happier : and 1 enlarged upon the anxiety and sufferings which 
are endured at school. Johnson. " Ah ! Sir, a boy's being flogged is 
not so severe as a man's having the hiss of the world against him. Men 
have a solicitude about fame ; and the greater share they have of it, the 
more afraid they are of losing it." 1 silently asked myself, "Is it 
possible that the great Samuel Johnson really entertains any such 
apprehension, and is not confident that his exalted fame is established 
upon a foundation never to be shaken ?" 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David Dalrymple, " as a man 
of worth, a scholar, and a wit." " 1 have (said he) never heard of him. 
except from you ; but let him know my opinion of him ; for as he does 
not shew himself much in the world, he should have the praise of the 
few who hear of him." 

On Tuesday, July «6, I found Mr. Johnson alone. It was a very 
wet day, and I again complained of the disagreeable effects of such 
weather* Johnson. " Sir, this is all imagination, which physicians 
encourage ; for man lives in air, as a fish lives in water ; so that if the 
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atmosphere press heavy from above, there is an equal resistance from 
below. To be ture bad weather it hard upon people who are obliged to 
be abroad ; and men cannot labour to well in the open ait in bad weather, 
at in good ; but, . Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose work it within doors, 
will surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair Some very delicate 
frames, indeed, may be affected by wet weather; bat not common 
constitutions." 

We talked of the education of children ; end I asked him what he 
thoogbt was the best to teach them first. Johnson. " Sir, it is no 
matter what yoo teach them first, any more than what leg you shall pat 
into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing which is best to 
put in first, but in the mean time your breech is bare. Sir, while you are 
considering which oftwo things you should teach your child first, another 
boy has learnt them both." 

On Thursday, July £8, we again sopped in private at the Turk's Head 
coffee-house. Johnson. m Swift has a higher reputation than he deserves. 
His excellence is strong sense ; for bis humour, though very well, is not 
remarkably good. I doubt whether the ' Tale of a Tub' be his ; for he 
never owned it, and it is much above his usual manner." 

" Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet about him at most 
writers. Every thing appeared to him through the medium of hit 
favourite pursuit. He could not have viewed those two candles burning 
but with a poetical eye." 

" Has not ■ — a great deal of wit, Sir ?" Johnson. " 1 do not 

think so, Sir. He is, indeed, continually attempting wit, but he fails* 
And I have no more pleasure in hearing a man attempting wit and failing, 
than in seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch and tumbling into it." 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a saying of his concern- 
ing Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which Foote took a wicked pleasure to circu- 
late. " Why, Sir, Sherry is dnll, naturally dull ; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we now see him. Such 
an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not in nature.*' " So (said he) I allowed 
hitt alt bis own merit." 

He now added, " Sheridan cannot bear me. I bring his declamation 
to a point. I ask him a plain question, * What do yon mean <o teach ?" 
Besides, Sir, what infioence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the language 
of this great country, by his narrow exertions ? Sir, it is burning a 
farthing candle at Dover, to shew light atCalais.'. 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from thinking that he was 
very deficient in learning and knowledge^ he said, " A man has no reason 
to complain who holds a middle plsce, and hts many below him ; and 
perhaps he hat not six of his years above him ;— perhaps not one. Though 
he asay not know any thing perfectly, the* general mass of knowledge that 
be has acquired is considerable. Time will do for him all that is wanting. 

The conversation then took a philosophical torn. Johnson. " Human 
experience, which is constantly contradicting theory, is the great test of 
truth. A system, built upon the discoveries of a great many minds, is 
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always of more strength, than what is produced by the mere workings of 
any one mind, which, of itself, cau do little. There is not so poor a 
book in the world that wonld not be a prodigious effort were it wrought 
out entirely by a tingle mind, without the aid of prior investigators. 
The French writers are superficial, because they are not scholars, and 
to proceed upon the mere power of their own minds ; and we see how 
very little power they have." 

" As to the Christian religion, Sir, besides the strong evidence which 
we have for it, there iia balance in its favour from the number of great 
men who have been convinced of its truth, after a serious consideration 
of the question. Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed 
to examine evidence, and he was convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, 
but a man of the world, who certainly had no bias to the side of religion. 
Sir Isaac Newton set out an Infidel, and came to be a very firm believer.* 9 

He this evening again recommended to me to perambulate Spain. I 
I said it would amuse him to get a letter from me dated at Salamancha, 
Johnson. " I love the University of Salamancha: for when the Spa- 
niards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of their conquering America, 
the University of Salamancha gave it as their opinion that it was not 
lawful." He spoke this with great emotion, and, and with that generous 
warmth which dictated the lines in his " London," against Spanish 
encroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my fried Derrick as but a poor writer* 
Johnson. " To be sure, Sir, he is : but you are to consider that his 
being a literary man has got for him all that he has. It has made him 
King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing to say for himself but that he Is a 
writer. Had he not been a writer he must have been sweeping the cross* 
ings in the steets, and asking halfpence from every body that past." 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Derrick, who was my first 
tutor iu the ways of London, and shewed me the town in all its variety of 
departments, both literary and sportive, the particulars of which Dr. 
Johnson advised me to put in writing, it is proper to mention what John* 
son, at a subsequent period, said of him, both as a writer and an editor ; 
" Sir, I have often said, that if Derrick's letters had been written by one 
of a more established name, they would have been thought very pretty 
letters."]: And, "I sent Derrick to Dryden's relations to gather 
materials for his life ; and I believe he got all that I myself should 
have got."|| 

Poor Derrick} I remember him with kindness. Yet I cannot with- 
hold from my readers a pleasant humourous sally which could not have 
hurt him bad he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. In hit col- 
lections of poems, there is one upon entering the harbour of Dubliu, his 
native city, after a long absence. It begins thus. 

« Eblanal much lov'd city, bail ! 
" Where first I saw the light of day." 

X Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 2d edit p. 104. || Ibid. p. 142. 
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And after a solemn reflection on hi* being " numbered with forgotten 
dead/* there ii the following stanza : 

" Unless my lines protract my fame, - 
M And those who chance to read them, cry, 

" I knew him 1 Derrick; was his name, 
" In yonder tomb his ashes lie.*' 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, to whom we owe 
the beautiful and pathetick tragedy of " Douglas." 

" Unless my deeds protract my fame, 

u And he who pastes sadly sings, 
* I knew him 1 Derrick was his name, 

" On yonder tree his carcase swings /" 

I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious autbour of these 
burlesque lines will recollect them; for they were produced extempore 
ooe evening while he and I were walking together in the dining-room at 
Eglingtoune Castle, in 1760, and I have never mentioned them to him 
since. 

Johnson said once to me, " Sir, I honour Derrick for his presence of 
mind. One night, when Floyd, another poor authoor, was wandering 
about the streets in the night; he found Derrick fast asleep op* 00 a bulk ; 
upon being suddenly waked. Derrick started up, * My dear Floyd, I 
am sorry to see you in this destitute state : will yoo go home with me to 
my lodgings f 

I again begged his advice as to my method of study at Utrecht. "Come 
(aaid he) let us make a day of it* Let us go down to Greenwich and 
dine, and talk of it there." The following Saturday was fixed for this 
excursion. 

As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm in arm, a woman of the 
town accosted us, in the usual enticing manner. "No no, my girl, (said 
Johnson) it won't do." He, however, did not treat her with harshness ; 
and we taked of the wretched life of such women, and agreed, that much 
more misery than happiness, upon the whole, is produced by illicit com* 
merce between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a sculler at the 
Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich. I asked him if he really 
thought a kuowledge of the Greek and Latin languages an essential 
requisite to a good education. Johnson. " Most certainly, Sir; for 
those who know them have a very great advantage over those who do 
not. Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning makes upon 
people even in the common intercourse of life, which does not appear to 
be much connected with it." " And yet, (said I) people go through 
the world very well, and carry on the business of life to good advantage, 
without learning." Johnson. " Why, Sir, that may be true in cases 
where learning cannot possibly be of any use; for instance, this boy 
rows us as well without learning, as if he could sing the song of Orpheus 
to the Argooauts, who were the first sailors." He then called to the boy, 
" What would you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts ?" " Sir* 
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(•aid tbe boy), I would give what 1 bate," Johnson was much pleated 
with hia answer, aod we gave him a doable fare. Dr. Johnson then tors* 
ing to me, M Sir, (said be) a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of 
mankind ; and every human being, whose mind is not debauched, will 
be willing to give all that he has, to get knowledge. 9 * 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Billingsgate, where we took 
oars, and moved smoothly along the silver Thames. It was a very fine) 
day. We were entertained with tbe immense number and variety of 
ships that were lying at anchor, and with the beautiful country on each 
side of the river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success which those called 
Methodists have. Johnson. " Sir, it is owing to their expressing them* 
selves in a plaiu and familiar manner, which is the only way to do good to 
the common people, and which clergymen of genius and learning ought 
to do from. a principle of duty, when it is suited to their congregations; 
a practice for which they will be praised by men of sense. To insist 
against drunkenness as a crime, because it debases reason, the noblest 
faculty of man, would be of no service to the common people: but 
to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and shew them 
bow dreadful that would be, cannot fail to make a deep impression. 
Sir, wbeo your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, reli- 
gion will soon decay in that country." Let this observation, as Johnson 
meant it, be ever remembered. 

I was much pleated to find myaelf with Johnson at Greenwicb, which 
he celebrates in his " London" as a favourite scene. I had tbe poem in 
my pocket, and read the lines aloud with enthusiasm : 

u On Thames's banks in silent thought we stood, 
" Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
" Ptess'd with the seat which gave Elwa birth, 
" We kneel, and kiss tbe consecrated earth.'* 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwicb hospital waa too mag- 
nificent for a place of charity, and that its porta were too much detached, 
to make one great whole. 

Buchanan, be said, was a very fine poet ; and observed that he was 
the first who complimented a lady, by ascribing to her the different per- 
fections of the heathen goddesses ; but that Johnston. improved upon this, 
by making his lady, at the same time, free from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verses to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
JVyaejftfts) Caiedoma f &c. and spoke with enthusiasm of the beauty of 
Latin verse. " All tbe modern languages (said he) cannot famish so 
melodious a line as 

"FmnmoMM rmnuar* deear AmuuUUim aifvei." 

Afterwards be entered upon tbe business of the day, which was to 
give me his advice as to a course of study. And here I em to mention 
with much regret, that my record of what he said is miserably scanty. 
1 recollect with admiration no animating blaze of eloquence, which roused 
every intellectual power in use to tbe highest pitch, but must have di 
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sled dm so much, that ay memory could not preserve the substance of 
bis discourse ; for the note which I tod of it is no more than this :— 
" He ran over the grand scale of human kuowledge ; advised me to 
select some particular branch to excel in, bot to acquire a little of every 
kind. 9 * The defect of my minutes will be fully supplied by a long letter 
upon the subject, which he favoured me with, after 1 had been some time 
at Utrecht, and which my readers will have the pleasure to persue in its 
proper place* 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. Ho asked me, 1 sup- 
pose, by way of trying my disposition, M Is not this very fine ?" Having 
no exquisite relish of the beauties of Nature, and being more delighted 
with •' the busy hum of men," I answered, M Yes, Sir ; bot not equal 
to Fleet-street, 9 * Johnson. " You are right, Sir.' 9 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure my want of taste* 
Let me, however, shelter myself under the authority of a very fashionable 
Baronet in the brilliant world, who, on his attention being called to the 
fragrance of a Hay evening in the country, observed, " This may be 
very well ; but for my part, I prefer the smell of a flambeau at the play- 
house." 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up the river, in our -re- 
turn to London, was by no means so pleasant as in the morning ; for the 
night air was so cold that it made me shiver. 1 was the more sensible 
of it from having sat up all the night before, recollecting and writing in 
my Journal what I thought worthy of pr eserva tion ; an exertion^ which 
during the first part of my acquaintance with Johnson, I frequently made. 
I remember having sat up four nights in one week, without being much 
incommoded in the day time. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least affected by the cold, 
scolded me, as if my shivering had been a paltry effeminacy, saying, 
" Why do you shiver ?" Sir William Scott, of the Commons, told me, 
that when he complained of a head-ach in the post-chaise, as they were 
travelling together in Scotland, Johnson treated him in the same moa- 
ner: " At your age, Sir, I had no head-ach." It is not easy to make 
allowaoce for sensations in others, which we ourselves have not at the time* 
We must all have experienced how very differently we are affected by the 
complaints of our neighbours, when we are well and when we are ill. In 
full-health, we can, scarcely believe that they suffer much ; so faint is the 
image of pain upon our imagination : when softened by sickness, we rea- 
dily sympathize with the sufferings of others. 

We concluded the day at the Turk's Head coffee-house very socially* 
He was pleased to listen to a particolsr account which I gave him of my 
famiTy, and of its hereditary estate, as to the extent and population of 
which he asked questions, and made calculations ; recommending, at* 
the same time, a liberal kindness to the tenantry, as people over whom 
the proprietor was placed by Providence. He took delight in hearing my 
description of the romantick seat of my ancestors. " I most be there, 
Sir, (said be) and we will lire in the old castle ; and if there is not a 
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room in it remaining, we will build one." I was highly flattered, but 
coold scarcely indulge a hope that Aochinleck would indeed be honoured 
by hit presence, and celebrated by a description, as it afterwards was, in 
his " Journey to the Western Islands." 

After we had again talked of my setting out for Holland, he said, " I 
must see thee out of England ; 1 will accompany you to Harwich/* I 
could not find words to express what I felt upon this unexpected and very 
great marlf of his affectionate regard. . 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, 1 told him I had been that morning at 
a meeting of the people called Quakers, where I had heard a woman 
preach. Johnson. " Sir, a woman's preaching is like a dog's walking 
on his hind legs. It is not done well ; but you are surprised to find it 
done at all." 

On Tuesday, August 2, (the day of my departure from London 
having been fixed for the 5th, ) Dr. Johnson did me the honour to pass 
a part of the morning with me at my Chambers. He said, that " be 
• always felt an inclination to do nothing." I observed, that it was strange 
to think that tbe roost indoleut man in Britain had, written the most labo- 
rious work, The English Dictionary. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain friend of his, at 
an early period of life, and asked him if he thought it would hurt him. 
Johnson. " No, Sir; not much. It may, perhaps be mentioned at an 
election." 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged man, and was carried 
by him in the evening to drink tea with Mis* Williams, whom, though 
under the misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be agreeable 
in conversation ; for she had a variety of literature, and expressed herself 
well ; but her peculiar value was the intimacy in which she had long 
lived with Johnson, by which she was well acquainted with his habits, 
and knew how to lead jiim on to talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, which was a long 
narrow paved court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed by some trees. 
There we sauntered a considerable time : and 1 complained to him that 
my love of London and of his company was such, that I shrunk almost 
from tbe thought of going away even to travel, which is generally so 
much desired by young men. He roused me by manly and spirited con- 
versation. He advised me, when settled in any place abroad, to study 
with an eagerness after knowledge, and to apply to Greek an hour every 
day ; and when I was moving about, to read diligently tbe great book 
of mankind. 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had our last social evening at the 
Turk's Head coffee-house, before my setting out for foreign parts. I 
had tbe misfortune, before we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. I 
mentioned to hiqi how common it was in the world to tell absurd stories 
of him, and to ascribe to him very strange sayings. Johnson. " What 
do they make me say, Sir ?" Boswell. " Why, Sir, as an instance very 
strange indeed, (laughing heartily as I spoke,) David Hume told me, 
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you said that you would stand before a battery of cannon to restore the 
Convocation to its fall powers."— Little did I apprehend that he had ac- 
tually said this ; but I was soon convinced of my erronr ; for, with a de- 
termined look, he thundered /out " And would 1 not, Sir ? Shall the 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have its General Assembly, and Church 
Assembly, and the Church of England be denied its Convocation ?" 
He was walking up and down the room, while I told him the anecdote; 
but when he uttered this explosion of high-church zeal, he had come 
close to my chair, and his eyes flashed with indignation* I bowed to the 
storm, and diverted the force of it, by leading him to expatiate on the 
influence which religion derived from maintaining the church with great 
external respectability. 

1 must not omit to mention that he this year wrote " The life of As* 
cham, M f and the Dedication of that writer's English works, published 
by Mr. Bennet. 

On Friday, August 6, we set out early in the morning in the Harwich 
stage-coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, 
seemed the most inclined among us to conversation. At the inn 
. where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had done her best to 
educate her children ; and, particularly, that she had never suffered 
them to be a moment idle. Johnson. " 1 wish, Madam, you would 
educate me too ; for I have been an idle fellow all my life." " I am 
sure, Sir, (said she) you have not been idle." Johnson. " Nay, Ma- 
dam, it is very true ; and that gentleman there, (pointing to me,) has 
been idle. His father sent him to Glasgow, where he continued to be 
idle. He then came to London- where he has been very idle ; and now 
lie is going to Utrecht, where he will be as idle as ever." I asked him 
privately how be conld expose me so. Johnson. " Poh, poh ! (said he) 
they knew nothing about you, and will think of it no more." In the 
afternoon the gentlewoman talked violently against the Roman Catho- 
licks, and of the horrours of the Inquisition. To the utter astonishment 
of all the passengers but myself, who knew that he could talk upon any 
aide of a question, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained, that 
" false doctrine should be checked on its first appearance ; that the civil 
power should unite with the church in punishing those who attack the 
established religion, and that such only were punished by the Inquisition." 
He bad io his pocket, " Pamponius Mela de Situ Orbit" in which he 
read occasionally, and seemed very intent upon ancient geography. 
Though by no means niggardly, his attention to what was generally 
right was so minute, that having observed at one of the stages that I 
ostentatiously gave a shilling to the coachman, when the custom was for 
each passenger to give only six-pence, he took me aside and scolded me, 
saying that what 1 had done would make the coachman dissatisfied with 
all the rest of the passengers, who give him no more than his due. This 
was a just reprimand ; for in whatever way a man may indulge his gene- 
rosity or his vanity in spending his money, for the sake of others he 
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ought Dot to rake the price of 007 article for which there it a constant 
demand. 

Ho talked of Mr. Blaeklook'a poetry, eo far at it was descriptive of 
visible objects : and observed, that u at its author had the misfortune to 
be blind, we nay bo absolutely sore that soch pa ss ages are combinations 
of what he has remembered of the works of other writers who could see. 
That foolish fellow Spent** has laboured to ezplaio philosophically bow 
Blackloek may have done, by mesas of his own faculties, what it is im- 
possible bo should do. The solution, as I have given i(, is plain. Sop- 
pose, 1 know a man to be so lame that be is absolutely incapable to move 
himself, and I find him in a different room from that in which I left 
him ; shall I puzzle myself with idle coojectnres, that, perhaps, bis 
nerves have by some unknown change all at once become effective ? No, 
Sir, it is clear bow be got into a different room : be was carried." 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson talked of that town 
with veneration, far having stood a siege for Charles the First. The 
Dutchman alone now remained with us. He spoke English tolerably 
well ; and thinking to recommend himself to us by expatiating on the 
superiority of the criminal jurisprudence of this country over that of 
Holland, be inveighed against the barbarity of putting an accused per- 
son to the torture, in order to force a confession. But Johnson was as 
ready for this, as for the Inquisition. M Why, Sir, you do not, I find, 
understand the law of your own country. To torture in Holland is con- 
sidered as a favour to an accused person ; for no man is put to the tor- 
ture there, unless there is as much evidence against bim as would amount 
to conviction in England. An accused person among you, therefore, 
has one chance more to escape punishment, than those who are tried 
among us." 

At supper this night be talked of good eating with uncommon satis- 
faction. " Some people (mid be,) have a foolish way of not minding 
or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For my putt, I mind^my 
belly very studiously, and very carefully ; for I look upon it, that he 
who does not mind his belly will hardly mind any thing else." He now 
appeared Jean Butt pkUesopAe, and he was far the moment, not only 
serious but vehement. Yet 1 have heard bias, upon other orcaaisns, talk 
with great contempt of people who were anxious to gratify their palates ; 
and the 906tb number of his Humbler is a masterly essay against gulosity. 
Hk practice, indeed, I must acknowledge, may be considered as casting 
the balance of bis different opinions upon this subject ; for I never knew 
any man who relished good eating more than be did. When at table, 
he wm totally absorbed in the business of the moment; bis looks seemed 
rivetted to his pwte ; nor would he, unless when in very high company, 
my one word, or even pay the least attention to what was said by others, 
till he bad satisfied his appetite ; which was so fierce, and indulged with 
such iotenseucss, that while in the act of eating, the veins of his fete- 
head swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visible. To those 
whose sensations were delicate, this could not but be disgusting; and it 
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was doubtless not very suitable to the character of a philosopher, who 
should be distinguished by self-command. But it must be owned, that 
Johnson, though he could be rigidly abstemious, was not a temperate 
man either in eating or drinking. He could refrain, but he could not 
use moderately. He told ine, that he had fasted two days without in- 
convenience, and that he had never been hungry but once. They who 
beheld with wonder how much he eat upon all occasions when his dinner 
was to his taste, could not easily conceive what he must have roeaut by 
hunger ; and not only was he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity 
which he eat, but he was, or affected to be, a man of very nice discern- 
ment in the science of cookery. He used to descant critically on the 
dishes which had been at table where he had dined or supped, and to 
recollect very minutely what he had liked. I remember when he was 
in Scotland, his praising " Gordon's palates* 9 (a dish of palates at the 
Honourable Alexander Gordon's) with a warmth of expression which 
might have done honour to more important subjects. " As for Mac- 
laurin's imitation of a made dish, it was a wretched attempt." He about 
the same time was so much displeased with the performances of a noble- 
man's French cook, that he exclaimed with vehemence, " I'd throw- 
such a rascal into the river ;** and he then proceeded to alarm a lady at 
whose house he was to sup, by the following manifesto of his skill : " I, 
Madam, who live at a variety of good tables, am a much better judge 
of cookery, than any person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives 
much at home ; for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his 
cook ; whereas, Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more ex- 
quisitely judge." When invited to dine, even with an intimate friend* 
he was not pleased if something better than a plain dinner was not pre- 
pared for him. I have heard him say on such an occasion, " This was 
a good dinner enough, to be sure ; but it was not a dinner to ask a man 
to.". On the other hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, his 
satisfaction when he had been entertained quite to his mind. One day 
when he had dined with his neighbour and landlord in Bolt- court, Mr. 
Allen, the printer, whose old housekeeper had studied his taste in every 
thing, he pronounced this eulogy ; " Sir, we could not have had a bet- 
ter dinner, had there been a Synod of Cooks" 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutchman had gone to bed, 
Dr. Johnson talked of that studied behaviour, which many have recom- 
mended and practised. He disapproved of it : and said, " 1 never con- 
sidered whether I should be a grave man, or a merry man, but just let 
inclination, for the time, have its course." 

He flattered me with some hopes that he would, in the course of the 
following summer, come over to Holland, and accompany me in a tour 
through the Netherlands. ^ 

I teased him with fanciful apprehensions of utihappiness. A moth having 
flattered round the candle, and burnt itself, he luid hold of this little in- 
cident to admonish me; saying, with a sly look, and in a solemn buta quiet 

No. 3. * «F 
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tone, " Thai creature was iU own tormentor, and J believe its name was 
Boswell." 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner; and my passage in the packet- 
boat to Helvoetsluys being secured, and my baggage put on board, we 
dined at our inn by ourselves. I happened to say it would be terrible if 
he should not find a speedy opportunity of returning to London, and be 
confined in so dull a place. Johnson. " Don't, Sir, accustom yourself 
to use big words for little matters. It would not be terrible though I 
were to be detained some time here." The practice of using words of 
disproportionate magnitude, is, no doubt, too frequent every where ; but 
I think, most remarkable among the French, of which all who have 
travelled in France must have been struck with innumerable instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and having gone into it and 
walked up to the altar, Johusou, whose piety was constant and fervent, 
sentine to my knees, 6aying, " Now that you are going to leave your 
native country, recommend yourself to the protection of your Creator 
and Redeemer.*' 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking for some time to- 
gether of Bishop Berkeley's ingenious sophistry to prove the non-exis- 
tence of matter, and that every thing in the universe is merely ideal. I 
observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is 
impossible to refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with which 
Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against a large 
atone, till he rebounded from it, " I refute it thus. 1 * This was a stout 
exemplification of the first truths of Pere Bouffter, or the original 
principles of Reid and of Beattie; without admitting which, we can no 
more argue in metaphysicks, than we can argue in mathematicks with- 
out axioms. To me it is not conceivable how Berkeley can be answered 
by pure reasoning ; but 1 know .that the nice and difficult task was 
to have been undertaken by one of the most luminous minds of the 
present age, had not politicks " turned him from calm philosophy aside." 
What an admirable display of subtilty, united with brilliance, might his 
contending with Berkeley have afforded us ! How must we, when we 
reflect on the loss of such an intellectual feast, regret that he should be 
characterised as the man, 

" Who horn for the universe narrow'd his mind, 

" And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ?" 

My revered friend walked down with me to the beach, where we 
embraced and parted with tenderness, and engaged to correspond by 
letters. 1 said, " I hope, Sir, you will not forget me iu my absence." 
Johnson, " Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should forget me, than that 
I should forget you." As the vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon 
him a considerable time, while he remained rolling his majestick frame 
in his usual manner ; and at last I perceived him walk back into the 
town, and he disappeared. 

Utrecht seemiog at first "Very dull to me, after the animated scenes of 
London, my spirits were grievously affected ; aud 1 wrote to Johnson a 
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plaintive and desponding letter, to which he paid no regard. Afterwards, 
when I had acquired a firmer tone of mind, I wrote him a second letter, 
expressing much anxiety to hear from him. At length I received the fol- 
lowing epistle, which was of important service to me, and, I trust, will 
be so to many others. 

A Mr. 9 Mr* Boswell, d la Cour deVEmpereur, Utrecht. 

" Dear Sir, 

" You are not to think yourself forgotten, or criminally neglected, 
that you have had yet no letter from me. 1 love to see my friends, to 
hear from them, to talk to them, and to talk of them ; but it is not with- 
out a considerable effort of resolution that I prevail upon myself to 
write. I would not, however, gratify my own indolence by the omission. 
of any important duty, or any office of real kindness. 

" To tell you that I am or am not well, that 1 have or have not been 
in the country, that I drank your health in the room in which welast sat 
together, and that your acquaintance continue to speak of you with their 
former kindness, topicks with which those letters are commonly 6 lied 
which are written only for the sake of writting, I seldom shall think 
worth communicating ; but if I can have it in my power to calm any 
harassing disquiet, to excite any virtuous desire, to rectify any importaut 
opinion, or fortify any generous resolution, you need not doubt but I 
shall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying a friend much less 
esteemed than yourself, before the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whe- 
ther [ shall easily arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I 
cannot te1(. I shall, at present, expect that you will receive this in return 
for two which I have had from you. The first, indeed, gave me an 
account so hopeless of the state of your mind, that it hardly admitted 
or deserved an answer ; by the second I was much better pleased ; and 
the pleasure will still be increased by such a narrative of the progress of 
your studies, as may evince the continuance of an equal and rational 
application of your mind to some useful enquiry. 

" You, will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would recommend. 
1 shall not speak of theology, because it ought not to be considered as 
a question whether you shall endeavour to know the will of God. 

" I shall therefore consider only such studies as we are at liberty to 
pursue or to neglect; and of those 1 know not how you will make a 
better choice, than by studying the civil law as your father advises, and 
the ancient langoages, as you had determined for yourself; at least 
resolve, *w hi I e you remain in any settled residence, to spend a certain num- 
ber of hours every day ambogut your books. The dissipation of thought 
of which you complain, is nothing more than the vacillation of a mind 
suspended between different motives, and changing its direction as any 
motive gains or loses strength. If you can but kindle in your mind any 
strong desire, if yon can but keep predominant any wish for some par- 
ticular excellence or attainment, the gusts of imagination will break away 
without any effect upon your conduct, and commonly without any traces 
left upon the memory. 
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"There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire of distinction, 
which inclines every man first to hope, and then to believe, that nature 
has given him something peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one 
inind nurse aversion, and another actuate desires, till they rise by art 
much above their original state of power ; aod as affectation in time 
improves to habit, they at last tyrannise over him who at first encouraged 
them only for show. Every desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while 
he was chill, wus harmless ; but when warmth gave him strength, exerted 
k in poisou. You know a gentleman, who, when first he set his foot ia 
the gay world, as he prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, 
imagined a total indifference and universal negligence to be the most 
agreeable concomitants of youth, and the strongest indication of an airy 
temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to every object, and sensible 
of every impulse, he thought that "all appearance of diligence would 
deduct something from the reputation of genius ; and hoped that he 
ahould appear to attain, amidst all the ease of carelessness, and all the 
tumult of diversion, that knowledge and those accomplishments which 
mortals of the common fabrick obtain only by mute abstraction and 
solitary drudgery. He tried this scheme of life awhile, was made weary 
of it by his sense and his virtue; he then wished to return to his studies ; 
and finding long habits of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured than 
he expected, still willing to retain his claim to some extraordinary pre-r 
rogatives, resolved the common consequences of irregularity into an 
unalterable decree of destiny, and concluded that Nature had originally 
formed him incapable of rational employment. 

" Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be banished he nee for • 
ward from your thoughts for ever. Resolve, and keep your resolution ; 
choose, and pursue your choice. If you spend this day in study, you 
will find yourself still more able to study to-morrow ; not that you are 
to expect that you shall at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity 
is not very easily overcome. Resolution will sometimes relax, and dili- 
gence will sometimes be interrupted ; but let no accidental surprise or 
deviation, whether short or long, dispose you to despondency. Consider 
these failings as incident to all mankind. Begin again where you left off, 
and endeavour to avoid the seducements that prevailed over you before. 

" This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, has been often 
given you, and given you without effect. But this advice, if you will 
not take from others, you must take from your own reflections, if you 
purpose to do the duties of the station to which the bounty of Providence 
has called you. 

" Let me have a loug letter from you as soon as you can. I hope yon 
continue your journal, and enrich it with many observations upon the 
country in which you reside. It will be a favour if you can get me any 
•hooks in the Frisick language, and can enquire how the poor are main- 
tained in the Seven Provinces. 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 

" London, Dec. 8, 1763. " Sam, Johnson/' 



j 
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I im sorry to observe, that neither io my own minutes, nor in my 
letters to Johnson which have been preserved by him, can I Gnd any in* 
formation how the poor are maintained iu the Seven Provinces. But I 
shall extract from ooe of my letters what I learnt concerning the other 
subject of his curiosity* 

" 1 have made all possible enquiry with respect to the Frisick language, 
and find that it has been less cultivated thau any other of the northern 
dialects; a certain proof of which is their deficiency of books. Of the 
old Frisick there are no remains, except some ancient laws preserved by 
Schotanus in his * Beschryvinge van die Heerfykkeid van Friesland ;' 
and bis ' Hutoria Frisica.' I have not yet been able to find these books. 
Professer Trotz, who formerly was of the University of Vranyken in 
Friesland, and is at present preparing an edition of all the Frisick laws, 
gave me this information. Of the modern Frisick, or what is spoken 
by the boors of this day, I procured a specimen. It is Gisbert Japix's 
' Rymelericf which is the only book that they have. It is amazing that 
they have no translation of the bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even 
any of the ballads and story books which are so agreeable to country 
people. You shall have Japix by the first convenient opportunity. I 
doubt not to pick up Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has promised mo his 
assistance." 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton family, at their seat 
of Langton in Lincolnshire, where he passed some time, much to his 
satisfaction. His friend Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, did 
every thing in bis power to make the place agreeable to so illustrious a 
guest ; and the elder Mr. Langton and his lady, being fully capable of 
understanding his value, were not wanting in attention. He, however, 
told me, that old Mr. Langton, though a man of considerable learning, 
had so little allowance to make for his occasional " laxity of talk," that 
because in the course of discussion he sometimes mentioned what might 
be said iu favour of the peculiar tenets of the Romish church, he went 
to bis grave believing him to be of that communion. 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advantage of a good 
library, and saw several gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 1 have obtained 
from Mr. Langton the following particular* of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have been satisfied with 
a country living ; for talking of a respectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, 
he observed, " This man, Sir, fills up the duties of his life well. I ap- 
prove of hi in, but con Id not imitate hi in." 

To a hidy who endeavoured to vindicate herself from blame for neglect- 
ing social attention to worthy neighbours, by saying, " I would go to 
them if it would do them any good ;" he said, " What good, Madam, 
do you expeot to have in your power to do them ? It is shewing them 
respect, and that is doing them good." 

So socially accommodating was he, that once when Mr. Langton aud 
he were driving together in a coach, and Mr. Langton complained of 
being sick, he insisted that they should go out, and sit on the back of 
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it in the open air, which they did. And being sensible how strange the 
appearance must be, obser?ed, that a countryman whom they saw in a 
field would probably be thinking, " If these two madmen should come 
down, what would become of me ?'* 

Soon after his return to London, which was in February, was founded 
that Club which existed long without a name, but at Mr. Garrick'a 
funeral became distinguished by the title of The Literary Club. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the first proposer of it, to which 
Johnson acceded ; and the original members were, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr* 
Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins, They 
met at the Turk's Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho, one evening in every 
week, at seven, and generally continued their conversation till a pretty 
late hour. This Club has been gradually increased to its present number, 
thirty-five. After about ten years, instead of supping weekly, it was 
resolved to dine together oqce a fortnight during the meetiug of Parlia- 
ment* Their original tavern having been converted into a private house, 
they, moved first to Prince's in Sackville*street, then to Le Teller's in 
Dover-street, and now meet at Parsloe's, St. James's-street. Between 
the time of its formation, and the time at which this work is passing 
through the presn, (June 1792,) the following persons, now dead, were 
members of it ; Mr. Dunning, (afterwards Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel 
Dyer, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, Mr. 
Thomas Warton, and Dr. Adam Smith. The present Members are, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, Lord Char lemon t, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. 
Percy Bishop of Qromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay 
Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William Scott, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, Mr. Steevens. 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Paimerston, Lord Elliot, Lord Macartney, 
Mr. Richard Burke, junior, Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. 
Courtenay, Dr. Hinchcliffe Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, 
Dr. Douglas Bishop uf Salisbury, and the writer of this account. J 

{The Literary Club has since been deprived by death of Dr. Hinchcliffe 
Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Richard Burke, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Bos well, (the author of this work,) the Marquis of Bath, 
Dr. Warren, Mr. Burke, the Rev. Dr. Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, the Earl 
of Lucan, James Earl of Charlemont, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warton, Mr. Laogtoo, 
Lord Paimerston, Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Marlay Bishop of Waterford, Sir William 
Hamilton, Sir Robert Chambers, Lord Elliot, Lord Macartney, Dr. Barnard 
Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Fox, Dr. Horsley Bishop of St Asaph, Dr. Douglas 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. French Lawrence. Its latest and its irreparable 
loss was that of the Right Hon. William Windham, the delight and admiration 
of this Society, and of every other with whom he ever associated.— Of the 
persons above mentioned some were chosen members of it, after the preceding 
account was written. It has since that time acquired Sir Charles Blagden, 
Major Rennell, the Hon. Frederick North, the Right Hon. George Cauuing, 
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Sir Joho Hawkins represents himself as a seceder from this society, 
and assigns as the reason of his " withdrawing" himself from it, that its 
late hours were inconsistent with his domestic arrangements. In this be 
is not accurate ; for the fact was, that he one evening attacked Mr, 
Burke, in so rude a manner, that all the company testified ttyeir dis- 
pleasure ; and at their next meeting his reception was such, that he 
never came again. 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. Garrick, of whom he 
■ays " he trusted that the least intimation of a desire to come amoog us, 
would procure him a ready admission ;" but in this he was mistaken. 
Johnson consulted me upon it; and when 1 could fiud no objection to 
receiving him, exclaimed, — * He will disturb us by his buffoonery ;'— 
and afterwards so managed matters, that he was never formally proposed, 
and, by consequence, never admitted." 

Injustice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I think it necessary 
to rectify this mis-statement. The truth is, that not very long after the 
institution of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it to Gar- 
rick. " 1 like it much, (said he,) I think I shall be of you." When 
Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. Johnson, he was much displeased with 
the actor's conceit. " He' 11 be of us, (said Johnson) how does he know 
that we will permit him ? the first Duke in England has no right to hold 
such language." However, when Garrick was regularly proposed some 
time afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a momentary offence at 
his arrogance, warmly and kindly supported him, and he was ac- 
cordingly elected,* was a roost agreeable member, and continued to 
attend our meetings to the time of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi || has also, given a similar misrepresentation of Johnson's 
treatment of Garrick in this particular, as if he had used these contemptu- 
ous expressions : •' If Garrick does apply, 1*11 black-ball him. — Surely, 
one ought to sit in a society like ours, 

Unelbow'd by a gamester, pimp, or player.** 

Mr. Marsden, the Right Hon. J. H. Frere, the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, 

the Reverend Dr. Vincent Dean of Westminster, Mr. William Lock, Jun., 

Mr. George Ellis, Lord Minto, the Right Hon. Sir William Grant Master of 

the Rolls, Sir George Staunton, Bart. Mr Charles Wilkins, the Right Hon. 

Sir William Drummond, Sir Henry Halford, M. D., Sir Henry EnglefieM, 

Bart, Henry Lord Holland, John Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Charles Vaughan, 

Mr. Humphrey Davy, and the Rev. Dr. Burney. — The Club, some years after 

Mr. Bosweirs death, removed (in 1799») from Parsloe's to the Thatched House 
« 

in St. James'l'Street, where they still continue to meet. 

The total number of those who have been members of this Club, from its 
foundation to the present time, (October 1810,) is seventy-six; of whom 
r irnr-rivx have been authors. Of the seventy-six members above mentioned, 
forty -three are dead ; thirty-three living. 

X Mr. Garrick was elected in March, 1773. 

U Letters to and from Dr. Johnson. Vol. II. p. 278. 
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I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable authority as that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as from my own knowledge, to vindicate 
at once the heart of Johnson and the social merit of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done in revising Shakspeare, 
we do not find that he laboured much in literature. He wrote a review 
of Grainger's "Sugar Cane," a poem, in the London Chronicle. He 
told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part of this review ; but, I 
imagine, he did not recollect it distinctly, for it appears to be mostly, 
if not altogether, his own. He also wrote in the Critical Keview, an 
account f of Goldsmith's excellent poem, " The Traveller." 

The ease and independence to which he had at last attained by royal 
munificence, increased his natural indolence* In his •* Meditations," 
he thus accuses himself: "Good Friday, April 20, 1764. I have 
made no reformation; I have lived totally useless, more sensual in 
thought, and more addicted to wide and meat."* And next morning 
he thus feelingly complains: •* My indolence, since my last reception 
of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my dissipation 
spread into wilder negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with 
sensuality; and, except that from the beginning of this year I have, in 
some measure forborne excess of strong drink, my appetites have pre- 
dominated over my reason. A kind of strange oblivion has overspread 
me, so that 1 know not what has become of the last year; and perceive 
that incidents and intelligence pass over me without leaving any im- 
pression." He then solemnly says, " This is not the life to which heaven 
is promised ;"|| and he earnestly resolves an amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious abstraction : 
viz. New-yearVday, the day of his wife's death, Good Friday, Easter- 
day, and his own birth-day. He this year says, " I have now spent 
fifty-five years in resolving ; having, from the earliest time almost that 
I can remember, been forming schemes of a better life. I have done 
nothing. The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of 
doing is short. O Gob, grant me to resolve aright, and to keep ray 
resolutions, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen."§ Such a tenderness of 
conscience, such a fervent desire of improvement, will rarely be found. It 
is, surely, not decent in those who are„hardeoed in indifference to spiritual 
improvement, to treat this pious anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe return of the hy- 
pochondriack disorder, which was ever lurking about him. He was so 
ill, as, notwithstanding his remarkable love of company, to be entirely 
averse to society, the most fatal symptom of that malady. Pr. Adams 
told me, that, as an old friend he was admitted to visit him, and that he 
found him in a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, 
and restlessly walking from room to room. He then used thisemphatical 
expression of the misery which he felt : " 1 would consent to have a 
limb amputated to recover my spirits." 
J Prayers and Meditations, p. 53. || Ibid. p. 51. § Ibid. p. 584. 
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Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singularities e?er since I 
knew him. I was certain that he was frequently uttering pious ejacu- 
lations ; for fragments of the Lord's Prayer have been distinctly over- 
heard. His friend Mr. Thomas Davies, of whom Churchill says, 

" That Davies hath a very pretty wife, — '* 
when Dr. Johnson muttered — " lead us not into temptation,*' used with 
waggish and gallant hnmour to whisper Mrs. Davies, " You, my dear, 
•re the cause of this." 

He had another particularity, of which none of his friends even ventured 
to ask an explanation. It appeared to me some superstitious habit, which 
he had contracted early, and from which he had never called upon his 
reason to disentangle him. This was his anxious care to go out or in at 
a door or passage, by a certain number of steps from a certain point, or 
at least so as that either his right or his left foot, (I am not certain which,) 
should constantly make the first actual movement when he came close 
to the door or passage. Thus I conjecture : for I have, upon innumer- 
able occasions, observed him suddenly stop, and then seem to count his 
steps with a deep earnestness ; and when he had neglected or gone wrong 
in this sort of magical movement, I have seen him go back again, put 
himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and having gone 
through it break from his abstraction, walk briskly 00, and join his 
companion. A strange instance of something of this nature, even when 
on horseback, happened when he was in the isle of Sky. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has observed him to go a good way about, rather than cross a 
particular alley in Leicester-fields ; but this Sir Joshua imputed to his 
baring had some disagreeable recollection associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him, and made 
very observable parts of his appearance and manner, may not be omitted, 
it is requisite to mention, that while talking or even musing as he satin 
his chair, he commonly held his head to one side towards his right 
shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his body back- 
wards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee in the same direction, 
with the palm of his hand. In the intervals of articulating he made 
various sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what is 
called chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, sometimes 
making his tongue play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if 
clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding it against his upper gums 
in front, as if pronouncing quickly uuder his breath, too, too too : all this 
accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more frequently 
with a smile. Generally when he had concluded a period, in the course 
of a dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted by violence 
and vociferation, he used to blow out his breath like a whale. This I 
suppose was a relief to his lungs; and seemed in him to be a contemptu- 
ous mode of expression, as if he had made the arguments of his opponent 
fly like chaff before the wind. 

1 am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I here give for the 

sneering jocularity of such as have no relish of an exact likeness ; which 
No. 3. 2 G 
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to render complete, he who draws it must not disdain the slightest strokes. 
But if witlings should be inclined to attack this account, let them have 
the candour to quota what I have offered in my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Easton Maudit, Northampton* 
shire, on a visit to the Reverend Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. 
Whatever dissatisfaction he felt at what he considered as a slow progress 
in intellectual improvement, we find that his heart was tender, and bis 
affections warm, as appears from the following very kind letter : 

" To Joshua Reynolds, Esq. in Leicester-Fields, London. 

« Dear Sir, 

"I did not hear of your sickness till I heard likewise of your 
lecovery, and therefore escaped that part of your pain, which every man 
must feel, to whom you are known as you are known to me. 

" Having had 00 particular account of your disorder, I know not in 
what state it has left you. If the amusement of my company can exhi- 
larate, the languor of a slow recovery, 1 will not delay a day to come to 
you ; for I know not how I can so effectually promote my own pleasure 
as by pleasing you, or my own interest as by preserving you, in whom, 
if I should lose you, I should lose almost the only man whom I call a 
friend. 

" Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from dear Miss Reynolds. J 
Make my compliments to Mr. Mudge. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate 

" And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 
," At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, (by Castle AshbyJ Aug. 19, 1764." 

Early in the, year 1765 he paid a short visit to the University of Cam- 
bridge, with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. There is a lively picturesque 
account of his behaviour on this visit, io the Gentleman's Magazine for 
March 1785, being an extract of a letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. 
The two following sentences are very characteristical : " He drank his 
large potations of tea with me, interrupted by many an indignant con- 
tradiction, and many a noble sentiment."—" Several persons got into 
his company the last evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, be began 
to be very great ; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very skin, then 
gave her for his toast, and drank her in two bumpers." 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous Christian humi- 
lity, appear in his pious meditation on Easter-day this year.—" I purpose 
again to partake of the sacrament ; yet when I consider how vainly I 
have hitherto resolved at this annual commemoration of my Saviour's 

% Sir Joshua's sister, for whom Johnson- had a particular affection, and to 
whom he wrote many letters which I have seen, and which I am sorry her too 
nice delicacy will uot permit to be published. 
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death, to regulate my life by his laws, I am almost afraid to renew my 
resolutions." 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and shew that he laboured 
under a severe depression of spirits. " Since the last Easter I have 
reformed no evil habit ; my time has been unprofi tably spent, and seems 
as a dream that has left nothing behind. My memory grows confused* 
and I know not how the days pass over me* Good Lord, deliver me !"£ 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kindness dona to bim 
than Johnson. There is a little circumstance in his diary this year, which 
shews him in a very amiable light. 

" July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he had formerly lent 
me in my necessity, and for which Tetty expressed her gratitude." 

" July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson teu guineas more.'* 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same kindness to an 
old friend, which he had formerly received from him. Indeed his libera* 
lity as to money was very remarkable. The next article in his diary 
is, " July l6th, I received seventy-five pounds. Lent Mr. Davies 
twenty-five." 

Trinity-College, Dublin, at this time surprised Johnson with a spon- 
taneous compliment of the highest academical honours, by creating him 
Doctor of Laws. The diploma, which is in my possession, is as follows. 

" OMNIBUS ad quos prcesentcs Uteres pervenerint salutem. Nos 
Propositus et Socii Seniores Collegii sacrosanctee et individuce Trinitatis 
Regime Elizabeth* juxta Dublin, testamur ', Samueli Johnson, Armigero, 
ob egregiam scriptorum elegantiam et utilitatem f gratiam concessam Juisse 
pro gradu Doctorates in utroque Jure, octavo die Julii, Anno Domini 
millesimo septingentesimo sexagcsimo-quinto. In cujus rei testimonium 
singulorum manus et sigillum quo in hisce utimur apposuimus ; mcesima 
tertio die Julii, Anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo sexagesimo* 
quinto. 

Gut. Clement. Fran. Andrews. R. Murray. 
Tuo. Wilson. Praps. Rob. Law. 

Tbo. Lelamd. Mich. Kearney." 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so great a literary 
character, did much honour to the judgement and liberal spirit of that 
learned body. Johnson acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. 
Leland, one of their number; but 1 have not been able to obtain a copy 
of it, 

He appears this year to have been seized with a temporary fit of ambi- 
tion, for be had thoughts both of studying law, and of engaging in poli- 
ticks. His " Prayer before .the Study of Law" is truly admirable : 

" Sept. 86, 1765. 
M Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whose help resolutions 
are vain, without whose blessing study is ineffectual ; enable me, if it 
be thy will, to atiain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct the 

X Prayers and Meditations, p, 61. 
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doubtful, and instruct the ignorant; to prevent wrongs and terminate 
contentions ; and grant that I may use that knowledge which I shall 
attain, to thy glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is entitled, " Engag- 
ing in Politicks with H — n," no doubt, his friend, the Right Honour- 
able William Gerard Hamilton, for whom, during a long acquaintance, 
he had a great esteem, and to whose conversation he once paid this high 
compliment : " I am very unwilling to be left alone, Sir, and therefore 
I go with my company down the first pair of stairs, in hopes that they 
may, perhaps, return again ; I go with you. Sir, as far as the street-door.'* 
In what particular department he intended to engage does not appear, 
nor can Mr. Hamilton explain. His prayer is in general terms : " En- 
lighten my understanding with knowledge of right, and govern my will 
by thy laws, that no deceit many mislead me, nor temptation corrupt 
me; that I may always endeavour to do good, and hinder evil.' 9 There 
is nothing upon the subject in his diary. 

This year was distinguished by his being introduced into the family of 
Mr. Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers in England, and member 
of Parliament for the borough of Soutbwark. Foreigners are a little 
amazed when they hear of brewers, distillers* and men in similar de- 
partments of trade, held forth as persons of considerable consequence. 
In this great commercial country, it is natural that a situation which 
produces much wealth should be considered as very respectable;- 
and, no doubt, honest industry is entitled to esteem. But perhaps, 
the too rapid advances of men of low extraction tends to lessen the 
value of that distinction by birth and gentility, which has ever been 
found beneficial to the grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to 
give this account of the rise of Mr. Tb rale's father : " He worked at six 
shillings a week for twenty years in the great brewery, which afterwards 
was his own. The proprietor of it had an only daughter, who was mar- 
ried to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer should continue the 
business. On the old man's death, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. 
To find a purchaser for so large a property was a difficult matter; and. 
after some time, it was suggested, that it would be adviseable to treat 
with Thrale, a sensible, active honest man, who had been employed in 
the house, and to trasfer the whole to him for thirty thousand pounds, 
security being taken upon the property. This was accordingly settled. 
In eleven years Thrale paid the purchase money. He acquired a large 
fortune, and lived to be a member of Parliament for South wark. Bat 
what was most remarkable was the liberality with which he used bis 
riches. He gave his son and daughters the best education. The esteem 
which his good conduct procured him from the nobleman who had 
married his master's daughter, made him be treated with much attention ; 
and his son, both at school and at the University of Oxford, associated 
with young men of the first rank. His allowance from bis father, after 
he left college, was splendid ; not leas than a thousand a year. This, in 
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a mau who had risen as old Thrale did, was a very extraordinary instance 
of generosity. He used to say, ' If this young dog does not find so much 
after I am gone as he expect*, let him remember that he has had a great 
deal in my own time. 9 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, had good sense enough to 
carry on his father's trade, which was of such extent, that I remember 
he once told me, he would not quit it for an annuity of ten thousand a 
year; " Not (said he,) that I get ten thousand a year by it, but it is an 
estate to a family.*' Having left daughters only, the property was sold 
for the immeuse sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds ; 
a magnificent proof of what may be done by fair trade in a long period 
of time. 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hesther Lynch Salusbury, of good 
Welsh extraction, a lady of lively talents, improved by education. That 
Johnson's introduction into Mr. Thrale's family, which contributed so 
much to the happiness of his life, was owing to her desire for his conversa- 
tion, is a very probable and the general supposition: but it is not the 
truth. Mr. Murphy, who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, having apoken 
very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was requested to make them acquainted* 
This being mentioned to Johnson, he accepted of an invitation to dinner 
at Thrale's, and was so much pleased with his reception, both by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, and tbey so much pleased with him, that his invitations 
to their house were more and more freqoent, till at last he became one 
of the family, and an apartment was appropriated to him, both in their 
house at Southwark and in their villa at Streathatn. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, at a man of excellent 
principles, a good scholar, well skilled in trade, of a sound understanding, 
and of manuers such as presented the character of a plain independent 
English squire. As this family will frequently be mentioned in the fol- 
lowing pages, and as a false notion has prevailed that Mr. Thrale was 
infertour, and in some degree insignificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, 
it may be proper to give a true state of the case from the authority of 
Johnson himself in his own words. 

49 1 know 00 man, (said he,) who is more master of his wife and family 
than Thrale. If he but holds up a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that she is above him in literary attainments. She 
is more flippant ; but he has ten times her learning : he is a regular scho- 
lar ; but her learning is that of a school-boy in one of the lower forms. 9 ' 
My readers may naturally wish for some representation of the figures of 
this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, well proportioned, and stately. As 
for Madam, or my Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to mention 
Mrs. Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. She bat herself given 
us a lively view of the idea which Johnson had of her person, on her 
appearing before him in a dark-coloured gown: " You little creatures 
should never wear those sort of clothes, however ; they are unsuitable in 
every way. What 1 have not all insects gay colours ?"$ Mr. Thrale gave 

% Mrs, Ftazzfc Anecdotes, p. *79» 
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rife a liberal indulgence, both in Ihe choice of their company, and 
the mode of entertaining them. He understood and' valued Johnson, 
Without remission, from their first acquaintance. to the day of his death. 
Mrs, Thrale was enchanted with Johnson's conversation for its own sake, 
and had also a very allowable vanity in appearing to be honoured with 
the attention of ao celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than this connection* 
He had at Mr. Thrale's all the comforts and even luxuries of life ; his 
melancholy was diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by association 
with an agreeable and well-ordered family* He was treated with the 
utmost respect, and even affection* The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's lite- 
rary talk roused him to cheerfulness and exertion even when they were 
alone* But this was not often the case ; for he found here a constant 
succession of what gave him the highest enjoyment, the society of the 
learned, the witty, and the eminent in every way ; who were assembled 
in numerous companies, called forth his wonderful powers, and gratified 
him with admiration, to which no man could be jnseosible* 

Iu the October of this year he at length gave to the world his edition 
of Shakspeare, which, if it had no other merit but that of producing hit 
Preface, in which the excellencies and defects of that immortal bard are 
displayed with a masterly hand, the uation would have had no reason to 
complain* His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr* William 
Kenrick, who obtained the degree of L L* D. from a Scotch University, 
and wrote for the booksellers in a great variety of branches. I remem- 
ber one evening, when some of his works were mentioned, Dr. Gold* 
smith said, he had never heard of them ; upon which Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, " Sir, he is one of the many who have made themselves public^ 
without making themselves known." 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, wrote an an- 
swer to Kenrick's review of Johnson's Shakspeare. Johnson was at first 
*Qgry that Kenrick's attack should have the credit of an answer. But 
afterwards, considering the young man's good iotentiou,he kindly notic- 
ed him, and probably would have done more had not the young man died* 

In his Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated Voltaire very contemp- 
tuously, observing, upon some of his remarks, " These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds* 9 ' Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack upon 
Johnson, in one of his numerous literary sallies which I remember to 
have read ; but there being no general index to his voluminous works, 
have searched in vain, and therefore cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought Johnson should not 
disdain to cooteud* 1 pressed him to answer. He said, he perhapa 
might ; but he never did. 

Mr* Barney having occasion to write to Johnson for some receipts for 
subscriptions to his Shakspeare, which Johnson had omitted to deliver 
when the money was paid, he availed himself of that opportunity of 
thanking Johnson for the great pleasure which he had received from the 
perusal of his Preface to Shakspeare; which, although it excited much 
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clamour against htm' at first, it now- justly ranked among the most 
excellent of hit writings. To this latter Johnson returned the following 
answer : 

" To Charles Burnet, Esq. in Poland-Street. 

"Sir, 
« f I am sony that jour kindness to me hut brought upon you so 
much trouble, though you have taken care to abate that sorrow, by the 
pleasure which I receive from your approbation. I defend my criticises 
to the same manner with you* We must confess the faults of our 
favourite, to gain credit to our praise of his excellencies. He that claims, 
either in himself or for another, the honours of perfection* will surely 
injure the reputation which he designs to assist. 

u Be pleased to make my compliments to your family. 

« 1 am, Sir, 

" Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 
" Or. 16, 1765. " Sam. Johnson." 

From one of his Journals 1 transcribed what follows : 

" At church, Oct.— 65. 

** To avoid all singularity ; Bonaventura.% 

*• To come in before service, and compose my mind by meditation, 
or by reading some portions of scripture. Tetty. 

" If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless attention be more 
troublesome than useful. 

" To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of myself upon God, and 
a resignation of all into his holy hand." 

In 17^4 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson was so busily em- 
ployed with his edition of Shakspeare, as to have had little leisure for 
any other literary exertion, or, indeed, even for private correspondence. 
He did not favour me with a single letter for more than two years, for 
which it will appear that he afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give assistance to his friends, 
and others, in revising their works, and in writing for them, or greatly 
improving, their Dedications. In that courtly species of composition 
no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though the loftiness of his mind pre* 
vented him from ever dedicating in his own person, Tie wrote a very great 
number of Dedications for others, feome of these, the persons who were 
favoured with them, are unwilling should be mentioned, from a too 
anxious apprehension, as I think, that they might be suspected of having 
received large assistance ; and some, after all the diligence I have 
bestowed, have escaped my enquiries. He told me, a great many years - 
ago, " he believed he had dedicated to all the Royal Family round ;" and 
it was indifferent to him what wag the subject of the work dedicated, pro- 
vided it were innocent. He once dedicated some music for the German 

X He was probably proposing to himself the model of this excellent person, 
who for his piety was named the Seraphick Doctor. 
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ite to Edward, Duke of York. In writing Dedications for others, be 
tnsidered himself as by no means speaking his own sentiments. 
Notwithstanding his long silence, I never omitted to write to him, 
when I had any thing worthy of communicating. I generally kept copies 
of my letters to him, that I might have a full view of our correspondence, 
and never be at a loss to understand any reference in his letters. He 
kept tfce greater part of mine very carefully ; and a short time before his 
death was attentive enough to seal them up in bundles, and ordered them 
to be delivered to me, which was accordingly done. Amongst them 1 
found one, of which I had not made a copy, and which 1 own I read 
with pleasure at the distanee of twenty years. It is dated November, 
1765, at the palace of Pascal Paoli, in Cbrte* the capital of Corsica, 
and is full of generous enthusiasm. After giving a sketch of what I bad 
seen and heard in that island, it proceeded thus : " I dare to call this 
a spirited tour. 1 dare to challenge your approbation." 

.This letter produced the following answer, which I found on my ar- 
rival at Paris* 

A Mr. Mr. Boswbll, that Mr. Waters, Banquier, d Paris* 

" Dear Sir, 
" Apologies are seldom of any use. We will delay till your arri- 
val, the reasons, good, or bad, which have made me such a sparing and 
ungrateful correspondent. Be assured, for the present, that nothing has 
lessened either the esteem or love with which I dismissed you at Har- 
wich. Both have been increased by all that I have been told of you by 
yourself or others; and when you return, you will return to an unaltered, 
and, I hope, unalterable friend. 

" All that you have to fear from me is the vexation of disappointing 
me. No man loves to frustrate expectations which have been formed in 
his favour ; and the pleasure which I promise myself from your journals 
and remarks is so great, that perhaps no degree of attention or discern- 
ment will be sufficient to afford it. 

" Come home, however, and take your chance. I long to see you, 
and to hear you ; and hope that we shall not be so long separated again. 
Come home, and expect such welcome as is due to him, whom a wise and 
noble curiosity has led, where perhaps no native of his country ever 
was before. 

"I have no news to tell you that can deserve your notice; nor 
would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may give you at 
your return. I am afraid we shall find it difficult to keep among us a 
mind which has been so long feasted with variety. Bat let us try what 
esteem and kindness can effect. 

As your father's liberality has indulged you with so long a ramble, I 
doubt not but you will think his sickness, or even his desire to see you, 
a sufficient reason for hastening your return. The longer we live, and 
the more we think, the higher value we learn to put on the friendship 
and tenderness of parents and of friends. Parents we can have but once ; 
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and he promises himself too much who enters life with the expectation 
of Boding many friends. Upon some moti?e, I hope, that yon will be 
here soon : and am willing to think that it will be an inducement to your 
return* that it is sincerely desired by, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate bumble servant, 
"Johnson's Court, Flectstrtet, M Sim. Johnson." 

January 14, 1 766. 

1 returned to London in February, and found Dr. Johnson in a good 
house in Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, in which he had accommodated 
Miss Williams with »n apartment on the ground-floor, while Mr. Levett 
occupied his post in the garret: his faithful Francis was still attending 
upon bim. He received me with much kindness. The fragments of our 
first conversation, which I have preserved, are these. 1 told him that 
Voltaire, in a conversation with me, had distinguished Pope and Dryden 
thus :— " Pope drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat trim 
nags ; Dryden a coach, and six stately horses." Johnson. " Why, Sir, 
the truth is, tbey both drive coaches and six ; but Drydeu's horses are 
either gallopiug or stumbling: Pope's go at a steady even trot." J He 
aaid of Goldsmith's " Traveller," which had been published in my 
absence, " There has not been so fine a poem since Pope's time.' 9 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentic precision, what has long 
floated in public report, as to Johnson's being himself the author of a 
considerable part of that poem. Much, no doubt, both of the sentiments 
and expression, were derived from conversation with him ; and it was 
certainly submitted to his friendly revision: but in the year 1783, he at 
my request, marked .with a pencil the lines which he had furnished, 
which are only line 420th. 

" To stop too fearful, and too faint to go;" 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, which I 
distinguish by the Italic character : 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 
" Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 
" Our own felicity we make or find ; 
M With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
" Glides the smooth current of domestic joy : 
" The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
M Lukes iron crown, and Damieris bed of steel, 
u To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
" Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own.** 

J It is remarkable that Mr. Gray has employed somewhat the same image to 
characterise Dryden. He, indeed, furnishes his car with but two horses j but 
they are of u ethereal race :" 

" BehoJd where Dryden's less presumptuous car, 
" Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
" Two coursers of ethereal race, 

* With necks in thunder cloatli'd, and long resounding pace.** 
No. 4. 2 H Ode on the Progress of Poesy* 
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He added, " These are all of which I can be sore." They bear a small 
proportion to the whole, which consists of four hundred and thirty-eight 
verses. Goldsmith, in the couplet which be inserted, mentions Luke aa 
a person well known, and superficial readers have passed it over quite 
smoothly ; while those of more attention have been as much perplexed 
by Luke, as by Lydiat, in " The Vanity of Human Wishes." The 
truth is, that Goldsmith himself was in a mistake. " In the RespubHca 
Hungarica" there is an account of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, 
headed by two brothers, of the name of Zeck, George and Luke. When 
it was quelled, George, not Luke, was punished by his hrad being en-* 
circled with a red hot iron crown : " eorond eondescentef erred cvronatur" 
The same severity of torture was exercised on the Earl of Athol, one of 
the murderers of King James I. of Scotland. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by marking the lines whicb 
he furnished to Goldsmith's " Deserted Village," which are only the 
last four: 

" That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

** As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away : 

u While self-dependent power can time defy, 

" As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 

Talking of education, " People have uow-a-days, (said he,) got a 
strange opinion that every thing should be taught by lectures. Now, I 
cannot see that lectures can do so. much good as reading the books from 
which the lectures are taken. I know nothing that can be best taught 
by lectures, except where experiments are to be shown. You may teach 
chymistry by lectures. You may teach making of shoes by lectures 1" 

At night 1 supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, that we might renew 
our social intimacy at the original place of meeting. But there was now 
a considerable difference in his way of living. Having had an illness, id 
which he was advised to leave off wine, he bad, from that period, con* 
tinued to abstain from it, and drank only water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I had met with abroad, 
was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that he treated the hopes of 
immortality with brutal levity; and said, " As man dies like a dog, let 
him lie like a dog." Johnson. I/he dies like a dog, let him lie like a 
dog.' 9 I added, that this man said to me, " I hate mankind, for I think 
myself one of the best of them, and I know how bad I am." Johnson. 
" Sir, he must be very singular in his opinion, if he thinks himself one 
of the best of men ; for none of his friends think him so."— He said, 
" No honest man could be so after a fair examination of the proofs of 
Christianity." I named Hume. Johnson. " No, Sir ; Home owned 
to a clergyman in the bishopric of Durham, that he had never read the 
New Testament with attention."— I mentioned Hume's notion, that mil 
who are happy are equally happy ; a little miss with a new gown at a 
dancing-school ball, a general at the head of a victorious army, and an 
orator, after having made an eloquent speech in a great assembly. John* 
son* " Sir, that all who are happy, are equally happy, is not true* A 
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peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied 9 bvX not equally happy. 
Happiness consists in the multiplicity of agreeable consciousness*, A 
peasant has not capacity for baring equal happiness with a philosopher." 

I remember this very question very happily illustrated in opposition to 
Hume, by the Revereud Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. " A small 
drinking glass and a large one* (said he,) may be equally full ; but the 
large one holds more than the small." 

Or. Johusoo was very kind this evening, and said to me, " You have 
now lived five-and-twenty years, and you have employed them well." 
" Alas, Sir, (said 1,) I fear not. Do 1 know history ? Do I know mathe- 
maticks ? Do 1 know law ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, though you may 
know no science so well as to be able to teach it, and no profession so 
well as to be able to follow it, your general mass of knowledge of books 
and men renders you very capable to make yourself master of any science, 
or fit yourself for any profession.*' 1 mentioned that a gay friend had 
advised me against being a lawyer, because I should be excelled by 
plodding block-beads. Johnson. " Why, Sir* in ihe formulary and 
statutory part of law, a plodding block-head may excel ; but in the in* 
genious and rational part of it a plodding block-head can never excel." 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the world, by court- 
ing great men, and asked him whether he had ever submitted to it. 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, I never was near enough to great men, to court 
them. You may be prudently attached to great men, and yet inde* 
pendent. You are not to do what you think wrong ; and, Sir, yon are 
to calculate, and not pay too dear for what you get. You must not 
give a shilling's worth of court for sixpence worth of good. But if you 
can get a shilling's, worth of good for sixpence worth of court, you are a 
fool if you do not pay court." 

He said, " If convents should be allowed at all, they should only be 
retreats for persons unable to serf e the public, or who have served it. It 
is our first duty to serve society ; and, after we have done that, we may 
attend wholly to the salvation of our own souls. A youthful passion for 
abstracted devotion should not be encouraged." 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other mysterious mani- 
festations; the fulfilment of which, I suggested, might happen by chance. 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir, but they have happened so often, that mankind 
have agreed to think them not fortuitous." 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in Corsica, and of my 
intention to publish au account of it. He encouraged me by saying, 
" You cannot go to the bottom of the subject ; but all that you tell us 
Will be new to us. Give us as many anecdotes as you can." 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15th of February, 
when I presented to him my old and most intimate friend, the Reverend 
Mr. Temple, then of Cambridge. I having mentioned that I had passed 
some time with Rousseau in bis wild retreat, and having quoted some 
remark made by Wilkes, with whom 1 bad spent many pleasant hours 
io Italy, Johnson, said (sarcastically,) " It seems, Sir, you have kept very 
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good company abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes!" Thinking It. enough to 
defend one at a time, I said nothing as to my guy friend, but answered 
with a smile, " My dear Sir, you don't rail Rousseau bad company. 
Do you really think him a bad man?** Johnson. •• Sir, if you are 
talking jestingly of this, I don't talk with you. If you mean to be 
serious, I think him one of the worst of men ; a rascal, who ought to 
be hunted out of society, as he has been. Three or four uations have 
expelled him : and it is a shame that he is protected in this country." 
Boswell. " I don't deny, Sir, but that his novel may, perhaps, do 
harm ; but 1 cannot think his intention was bad." Johnson. " Sir, 
that will not do. We cannot prove any man's intention to be bad. 
You may shoot a man through the head, and say you intended to miss 
him ; but the Judge will order you to be hanged. An alleged want of 
intention, when evil is committed, will not be allowed in a court of jus- 
tice. Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence 
for his transportation, than that of any felon who has gone from the 
Old Bailey these many years. Yes,, I should like to have him work in 
the plantations." Boswell. " Sir, do you think him as bad a man as 
Voltaire ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion 
of iniquity between them." 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson said, " So far is 
it from being true that men are naturally equal, that no two people can 
be half an hour together, but one shall acquire an evident superiority 
over the other." 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to console ourselves, 
when distressed or embarrassed, by thinking of those who are in a worse 
situation than ourselves. This, I observed, could not apply to all, for 
there most be some who have nobody worse than they are. Johnson, 
" Why to be sure, Sir, there are ; but they don't know it. There is 
no being so poor and so contemptible, who does not think there is some- 
body still poorer, and still more contemptible." 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, J had not many 
opportunities of being with Dr. Johnson ; but I felt my veneration for 
him in no degree lessened, by my having seen multorum hominum mores 
et urbes. On the contrary, by having it in my power to compare him 
with many of the most celebrated persons of other countries, my admira- 
tion of his extraordinary mind was increased and confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his manners, 
was more striking to me now, from my having been accustomed to the 
studied smooth complying habits of the Continent ; and I clearly recog- 
nized in him, not without respect for his honest conscientious zeal, the 
same indignant and sarcastical mode of treating every attempt to unhinge 
or weaken good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased him with an account of 
the infidelity of his servant, who, he said, would uot believe the scriptures, 
because be could not read them in the original tongues, and be sure that 
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they were not invented. " Why, foolish fellow, (said Johnson,) has he 
any better authority for almost every thing that he believes ?"— -Boswell. 
" Then the vulgar, Sir, never can know they are right, bat must submit 
themselves to the learned." — Johnson. " To he »ure, Sir. The vulgar 
are the children of the State, and must be taught like children."—* 
Boswell. " Then Sir, a poor Turk must be a Mahometan, just as a 
poor Englishman most be a Christian ?" — Johnson. " Why, yes, Sir ; 
and what then ? This now is such stuff as I used to talk to my mother 
when I first began to think myself a clever fellow ; and she ought to 
have whipt me for it." 

Another evening Dr. Gold mi th and I called on him, with the hope 
of prevailing on him to sup with us at the Mitre. We found him in- 
disposed, and resolved not to go abroad. "Come, then, (said Gold- 
smith,) we will not go to the Mitre to-night, since we cannot have the 
big man with us." Johnson then called for a bottle of port, of which 
Goldsmith and I partook, while our friend, now a water-drinker, sat by 
us. Goldsmith. " 1 think, Mr. Johnson, you don't go near the theatres 
now. You give yourself no more concern about a new play, than if you 
had never had any thing to do with the stage." Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does not care for the child's rattle, 
and the old man does not care for the young man's whore." Goldsmith. 
" Nay, Sir, but your Muse was not a whore." Johnson. " Sir, I do 
not think she was. But as we advance in the journey of life we drop 
some of the things which have pleased us ; whether it be that we are 
fatigued and don't choose U carry so many things any farther, or that 
we find other things which we like better." Boswell. " But, Sir, 
Why don't you give us something in some other way ?" Goldsmith. 
44 Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you." Johnson. "No, Sir, lam 
not obliged to do any more. No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do. A man is 'to have part of his life to himself. If a soldier has 
fought a good many campaigns, he is not to be blamed, if he retires to 
ease and tranquillity. A physician, who has. practised long in a great 
city, may be excused, if he retires to a small town, and takes leu 
practice. Now, Sir, the good I can do by my conversation bears the 
same proportion to the good I can do by my writings, that the practice 
of a physician, retired to a small town, does to his practice in a great 
city." Boswell. "But I wonder, Sir, you have not more pleasure 
in writing than in not writing." Johnson. " Sir, you may wonder." 

He talked of making verses, and observed, " The great difficulty is 
to know when you have made good ones. When composing, I have 
generally had them in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room; aod then I have written them down, aod often, from 
laziness, have written only half lines. I have written a hundred lines in 
a day. I remember, I wrote a hundred lines of ' The Vanity of Human 
Wishes' in a day. Doctor, (turning to Goldsmith,) 1 am not quite 
idle ; I made one line t'other day ; bnt I made no more." Goldsmith, 
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••Let us hear it; we'll put a bad one to it." Johnson. "No, Sir; 
1 have forgot it." 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conversation of the great Dr. 
Samuel Johnson are, 1 think, to be prized ; as exhibiting the little varie- 
ties of a mind so enlarged and so powerful when objects of consequence 
require its exertions, and as giving us a minute knowledge of his character 
and modes of thinking* 

"to bsnnet langton, esq. at langton, near spilsby, lin- 
colnshire. 

" Dear Sir, 
" What your friends have done, that from your departure till now 
nothing has been heard of you, none of us are able to inform the rest ; 
but as we are all neglected alike, no one thinks himself entitled to the 
privilege of complaint. 

" 1 should have known nothing of you or of Langton, from the time 
that dear Miss Langton left us, had not I met Mr. Simpson, of Lincoln, 
one day in the street, by whom I was iuformed that Mr. Langton, your 
Mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that you were all recovered* 

" That sickness should suspend your correspondence, I did not 
wonder ; but hoped that it would be renewed at your recovery. 

€( Since you will not inform us where you are, or how you live, I know 
not whether you desire to know any thing of us. However, I will tell 
you that the club subsists ; but we have the loss of Burke's company 
since he has beeu engaged iu public business, in which he has gained 
more reputation than perhaps any man at his [first] appearance ever 
gained before. He made two speeches in the House for repealing the 
Stamp-met, which were publicly commended by Mr. Pitt, and have 
filled the town with wonder, 

" Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon to attain 
civil greatness. I am grown greater too, for I have maintained the 
news-papers these many weeks ; and what is greater still, I have risen 
every morning since New-year's-day, at about eight ; when I was up, I 
have indeed done but little : yet it is no slight advancement to obtain 
for so many hours more, the consciousness of being. 

" I wish you were in my new study ; I am now writing the first letter 
in it. I think it looks very pretty about me. 

*' Dyerf is constant at the club ; Hawkins is remiss ; 1 am not over 
diligent* Dr. Nugent, Dr. GoUUmith, and Mr. Reynolds, are very 

% Samuel Dyer, Esq. a most learned and ingenious Member of the Litkbart 
Club, for whose understanding and attainments Dr. Johnson had great respect 
He died Sept. 14, 1772* A more particular account of this gentleman may be 
found in a Note on the Life of Dryden, p. 186, prefixed to the edition of that 
great writer's Paosa Works, in four volumes, 8vo. 1800 : in which his charac- 
ter is vindicated, and the very unfavourable and unjust representation of It, 
given by Sir John Hawkins in his Life of Johnson, pp. 222— 333, is minutely 
examined. 
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constant. Mr. Lye it printing hit Saxon and Gothic Dictionary : all 
TBS club subscribes. 

" Yon will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire friends. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately your'*, 
««9th March, 1766. "Sam. Johnson. 19 

"Johfuon's-court, fleet-street. 

" To Ben wet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire. 
« Dear Sir, 

" In supposing that I should be more than commonly affected by 
the death of Peregrine Langton,$ you were not mistaken ; he was one 
of those whom I loved at once by instinct and by reason. I have seldom 
indulged more hope of any thing than of being able to improve our ac- 
quaintance to friendship. Many a time have I placed myself again at 
Langton, and imagined the pleasure with which 1 should walk to Part- 
ney|| in a summer morning ; but this is no longer possible. We must 
now endeavour to preserve what is left us,— his example of piety and 
^economy, 1 hope you make what enquiries you can, and write down 
what is told you. The little things which distinguish domestic characters 
•re soon forgotten : if you delay to enquire, you will have no information ; 
if you neglect to write, information will be vain.§ 

X Mr. Langton's uncle. 
H The place of residence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. 

5 Mr. Langton did not disregard this counsel, but wrote the following account, 
which he has been pleased to communicate to me: 

" The circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were these. He had an 
annuity for life of two hundred pounds per annum. He resided in a village m 
Lincolnshire : the rent of his house, with two or three small fields, was twenty- 
eight pounds ; the country he lived in was not more than moderately cheap j 
his family consisted of a sister, who paid him eighteen pounds annually for her 
board, and a niece. The servants were two maids, and two men in livery. 
His common way of living, at his table, was three or four dishes ; the ap- 
jrartenatices to bis table were neat and handsome ; he frequently entertained 
company at dinner, and then his table was well served with as many dishes 
as were usual at the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. His 
•wo appearance, as to clothes, was genteely neat and plain. He had always 
a post-chaise, and kept three horses. * 

* Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was his way of living, which 
he did not suffer to employ his whole income: for he had always a sum of 
money lying by him for any extraordinary expences that might arise. Some 
money he put into the stocks ; at his death, the sum he had there amounted 
to ooe hundred and fifty pounds. He purchased out of his income his house- 
hold-furniture and linen, of which latter he had a very ample store ; and, as 
I am assured by those that had very good means of knowing, not less than the 
tenth part of bis income was set apart for charity : at the time of his death, the 
sum of twenty-five pounds was found, with a direction to be employed in 
such 
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" His art of life certainly deserves to be known and studied. He 
lived in plenty and elegance upon an income which, to many would ap- 
pear indigent, and to most, scanty. How he lived, therefore, every 
man has an interest in knowing. His death, I hope, was peaceful ; it 
was surely happy. 

" I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, I should renew your 
grief; but I would not forbear saying what I have now said. 

" This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a family to whom no 
misfortune at all should happen, if my wishes could avert tt. Let me 

" He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his income, and did not 
practise any extraordinary degree of parsimony, hut endeavoured that in his 
family there should be plenty without waste. As an instance that this was his 
endeavour, it may be worth while to mention a method he took in regulating 
a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drank in his family, that there might 
not be a deficiency, or any intemperate profusion j On a complaint made that 
his allowance of a hogshead in a month, was not enough for his own family, 
he ordered the quantity of a hogshead to be put into bottles, had it locked up 
from the servants, and distributed out, every day, eight quarts, which is the 
quantity each day at one hogshead in a month ; and told his servants, that if 
that did not suffice, he would allow them more ; but, by this method, it ap- 
peared at once that the allowance was much more than sufficient for his small 
family ; and this proved a clear conviction, that could uot be answered, and 
saved all future dispute. He was, in general, very diligently and punctually 
attended and obeyed by his servants; he was very considerate as to the in- 
junctions he gave, and explained them distinctly ; and, at their first coming 
to his service, steadily exacted a close compliance with them, without any 
remission ; and the servants finding this to be the case, soon grew habitually 
accustomed to the practice of their business, and then very little further attention 
was necessary. On extraordinary instances of good behaviour, or diligent 
service, he was not wanting in particular encouragements aud presents above 
their wages : it is remarkable that he would permit their relations to visit them, 
and stay at his house two or three days at a time* 

" The wonder, with most that hear an account of his ceconomy, will be, 
bow he was able, with such an income, to do ao much, especially when it is 
considered that he paid for every thing be had. He had no land, except the 
two or three small fields, which I have said he rented ; and, instead of gaining 
any thing by their produce, I have reason to think he lost by them ; however, 
they furnished him with no further assistance towards his housekeeping, than 
grass for his horses, (not hay, for that I know he bought,) and for two cows. 

Every Monday morning he settled his family accounts, and so kept up a 
constant attention to the confining his expences within his income ; and to do 
it more exactly, compared those expences with a compulation he had made, 
how much that income would afford him every week and day of the year. 
One of his oeconomical practices was, as soon as any repair was wanting in or 
about his house, to have it immediately performed. When he had money to 
spare, he chose to lay in a provision of linen or clothes, or any other necessaries; 
as then, he said, he could afford it, which he might not be so well able to do 
when the actual want came ; in consequence of which method, he had a con- 
siderable supply of necessary articles lying by him, beside what was in use* 
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know how you all go on. Has Mr* Langton got him the little horse that 
I recommended ? It wonld do him good to ride about his estate in fine 
weather. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton, and to dear 
Miss Langton, and Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, and to every body else. 

The Club holds' very well together. Monday is my night. I continue 
to rise tolerably well, and read more than I did. I hope something will 
yet come on it. I am, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
" May 10, 1766, Sam. Johnson." 

" Johnson 1 s-court, Fleet-street. . 

After I had been some time in Scotland, I mentioned to him in a 
letter, that " On my first return to my native country, after some years 
of absence, I was told of a vast number of my acquaintance who were 
all gone to the land of forge tfulness, and I found myself like a man 
stalking over a field of battle, who every moment perceives some one 
lying dead. 1 ' I complained of irresolution, and mentioned my having 
made a vow as a security for good conduct. I wrote to him again with- 
out being able to move his indolence ; nor did I hear from him till he 
bad received a copy of my inaugural Exercise, or Thesis in Civil Law, 
which I published at my admission as an Advocate, as is the custom in 
Scotland. He then wrote to me as follows : 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, 

" The reception of your Thesis put me in mind of my debt to you* 
Why did you ••••*•****•*#**•. I m \\\ pun j 8 h you 

for it, by telling you that your Latin wants correction. In the beginning, 
Spei altera, not to urge that it should be prima, is not grammatical : 
altera should be alteri. In the next line you seem to use genus abso- 

"But the main particular that seems to have enabled him to do so much 
with his income, was, that he paid for every thing, as soon as he had it, ex- 
cept, alone, what were current accounts, such as rent for his house and servants 
wages ; and these he paid at the stated times with the utmost exactness. He 
gave notice to the tradesmen of the neighbouring; market- towns, that they 
should no longer have his custom, if they let any of his servants have any thing 
without their paying for it Thus he put it out of his power to commit those 
imprudences to which those are liable that defer their payments by using their 
money some other way than where it ought to go. And whatever money he 
had by him, he knew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that he might 
safely employ it as he pleased. 

" His example was confined, by the sequestered place of his abode, to the 
observation of few, though his prudence and virtue would have made it valu- 
able to all who could have known it. — These few particulars, which I knew 
myself, or have obtained from those who lived with him, may afford instruc- 
tion, and be an incentive to that wise art of living, which he so successfully 
practised.** 

No. 4. « I 
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lutely, for what we cs\\ family, that is, for illustrious extraction, 1 doubt 
without authority. Homines nuttius originis, for Nuttis orti majori- 
bus, or, Nullo loco nati 9 is, I am afraid, barbarous. £ — Ruddiman is dead. 

" I have now vexed you enough, and will try to please yon. Your 
resolution to obey your father I sincerely approve ; but do not accustom 
yourself to enchain your volatility by vows ; they will sometime leave 
a thorn in your mind, which you will, perhaps, never he able to extract 
or eject. Take this warning ; it is of great importance. 

" The study of the law is what you very justly term it, copious and 
generous ; and in adding your name to its professors, you have done ex* 
actly what I always wished, when I wished you best. 1 hope that you 
will continue to pursue it vigorously and constantly. You gain, at least, 
what is no small advantage, security from those troublesome and weari- 
some discontents, which are always obtruding themselves upon a mind 
vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

" You ought to think it no small inducement to diligence and perse- 
verance, that they will please your father. We all live upon the hope 
of pleasing somebody ; and the pleasure of pleasing ought to be greatest, 

.J This censure of my Latin relates to the Dedication, which was as follows : 

, VIRO NOBILISBIMO, ORNATISBIMO, 

JOANNI, 
VICECOMITI MOUNTSTUART, 

AT A VI 8 EDITO REGIBU8 

EXCELS*: FAMILIA DE BUTE 8FBI ALTERA $ 

LABENTE SECULO, 

QUUM HOMINES NULLIU8 ORIGIN 18 

GENUS JEQUARE OPIBU8 AGGREDIUVTWR, 

SANGUINIS ANTIQUI ET 1LLU8TR18 

SEMPER MEMOR1, 

NATALIUM 8PLENDOREM VIRTUTIBU8 AUGENTI : 

AD FUBLICA POP U LI COMITIA 

JAM LEGATO $ 

IN OPT1MATIUM VERA MAGNA BRITANNIA 8ENATU, 

JURE HAREDITARIO, 
OLIM CON8E88URO : 
VIM IN8ITAM VARIA DOCTRINA PROMOVENTE, 
NEC TAMEN 8E VENDITANTE, 
FRADITO ; 
PRISCA FIDE, ANIMO LIBERRIMP, 
ETMORUM ELEGANTIA 
IN8IGNI : 
IN ITALIA YI8ITANDA ITINERE, 
SOCIO 8UO HONORATI88IMO, 
HABCE JURI8FRUDENTIA PRIMITIAS 
DEV1NCTI8SIMA AMICITIA ET OBSERVANTIA, 
MONUMENTUM, 
D. D. C. Q. 

JOCOBUS BOSWELL. 
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and at last always will be greatest, when our endeavours are exerted in 
consequence of our -duty. 

" Life is not long, and too much of it must not pass in idle delibera- 
tion how it shall be spent : deliberation, which those who begin it by 
prudence, and continue it with subtilty, must, after long ezpence of 
thought, conclude by chance. To prefer one future mode of life to 
another, upon just reason, requires faculties which it has not pleased 
our Creator to give us. 

" If therefore the profession you have chosen has some unexpected 
inconveniencies, console yourself by reflecting that no profession is with- 
out them : and that all the importunities and perplexities of business 
are softness and luxury, compared with the incessant cravings of fa* 
cancy, and the unsatisfactory expedients of idleness. 

' Hoc sunt qua wntr&potui tt voce monere ; 
* Vadc, agt' 

" As to your History of Corsica, you have no material which other* 
have aot, or may not have. You have somehow or other, warmed your 
imagination. I wish there were some' cure, like the 1over v s leap, for all 
beads of which some single idea has obtaiued an unreasonable and irre- 
gular possession. Mind your own affairs, and leave the Corsicans to theirs* 

"1 am, Dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" London Aug. 21, 1 766. " Sam. Johnson." 

It appears from Johnson's diary, that he was this year at Mr. Thrale'a, 
from before Midsummer till after Michaelmas, and that he afterwards 
passed a month at Oxford. He had then contracted a great intimacy 
with Mr. Chambers of that University, afterwards Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, one of the Judges in India. 

He published nothing this year in his owu name; but the noble dedi- 
cation to the King, of Gwyn's <' London and Westminster Improved," 
was written by him : and he furnished the Preface, and several of the 
pieces, which composed a volume of Miscellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, 
the blind lady who had an asylum in his house. Of these, there are his 
" Epitaph on Philips ;*" " Translation of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 
Haomertf" "Friendship, anode;*" and, •« The Ant,*" a paraphrase 
from the Proverbs, of which I have a copy in his own hand-writing ; 
and, from 'internal evidence, I ascribe to him, "To Miss on 

her giving the Author a gold and silk net Purse of her own weaving;" 
and " The happy Life, f"— Most of the pieces in this volume have evi- 
dently received additions from his superior pen, particularly " Verses to 
Mr. Hichardson, on his Sir Charles Grandison ;" " The Excursion ;" 
•• Reflections on a Grave digging in Westminster Abbey." There is in 
this collection a poeia, " On the death of Stephen Grey, the Electri- 
cian ;*" which, on reading it, appeared to me to be undoubtedly John- 
soo's. I asked. Mrs. Williams whether it was not his. " Sir, (said she 
with some warmth,) I wrote that poem before 1 bad the honour of Dr. 
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Johnson's acquaintance." I, however, was so mnch impressed with my 
first notion, that I mentioned it to Johuson, repeating, at the same time, 
what Mrs. Williams had said. His answer was, " It is true, Sir, that 
she wrote it before she was acquainted with me ; but she has not told you 
that I wrote it all over again, except two lines." " The Fountains,f* 
a beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, written with exquisite simplicity, is 
one of Johnson's productions; and I cannot withhold from Mrs. Thrale 
the praise of being the author of that admirable poem, " The Three 
Warnings." 

He wrote this year a letter, not intended for publication, which has, 
perhaps, as strong marks of his sentiments and style, as any of his com* 
positions. The original isiu my possession. It is addressed to the late 
Mr. William Drummond, bookseller in Edinburgh, a gentleman of good 
family, but small estate, who took arms for the house of Stuart in 1745 ; 
and during his concealment in London, till the act of general pardon 
came out, obtained the acquaintance of Dr> Johnson, who justly esteemed 
him as a very worthy man. It seems, some of the members of the society 
in Scotland for propagating Christian knowledge had opposed the scheme 
of translating the holy scriptures into the Erse or Gaelick langnage, 
from political considerations of the disadvantage of keeping up the dis- 
tinction betwween the Highlanders and the other inhabitants of North* 
Britain. Dr. Johnson being informed of thin, I suppose by Mr. Drum- 
mood, wrote with a generous indignation as follows : 

" To Mr. William Drummond. 
" Sir, 

" 1 did not expect to hear that it could be, in an assembly convened 
for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a question whether any na- 
tion uninstructed in religion should receive instruction ; or whether that 
instruction should be imparted to them by a translation of the holy books 
into their own language. If obedience to the will of God be necessary 
to happiness, and knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, I know 
not how he that withholds this knowledge, or delays it, cau be said to love 
his neighbour as himself. He, that voluntarily continues ignorance, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces; as to him that should 
extinguish the tapers of a light-house, might, justly be imputed the ca- 
lamities of shipwreck. Christianity is the highest perfection of humanity ; 
and as no man is good but as he wishes the good of others, no man can 
be good in the highest degree, who wishes not to others the largest mea- 
sures of the greatest good. To omit for a year, or day, the most efficaci- 
ous method of advancing Christianity, in compliance with any purposes 
that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of' which 1 know not 
that the world has yet had an example, except in th« practice of the plan- 
ters in America, a race of mortals whom, I suppose, no other man wishes 
to resemble. 

" The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity the use of the bible ; 
but this prohibition, in few places now very rigorously enforced, is 
defended by arguments, which have for their foundation the care of 
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souls. To obscure, upon motives merely political, the light of revela- 
tion, is a practice reserved for the reformed ; and surely, the blackest 
midnight of popery is meridian sunshine to such a reformation. I am 
not very willing that any language should be totally extinguished. The 
similitude and derivation of languages afford the most undubitable proof 
of the traduction of nations, and the genealogy of mankind. They add 
often physical certainty to historical evidence; and often supply the onjy 
evidence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages which left 
no written monuments behind them. 

" Every man'6 opinions, at least his desires, are a little influenced by 
bis favourite studies. My zeal for languages may seem, perhaps, rather 
over-heated, even to those by whom I desire to be well esteemed. To 
those who have nothing in their thoughts but trade or policy, present 
power, or present money, I should not think it necessary to defend my 
opinions; but with men of letters I would not unwillingly compound, 
by wishing this continuance of every language, however narrow in its 
extent, or however incommodious for common purposes, till it is re posited 
in some version of a known book, that it may be always hereafter ex- 
amined and compared with other languages, and then permitting its 
disuse. For this purpose the translation of the bible is most to be 
desired. It is not certain that the same method will not preserve the 
Highland language, for the purposes of learning, and abolish it from 
daily use. When the Highlanders read the bible, they will naturally 
wish to have its obscurities cleared, and to know the history, collateral 
or dependant. Knowledge always desires increase; it is like fire, which 
must be kindled by some external agent, but which will afterwards pro- 
pagate itself. When they once desire to learn, they will naturally have 
recourse to the nearest language by which that desire can be gratified : 
and one will tell another that if he would attain knowledge, he must 
learn English. 

This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle than the gross- 
ness of real life will easily admit. Let it, however, be remembered, that 
the efficacy of ignorance has long been tried, and has not produced the 
consequence expected. Let knowledge, therefore, take its torn ; and let 
the patrons of privation stand awhile aside, and admit the Operation of 
positive principles. 

. Yoo will be pleased, Sir, to assure the worthy man who is employed 
in the new translation, that he has my wishes for his success ; and if here 
or at Oxford, I can be of any use, that I shall think it more than honour 
to promote bis undertaking. 

" 1 am sorry that 1 delayed so long to write. I am Sir, 

" Your most humble servant 
" Sam. Johnson." 

•• Johnson's-court, Fleetotreet, Aug. 13, 1766. 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made ashamed of their 
conduct, the benevolent undertaking was allowed to go on. 
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The following letters, though uot written till the year afar, being 
chiefly upon the same subject, are here inserted. 

To Mr. William Drummond. 
" Dear Sir, 

" That my letter should hare had such effects as you mention, 

gives me great pleasure. I hope you do not flatter me by imputing to 

me more good than I have really done* Those whom my arguments 

have persuaded to change their opinion, shew such modesty and candour 

as deserve great praise. 

" I hope the worthy translator goes diligently forward. He has a 
higher reward in prospect than any honours which this world can bestow* 
I wish I could be useful to him. 

" The publication of my letter, if it could be of use in a cause to 
which all other causes are nothing, I should not prohibit. But 6rst, I 
would have you to consider whether the publication will really do any 
good ; next, whether by printing and distributing a very small number, 
you may attain all that you propose ; and, what perhaps I should have 
aaid first, whether the letter, which 1 do not now perfectly remember, 
be fit to be printed. 

" If you can Consult Dr. Robertson, to whom I am a little known, I 
shall be satisfied about the propriety of whatever he shall direct. If he 
thinks that it should be printed, I entreat him to revise it ; there may, 
perhaps, be some negligent lines written, and whatever is amiss, he knows 
very well how to rectify. 

" Be pleased to let me know, from time to time, how this excellent 
design goes forward. 

"Make my compliments to young Mr. Druinmond, whom I hope 
you will live to see such as you desire him. 

".I have not lately seen Mr. Elphinstou, but believe him to be pros- 
perous. I shall be glad to hear the same of you, for 1 am, Sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
" Johnson' S'court, Fleet-street, April SI, 17*>7. 

To TUB SAME. 

!« Sir, 
" I returned this week from the country, after an absence of near 
six months, and found your letter with many others, which I should 
have answered sooner, if I had sooner seen them. 

" Dr. Kobertson*s opinion was surely right. Men should not be told 
of the fault which thsy have mended. I am glad the old language is 
taught, and honour the translator as a man whom God has distinguished 
by the high office of propagating his word. 

" I must take the liberty of engaging you in an office of charity. Mrs* 
Heely, the wife of Mr. Heely, who had lately some office in your theatre, 
is my near relation, and now in great distress. They wrote me word of 
their situation some time ago, to which I returned them an answer which 
raised hopes of more than it is proper for me to give them. Their repre- 
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teoiation of their affairs I have discovered to be such as cannot be trusted, 
and at this distance, though their case requires haste, I know not how to 
act. She, or her daughters, may be heard of at Canon gate Head. I 
must beg, Sir, that you will enquire after them, and let me know what 
is to be done. I am willing to go to ten pounds, and will transmit you 
such a sum, if upon examination you find it likely to be of use. If they 
are in immediate want, advance them what you think proper. What I 
could do, I would do for the woman, having no great reason to pay much 
regard to Heely himself. J 

" I believe you may receive some intelligence from Mrs. Baker, of 
the theatre^ whose letter 1 received at the same time with yours; and to 
whom, if you see her, you will make my excuse for the seeming neglect 
of answering her. 

Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be immediately return- 
ed to yon, or paid as you shall order. I trust wholly to your judgement. 

u I am, Sir, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

"London, Johnson' s-court, Fleet-street,' Oct* 24, 1767* 

Mr. Cuthbert Shaw,§ alike distinguished by his 'genius, misfortunes, 
and misconduct, published this year, a poem, called " The Race, by 
Mercurius Spur, Esq/* in which he whimsically made the living poets 
of England contend for pre-eminence of fame by running : 

" Prove by their heels the prowess of the head." 

la this poem there was the following portrait of Johnson : 

" Here Johnson comes, — unblest with outward grace, 

44 His rigid morals stamped upon his face. 

44 While strong conceptions straggle in his brain ; 

M (For even wit is brought to bed with pain :) 

44 To view him, porters with their loads would rest, 

"And babes cling frighted to the nurse's breast. 

M With looks convuls'd he roars in pompous strain, 

44 And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 

" The Nine, with terrotir struck, who ne'er had seen, 

* Aught human with so terrible a mien, 

" Debating whether they should stay or run, 

44 Virtue steps forth, and claims him for her son. ~ 

44 With gentle speech she warns him now to yield, 

" Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field j 

" But wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down, 

44 Since Fame, resolved bis various pleas to crown, 

** Though forc'd his present claim to disavow, 

* Had long reserv'd a chaplet for his brow. 

u He bows, obeys ; for time shall first expire, 
M Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire." 

J This is the person concerning whom Sir John Hawkins has thrown out very 
tin warrantable reflections both against Dr. Johnson and Mr. Francis Barber* 
S See an account of him in the European Magazine, Jan. 1786. 
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The Honourable Thomas Hervey and his lady hating unhappily dis- 
agreed, aod being about to separate, Johnson interfered as their friend, 
and wrote him a letter of expostulation, which I have not been able to 
find ; but the substance of it is ascertained by a letter to Johnson in an- 
swer to it, which Mr. Hervey "printed. The occasion of this correspon- 
dence between Or. Johnson and Mr. Hervey, was thus related to me by 
Mr. Beauclerk. " Tom Hervey had a great liking for Johnson, and in 
his will had left him a legacy of fifty pounds. One day he said to me, 
' Johnson may want this money now, more than afterwards. I have a 
mind to give it him directly. Will you be so good as to carry a fifty 
pound note from me to him ?' This I positively refused to do, as he 
might, perhaps, have knocked me down for insulting him, and have 
afterwards put the note in his pocket. But I said, If Hervey would 
write him a letter, and enclose a fifty pound note, T should take care to ' 
deliver it. He accordingly did write^him a letter, mentioning that be 
was only paying a legacy a little sooner. To his letter he added, * P. S. 
I am going to part with my wife.' Johnson then wrote to him, saying 
nothing of the note, but remonstrating with him against parting with 
his wife." 

When 1 mentioned to Johnson this story, in as delicate terms as I 
could, he told me that the fifty pound note was given to him by Mr. 
Hervey in consideration of his having written for him a pamphlet against 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who, Mr. Hervey imagined, was the 
author of an attack upon him ; but that it was afterwards discovered to 
be the work of a garreteer, who wrote " The Fool :" the pamphlet there- 
fore against Sir Charles was not printed. 

In February, 1 767, there happened one of the most remarkable in- 
cidents of Johnson's life, which gratified his monarchical enthusiasm, and 
which he loved to relate with all its circumstances, when requested by 
his friends. This was his being honoured by a private conversation with 
his Majesty, in the library at the Queen's house. He had frequently 
visited those splendid rooms and noble collection of books, which he used 
to say was more numerous and curious than he supposed any person 
could have made in the time • which the King had employed. Mr. Bar- 
nard, the librarian, took care that he should have every accommodation 
that could contribute to his ease and convenience, while indulging his 
literary taste in that place ; so that he had here a very agreeable resource 
at leisure hours. 

His Majesty ha%ingbeen informed of his occasional visits, was pleased 
to signify a desire that he should be told when Or. Johnson came next to 
the library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as soon 
as he was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat by the fire, 
he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment where 
the King was, and, in obedience to his Majesty's commands, mentioned 
that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty said he was at 
leisure, and would go to him ; upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the 
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candles that stood on the King's table, and lighted bit Majesty through 
a suite of rooms, till they came to a private door into the library, of 
which his Majesty had the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped 
forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him "Sir, here is the King/' Johnson started up, and stood 
still. His Majesty approached him, and at once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he came some- 
times to the library; and then mentioned his having heard that the 
Doctor had been lately at Oxford, asked him if he was not fond of going 
thither. To which Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond of going 
to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad to come back again. The 
Kingthen asked him what they were doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, 
he could not much commend their diligence, but that in some respects 
they were mended, for they had put their press under better regulations, 
and were at that time printing Polybius. He was then asked whether 
there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge". He answered, he 
believed the Bodleian was larger than any they had at Cambridge ; at 
the same time adding, " I hope, whether we have more books or not 
than they have at Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as 
they do." Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library was 
the largest, he aoswered, " All Souls library is the largest we have, ex- 
* cept the Bodleian." ' Ay, (said the King,) that is the public library. 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any thing. He answered, 
he was not, for he had pretty well told the world what he knew, and 
most now read to acquire more knowledge. The King, as it should 
seem with a view to urge him to rely on his own stores as an original 
writer, and to continue his labours, then said " I do not think you borrow 
snuch from any body.' 9 Johnsou said, he thought he had already done 
hie part as a writer. «" I should have thought so too, (said the King,) 
if you had not written so well." — Johnson observed to me, upon this, 
that " No man could have paid a handsomer compliment : and it was 
fit for a King to pay. It was decisive." When asked by another friend, 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, whether he made any reply to this high com- 
pliment, he answered, " No, Sir. When the King had said it, it was 
to be so. It was not for me to bandy civilities with my Sovereign. 
Perhaps no man who had spent his whole life in courts could have shewn 
a more nice and digni6ed sense of true politeness, than Johnson did in 
this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed he must have 
read a great deal ; Johnson answered, that he thought more than he read ; 
that he had read a great deal in the early part of his life, but having 
fallen into ill health, he had not been able to read much, compared with 
others : for instance, he said, he had not read much, compared with Dr. 
Warburton. Upon which the King said, that he heard Dr. War bur- 
ton was a man of such general knowledge, that you could scarce talk 
with him on any subject on which he was not qualified to apeak ; and 
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that his learning resembled Garrick's acting, in its universality. £ Hi* 
Majesty then talked of the controversy between Warburton and Lowtb, 
which he seemed to have read, aod asked Johuson what he thought of it* 
Johnson answered, " Warburton has most general* most scholastic learn* 
ing ; Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not know which of them 
calls names bestt" The King was pleased to say he was of the same 
opinion ; adding, " You do not think then, Dr. Johnson, that there was 
much argument in the case." Johuson said, he did not tbiuk there was. 
" Why truly, (said the King,) when once it comes to calling names, 
argument is pretty well at an end." 

His Majesty theu asked him what he thought of Lord Lytt el ton's hi*- 
tory, whrch was then just published. Johnson said, he thought hi* 
style pretty good, but he had blamed Henry the Second rather too much* 
" Why, (said the King,) they seldom do these things by halves." " No, 
Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to Kings." But fearing to be misunder- 
stood, he proceeded to explain himself; and immediately subjoined, 
" That for those who spoke worse of Kings than they deserved, he could 
find no excuse ; but that he could -more easily couceive how some might 
speak better of them than they deserved, without any ill intention; for. 
as Kings had much in their power to give, those who were favoured by 
them would frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate their praises : and as 
this proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly excusable, as far as 
errour could be excusable." 

The Kiug then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. Johnson 
answered, he was an ingenious man, but had no veracity ; and immedi- 
ately mentioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of that wrjter, that he 
had seen objects magnified to a much greater degree by using three or 
four microscopes at a time than by using one. " Now, (added Johnson.) 
every one acquainted with microscopes, knows, that the more of them 
be looks through, the less the object will appear." " Why, (replied the 
King,) this is not only telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily ; for, 
if that be the case, every one who can look through a microscope will be 
able to detect him." 

" I now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what had passed,) 
began to consider that 1 was depreciating this man in the estimation of 
bis Sovereign, and thought it was time for me to say something that 
might be more favourable." He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, 
notwithstanding, a very curious observer; and if he would have been 
contented to tell the world no more than he knew, he might have bees* 
• very considerable man, and needed not to have recourse to such mean 
expedients ro raise his reputation. 

The Kiug then talked of literary journals, mentioned particularly the 
Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson if it was well done. Johnson 

X The Reverend Mr. Strahan clearly recollects having been told by Johnson, 
that the King observed that Pope made Warburton a Bishop. " True, Sir. 
(said Johnson,) but Warbarton did more for Pope; he msde him a Christian:'* 
alluding, no doubt, to his iugcuious comments ou the "Essay on Man.'* 
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•aid, it Was formerly very well done, and gave some account of the per- 
sons who began it, and carried it on for some years : enlarging at the 
same time, on the nature and use of such works. The King then asked 
him if it was well done now. John sou answered, he had no reason to 
think that it was. The King then asked him if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom, except the Monthly atid 
Critical Reviews ; and on being answered there was no other, his Majesty 
asked which of them was the best ; Johnson answered, that the Monthly 
Review was done with most care, the critical upon the best principles ; 
adding that the authors of the Monthly Review were enemies to the. 
Church. This the King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical Transactions, when 
Johnson observed that they had now a better method of arranging their 
materials than formerly. *' Ay, (said the King,) they are obliged to Dr. 
Johnson for that ;" for his Majesty had heard and remembered the cir- 
cumstance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary biography of this 
country ably executed, and proposed to Dr. Johnsou to undertake it. 
Johnson signified his readiness to comply with his Majesty's wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his Majesty 
with profound respect, but still in his firm manly manner, with a sonorous 
voice, and never in that subdued tone which is commonly used at the 
levee and in the drawing room. After the King withdrew, Johnson 
shewed himself highly pleased with his Majesty's conversation, and 
gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, " Sir, they may talk of 
the King a* they will ; but he is the finest gentleman 1 have ever seen.'* 
And he afterwards observed .to Mr. Laugton, " Sir, his manners are those 
•f as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or 
Charles the Second." 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of Johnson's friends was col* 
lected round him to hear his account of this memorable conversation, 
jyr m Joseph Wart on, in his frank and lively manner, was very active in 
pressing him to mention the particulars. " Come now, Sir, this is an 
interesting matter ; do favour us with it." Johnson, with great good 
humour, complied. 

He told them, " I found his Majesty wished I should talk, and I 
made it my business to talk. I find it does a man good to be talked to 
by his Sovereign. In the first place, a man cannot be in a passion—*." 1 . 
Here some question interrupted him, which is to be regretted, as be 
certainly would have pointed out and illustrated mauy circumstances 
of advantage, from beiug in a situation, where the powers of the mind 
are at once excited to vigorous exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

Duriog all the time in which Dr. Johnson waf 'employed in relating 
to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds's the particulars ofwhatpwed 
between the King and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved upon a 
aopha at some distance, affecting not to join in the least in the tbger 
curiosity of the company. He assigned as a reason for his gloom au4 
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seeming inattention, that he apprehended Johnson had relinquished his 
purpose of furnishing him with a Prologue to his play, with the hopes 
of which be had been flattered ; but it was strongly suspected that be 
was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular honour Dr. Johnson 
had lately enjoyed. At length, the frankness and simplicity of his natural 
character prevailed. He sprung from the sopha, advanced to Joboson, 
and in a kind of flutter, from itaugining himself in the situation which 
he had just been hearing described, ei claimed, " Well, you acquitted 
yourtelf in this conversation better than I should have done; fori should 
have bowed and stammered through the whole of it." 

I received no letter from Johnson this year : nor have I discovered any 
of the correspondence^ he had, except the two letters to Mr. Drum mood, 
which have been inserted, for the sake of connection with that to the 
same gentleman in 1766. His diary affords no light as to his employment 
at this time. He passed three months in Lichfield : and 1 cannot omit 
an affecting and solemn scene there, as related by himself: 

? Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17* at about ten in the 
morniog, 1 took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine 
Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, and has been 
but little parted from us since. She buried my father, my brother, and 
my mother. She is now fifty-eight years old. 

" I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to part for ever ; 
that as Christian*, we should part with prayer ; aod that 1 would, if she 
was willing, say a short prayer beside her. She expressed great desire 
to hear me ; and held up her poor hands, as she lay in bed, with great 
fervour, while 1 prayed, kneeling by her, nearly in the following words : 

" Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness is over all 
thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy tervant, who is grieved with 
sickness. Grant that the sense of her weakness may add strength to her 
faith, and seriousness to her repentance. And great that by the help of 
thy Holy Spirit, after the pains and labours of this short life, we may 
all obtain everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ onr Lord, for 
whose sake hear onr prayers. Amen. Our father, &c. 

" f then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the greatest pain 
that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again in a 
better place. I expressed with swelled eyes, and great emotion of tender* 
nest, the same hopes. We kissed, and parted. 1 humbly hope to meet 
again, and to part no mnre."|| 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson as a harsh and 
stern character, let this tender and affectionate scene be candidly read ; 

J It is proper here to mention, that when I speak of his correspondence, I 
cousider it independent of the voluminous collection of letters which, in the 
course of many years, he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, which forms a separate part of 
his works ; and as a proof of the high estimation set on any thing which came 
from his pen, was sold by that lady for the sum of five hundred pounds. 

|| Prayers and Meditations, p. 77 and 78. 
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and let them then judge whether more warmth of heart, and grateful 
kindness, it often found in human nature. 

We have the following notice in hit devotional record : 

" Augutt 2, 1767. I have been disturbed and untettled for a long 
time, and have been without retolution to apply to study or to business, 
being hindered by sudden snatches.":); 

He however, furnished Mr. Adams with a Dedication* to the King of 
that iogeniout gentleman's " Treatise on the Globes/' conceived and 
expressed in such a manner as could not fail to be very grateful to a 
Monarch, distinguished for bit love of the sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of hit style, under the title of 
" Lexiphanes." Sir John Hawkins atcribet it to Dr. Kenrick ; but ita 
author was one Campbell, a Scotch purser in the navy. The ridicule 
consisted in applying Johnson's " words of large meaning," to insig- 
nificant matters, at if one thould put the armour of Goliath upon « dwarf* 
The contrast might be laughable % but the digoity of the armour must 
remain the same in all considerate minds. This malicious drollery, there- 
fore, it may easily be supposed, could do no harm to ita illustrious object* 

" To Ben net Langton, Esq. at Mil Rothwell's, Pbhfumer, in 

New Bond-Street, London. 
" Dear Sir, 
" That you have been all summer in London it one more reason 
for which I regret my long ttay in the country. I hope that you will 
not leave the town before my return. We have here only the chance 
•f vacancies, in the pasting carriages, and I have bespoken one that may, 
if it happens, bring me to town on the fourteenth of this month : but this 
tt not certain. 

" It will be a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. Williams ; I long 
to tee all my friends. " 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1767* M Sam. Johnson." 

It appears from his notes of the state of his mind, that he suffered 
great perturbation and distraction in 1768. Nothing of his writing was 
given to the public this year, eicept the Prologue* to his friend Gold- 
smith's comedy of " The Good-natured Man." The first lines of this 
Prologue are strongly characteristical of the dismal gloom of his mind ; 
which in his case, as in the case of all who are distressed with the same 
malady of imagination, transfers to others its own feelings. Who could 
suppose it was to introduce a comedy, when Mr. Bensley solemnly began, 

M Press*d with the load of life, the weary mind 
" Surveys the general toil of human kind." 

But this dark ground might make Goldsmith's humour shine the more* 

In the spring of this year, having published my " Account of Corsica, 

with the Journal of a Tour to that Island," I returned to London, very 

J Prayers and Meditations, p. 73- 
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desirous (o see Dr. Johnson, and hear him upon the subject. 1 found 
he was at Oxford, with his friend Mr. Chambers, who was now Vineriao 
Professor, and lived in New Inn Hall. Having had no letter from him 
since that in which he criticised the Lajiaity of my Thesis, and having 
been told by somebody that he was offended at my having put into my 
book an extract of his letter to me at Paris, I was impatient to be with 
him, and therefore followed him to Oxford, where I was entertained by 
Mr. Chambers, with a civility which I shall ever gratefully remember* 
1 found Dr. Johnson had sent a letter to me to Scotland, and that 1 had 
nothing to complain of but his being more indifferent to my anxiety than 
1 wished him to be. Instead of giving, with the circumstances of time 
and place, such fragments of his conversation as I preserved during thir 
visit to Oxford, 1 shall throw them together in continuation, 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think that the practice 
of the law, in some degree, hurt the fine feelings of honesty. Johnson* 
" Why no, Sir, if you act properly. You are not to deceive your cli- 
ents with, false representations of your opinion : you are not to tell lies 
to a judge." Boswell. "But what do you think of supporting a 
cause which you know to be bad ?" Johnson. " Sir, you do not know 
it to be good or bad till the judge determines it. 1 have said that your 
are to state facts fairly ; so that your thinking, or what you call kuow- 
ing, a cause to be bad, must be from reasoning, must be from your 
supposing your arguments to be weak and inconclusive. But, Sir, that 
is not enough. An argument which does not convince yourself, maw 
convince the judge to whom you urge it: and if it does convince him, 
why, then, Sir, you are wrong, and he is right. It is his business to 
judge; and you are not to be confident in your own opinion that a cause 
is bad, but to say all you can for your client, and hear thejudge's opinion*" 
Boswell. " But, Sir, does not affecting a warmth when you have no 
warmth, and appearing to be clearly of one opinion when you are ia 
reality of another opinion, does not such dissimulation impair one's ho- 
nesty ? Is there not some danger that a lawyer may put on the same 
mask in common life, in the intercourse with his friends ?" Johnson. 
" Why no, Sir. Every body knows you are paid for affecting warmth 
for your client ; and it is, therefore, properly no dissimulation : the 
moment you come from the bar you resume your usual behaviour. Sir, 
a man will no more carry the artifice of the bar into the common inter- 
course of society, thau a man who is paid for tumbling upon his hands 
will continue to tumble upon his hands when he should walk on his feet. 

Talking of some of the modern plays, he said, " False Delicacy" 
was totally void of character. He praised Goldsmith's " Good-natured 
Man;" said, it was the best comedy that had appeared since "The Pro- 
voked Husband," and that there had not been of late any such character 
exhibited on the stage as that of Croaker. I observed it was the Suspiriua 
of his Rambler. He said, Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed it 
from thence. " Sir, (continued he) there is all the difference in the 
world between characters of nature and characters of manners ; end thtr* 
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is the difference between the characters of Fielding and those of Richard- 
ton. Characters of manners are very entertaining; but they are to be 
understood; by a more superficial observer, than characters of nature, 
where a man must dive into the recesses .of the human heart." 

It always appeared to me that be estimated the compositions of Richard- 
sou too highly, and that he had an unreasonable prejudice against Field- 
ing* In comparing those two writers, he used this expression ; " that 
there was as gseat a difference between them as between a man who knew 
-how a watch was made, and a man who could tell the hour by looking 
en the dial-plate." Johnson used to quote with approbation a saying of 
Richardson'*, ". that the virtues of Fielding's heroes were the vices of a 
truly good man." 

Johnson proceeded ; " Even Sir Francis Wrooghead is a character of 
manners, though drawn with great humour." He then presented, very 
happily, all Sir Francis's credulous account to Manly of his being with 
" the great man," and securing a place. I asked him, if " The Suspici- 
ous Husband" did not furnish a well-drawu character, that of Ranger* 
Johnson : " No, Sir; Ranger is just a rake, and a lively young fellow, 
but no character" 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general subject of 
discussion. I found be had not studied it with much attention, but had 
only beard parts of it occasionally. He, however, talked of it, and said 
" 1 am of opinion that positive proof of fraud should not be required of 
the plaintiff, but that the Judges should decide according as probability 
shall appear to preponderate, granting to the defendant the presumption 
of filiation to be strong in his favour. And 1 think, too, that a good deal 
of weight should be allowed to the dying declarations, because they were 
spontaneous. There is a great difference between what is said withoutour 
being urged to it, and what is said from a kind of compulsion. If I praise 
a man's book without being asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, 
to which one may trust* But if an author asks me if I like his book, 
and 1 give him something like praise, it must not be taken as my real 
opinion." 

" I have not been troubled for a long time wiih authors desiring my 
opinion of their works. 1 used once to be sadly plagued with a man who 
wrote verses, but who literally had no other notion of a verse, but that 
it consisted of ten syllables. Lay your knife and your fork across your 

plate, was to him a verse : 

Lay your knife and your fork acrdss your plate. 
As he wrote a great number of verses, he sometimes by chance made 
good ones, though he did not know it." 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and goiog with me 
to the Hebrides, but said he would now content himself with seeing 
one or two of the most curious of them. He said, " Macau I ay, who 
writes the account of St* Kilda, set out with a prejudice against preju- 
dice, and wanted to be a smart modern thinker ; and yet he affirms for 
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a truth, that when a ship arrives there all the inhabitants are seized with 
a cold." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writer, took a great deal of pains 
to ascertain this fact, and attempted to account for it on physical prin- 
ciples, from the effect of effluvia from human bodies. Johnson, at 
another time, praised Macau lay for his " magnanimity" in asserting 
this wonderful story, because it was well attested. A Lady of Norfolk, 
by a letter to my friend Dr. Burney, has favoured me with the following 
solution : " Now for the explication of this seeming mystery, which ia 
so very obvious as, for that reason, to have escaped the penetration of 
Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well as that of the author*. Reading the 
book with my ingenious friend, the late Reverend Mr. Christian of Dock- 
ing— -after ruminating a little, * The cause, (says he,) is a natural one : 
The situation of St. Kilda renders a North-East wiod indispensably 
necessary before a stranger can land. The wind, not the stranger, oc- 
casions an epidemick cold :' If I am not mistaken, Mr. Macau lay ia 
dead ; if living, this solution might please him, as I hope it will Mr. Boa- 
well, in return for the many agreeable hours his works have afforded us.** 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for learning. " There 
is here, Sir, such a progressive emulation. The students are anxious 
to appear well to their tutors ; the tutors are anxious to have their pupil* 
appear well in the college; the colleges are anxious to have their sto- 
deots appear well in the University ; and there are excellent rules of dis- 
cipline in every college. That the rules are sometimes ill observed, may 
be true; but is nothing against the system. The members of an Uni- 
versity may, for a season, be unmindful of their duty. I am arguing for 
the excellency of the institution.'* 

Of Guthrie, he said, " Sir, he is a man of parts. He has do great 
regular fond of knowledge ; but by reading so long, and writing so long, 
be no doubt has picked up a good deal." 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, but had grown 
very weary before he left it. Roswell. " I wonder at that, Sir ; it ia 
your native place.'* Johnson. " Why, so is Scotland your native place.** 

Hit prejudice against Scotland appeared remarkably strong at this time. 
When 1 talked of our advancement in literature, " Sir, (ssid he,) yon 
have learnt a little from us, aud you thin^k yourselves very great men. 
Hume would never have written History, had not Voltaire written it 
before him. He is an echo of Voltaire." Boswell " But, Sir, we have 
Lord Karnes." Johnson. "You have Lord Karnes. Keep him ;' ha, ha, 
ha ! We don't envy you him. Do you ever see Dr. Robertson ?'* Boa- 
well. " Yes, Sir." Johnson. «* Does the dog talk of me ?** Boa- 
wem,. " Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves you." Thinking that I aaw 
had him in a corner, and being solicitous for the literary fame of my 
country, I pressed him for his opinion on the merit of Dr. Robertson's* 
History of Scotland. But, to my surprise, he escaped.— M Sir, I lova 
Robertson, and I won't talk of his book." 
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It it but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to add, that though 
he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he had too good taste not to be 
fully sensible of the merits of that admirable work. 

An essay, written by Dr. Deane, a Divine of the Church of England, 
maintaining the future life of brutes, by an explication of certain parts 
of the scriptures, was mentioned, and the doctrine insisted on by a gentle- 
man who seemed fond of curious speculation. Johnson, who did uot like 
to bear of any thing concerning a future state which was not authorised 
by the regular canons of orthodoxy, discouraged this talk ; and being 
offended at its continuation, he watched an opportunity. to give the gentle- 
man a blow of reprehension. So, when the poor speculatist, with a 
serious metaphysical pensive face, addressed him, " But really, Sir, 
when we see a very sensible dog, we don't know what to think of him." 
Johnson, rolling with joy at the thought which beamed in his eye, turned 
quickly round, and replied, " True, Sir ; and when we see a very fool- 
ish fellow, we don't know what to think of him" He then rose up, 
strided to the fire, and stood for some time laughing and exulting. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy, " That woodcocks, 
(said he,) fly over the northen countries, is proved, because they have 
been observed at sea. Swallows certaioly sleep all the winter. A num- 
ber of them conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
•II in a heap throw themselves underwater, and lye in the bed of a river.' 9 
He told us, one of his first essays was a Latin poem upon the glow-worm, 
I am sorry 1 did not ask where it was to be found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, he advised me to read 
Bell's Travels. I asked him whether 1 should read Du Halde's Ac- 
count of China, " Why yes, (said he) as one reads such a book ; that is 
to say, consult it." 

He talked of the hein oneness of the crime of adultery, by which the 
peace of families was destroyed. He said, " Confusion of progeny 
constitutes the essence of the crime ; and therefore a woman who breaks 
her marriage vows is much more criminal than a man who does it. A 
man, to be sure, is criminal in the sight of God ; but he does not do 
his wife a very material injury, if he does not insult her: if, for instance, 
from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals privately to her chambermaid. 
Sir, a wife ought not greatly to resent this. 1 would not receive home a 
daughter who had run away from her husband on that account. A wife 
sbonld study to reclaim her husband by more attention to please him. 
Sir, a man will not, once in a hundred instances, leave his wife and go 
to a harlot, if his wife has not been negligent of pleasing." 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviatioo from chastity should 
so absolutely ruin a young woman. Johnson. " Why no, Sir ; it is the 
great principle which she is taught. When she has given up that prin- 
ciple, »he has given up every notion of female honour and virtue, which 
are all included in chastity." 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he greatly admired and 
wished to marry, but was afraid of her superiority of talents. " Sir, 
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(said he,) you need Dot be afraid ; marry her. Before a year goes about, 
you'll find that reason much weaker, and that wit not so bright*" Yet 
the gentleman may be justified in bis apprehension by one of Dr« John- 
son's admirable sentences in his life of Waller : " He doubtless praised 
many whom he would have been afraid to marry ; and, perhaps, married 
one whom he would have been ashamed to praise* Many qualities coih 
tribute to domestic happiness, upon which poetry has no colours to be- 
stow : and many airs and sallies may delight imagination, which he who 
flatters them never can approve*" 

He praised Signor Baretti. " His account of Italy is a very entertain- 
ing book ; and, Sir, I know no mau who carries his head higher iu con* 
venation than Baretti* There are strong powers in his mind* He baa 
not, indeed, many hooks ; but with what hooks he has, he grapples very 
forcibly*'* 

At this time I observed upon the diaUplate of his watch a short Greek 
inscription, taken from the New Testament, Nv{ yap tpytrai, being the 
first words of our Saviour's solemn admonition to the improvement of 
that time which is allowed us to prepare for eternity ; " the night cometh 
when no man can work.' 9 He sometime afterwards laid aside this dial- 
plate ; and when I asked him the reason, he said, " It might do very 
well upon a clock which a man keeps in his closet ; but to have it upon 
his watch which he carries about with him, and which is often looked at 
by others, might be censured as ostentatioo**" Air. Steevens is now 
possessed of the dial-plate inscribed as above* 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time ; I was obliged to go to 
London, where I received his letter, which had been returned from 
Scotland. 

» «• To Jambs Boswell* Esq. 

" My Dbae Boswell, 
" I have omitted a long time to write to you, without knowing very 
well why* I could now tell why I should uot write; for who would write 
to men who publish the letters of their friends, without their leave ? Yet 
I write to you in spite of my caution, to tell you that I shall be glad to 
tee you, and that I wish you .would empty your head of Corsica, which 
I think has filled it rather too long* But, at all events, I shall be glad, 
very glad to see you* " I am, Sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 
« Oxford, March 23, 1768. " Sam. John sou." 

I answered thus : ^ 

" To Mr* Samuel Johnson* 

« My Dbae Sis, " London, 26th April, \?68. 

" I have received your last letter, which, though very short, and by 
no means complimentary, yet gave me real pleasure, because it contains 
these wot ds, 1 shall be glad, very glad to see you.'— Surely you have no 
reason to complain of my publishing a single paragraph of one of your 
letters ; the temptation to it was so strong. An irrevocable grant of your 
friendship, and your dignifying my desire of visiting Corsica with the 
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epithet of * a wise and noble curiosity,' are to me more'valoable than 
many of the grants of kings. 

" Bat how can yon bid me * empty my head of Corsica ?" My noble 
minded friend, do yoa not feel for an oppressed nation bravely struggling 
to be free ? Consider /airly what is the ease. The Corsicaus never re* 
ceived any kindness from the Genoese. They never agreed to be sub* 
ject to them. They owe them nothing, and when reduced to an abject 
state of slavery, by force, shall they not rise in the great cause of liberty 
and break the galling yoke? And shall not every liberal soul be warm 
for them ? Empty my head of Corsica! Empty it of honour, empty 
it of humanity, empty it of friendship, empty it of piety. No ! while 
I lite, Corsica and the cause of the brave islanders shall ever employ 

much of my attention, shall ever interest me in the sincerest manner, 

a a + + * * + 

" I am, &c. 

** James Boswbll." 
[" To Mas. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield, 
" My Dear Dear Love, " Oxford, Apr. 16, 1768. 

" You have had a very great loss. To lose an old friend, is to be 
cut off from a great part of the little pleasure that this life allows. But 
such is the condition of our nature, that as we live on we must see those 
whom we love drop successively, and find our circle of relation grow less 
and less, till we are almost unconnected with the world ; and then it 
must soon be our turn to drop into the grave. There is always this con- 
solation, that we have one Protector who can never be lost but by our 
fault, and every new experience of the uncertainty of all other comforts 
should determine us to fix our hearts where true joys are to be found. 
'All onion with the inhabitants of earth must in time he broken; and all 
the hopes that terminate here, must on [one] part or other end in disap- 
pointment. 

" 1 am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not leave you alone. 
Pay my respects to them, and the Sewards, and all my friends. When 
Mr. Porter comes, he will direct you. Let me know of his arrival, and 
I will write to him. 

" When 1 go back to London, I will take care of your reading glass* 
Whenever I can do any thing for you, remember, my dear darling, that 
one of *ny greatest pleasures is to please you. 

" The punctuality of your correspondence I consider as a proof of 
great regard. When we shall see each other, 1 know not, but let us often 
think on each other, and think with tenderness. Do not forget me in 
your prayers. I have for a long time back been very poorly ; but of 
what use is it to complain ? 

" Write often, for your letters always give great pleasure to, 

u My dear, 
" Your most affectionate, 

" And most humble servant, 

M Sam. Johnson."] 
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Upon his arrival ia London in May, he surprized me one morning 
with a visit at my lodging in .Half-Moon street, was quite satisfied with 
my explanation, and was in the kindest and most agreeable frame of 
mind. As be had objected to a part of one of his letters being pub- 
lished, 1 thought it right to take this opportunity of asking him expli- 
citly whether it would be improper to publish his letters after his 
death. His answer was, " Nay, Sir, when 1 am dead, you may do as 
you will." 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of popular liberty. 
* They make a rout about universal liberty, without considering that 
all that is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed by individuals, is pri- 
vate liberty. Political liberty is good only so far as it produces private 
liberty. Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the press, which you know is 
a constant topic. Suppose you and I and two hundred more were 
restrained from printing our thoughts : what then ? What propor- 
tion would that restraint upon us bear to the private happiness of 
the nation." 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint as light and 
insignificant, was a kind of sophistry in which he delighted to indulge 
himself, in opposition to the extreme laxity for which it has been fashion- 
able for too many to argue, when it is evident, upon reflection, that the 
very essence of government is restraint ; and certain it is, that as govern- 
ment produces rational happiness, too much restraint is better than too 
little. But when restraint is unnecessary, and so close as to gall those 
who are subject to it, the people may and ought to remonstrate ; and, 
if relief is not granted, to resist. Of this manly and spirited principle, 
no man was more convinced than Johnson himself. 

About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him, through my sides, in a 
pamphlet, entitled "An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. occasioned by 
his having transmitted the moral Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans." 1 was at first inclined to an* 
swer this pamphlet ; but Johnson, who knew that my doing so would 
only gratify Kenrick, by keeping alive what would soon die away of it- 
self, would not suffer me to take any notice of it. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful negro servant, made 
him so desirous of his further improvement, that he now placed him at 
a school at Bishop Stortford, in Hertfordshire. This humane attention 
does Johnson's heart much honour. Out of many letters which Mr. 
Barber received from his master, he has preserved three, which he kindly 
gave me, and which 1 shall insert according to their dates. 

" To Mr. Francis Barber. 
•• Dear Francis, 

" I have been very much out of order, lam glad to hear that yon are 
well, and design to come soon to you. I would have you stay at Mrs. Clapp's 
for the present, till I can determine what we shall do. Be a good boy* 
" My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Fowler. I am 

" Your's affectionately, 
" May 28, 176*8. « Sam. Job* so* ." 
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Soon afterwards, he tapped at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the 
Strand, with a company whom 1 collected to meet him. There were 
Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Douglai, now Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Mr. Langton, Dr. Robertson the Historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and 
Mr. Thomas Davies, who wished much to be introduced to these emi- 
nent Scotch literati ; bnt on the present occasion he had very little op- 
portunity of hearing them talk, for with an excess of prudence, for 
which Johnson afterwards found fault with them, they hardly opened 
their lips, and that only to say something which they were certain would 
not expose them to the sword of Goliath ; such was their anxiety for 
their fame when in the presence of Johnson. He was this evening in 
remarkable vigour of mind, and eager to exert himself in conversation, 
which he did with great readiness and fluency ; but I am sorry to find 
that I have preserved but a small part of what passed. - 

He allowed high praise to Thomson, as a poet ; but when one of the 
company said he was also a very good man, our moralist contested this 
with very great warmth, accusing him of gross sensuality and licentious- 
ness of manners. I was very much afraid that in writing Thomson's 
life, Dr. Johnson would have treated his private character with a stern 
severity, but I was agreebly disappointed ; and 1 may claim a little 
merit in it, from my having been at pains to send him authentic accounts 
of the affectionate and generous conduct of that poet to his sisters, one 
of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster, of Lanark, I knew, 
and was presented by her with three of his letters, one of which Dr. Johu- 
son has inserted in his life. 

He was vehement against old .Dr. Mountey, of Chelsea College, as 
"a fellow who swore and talked bawdy." " I have often been in his 
company, (said Dr. Percy,) and never heard him swear or talk bawdy." 
Mr. Davies, who sat next to Dr. Percy, hating after this had some con- 
versation aside with him, made a discovery which, in his zeal to pay 
court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly proclaimed aloud from the foot of the 
table: " O, Sir, 1 have found out a very good reason why Dr. Percy 
never heard Mounsey swear or talk bawdy, for he tells me he never saw 
him but at the Duke of Northumberland's table. " And so, Sir, (said 
Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. Percy) you would shield this mau from the 
charge of swearing and talking bawdy, because he did not do so at the 
Duke of Northumberland's table. Sir, you might as well tell us that 
you had seen him hold up his hand at the Old Bailey, and he neither 
swore nor talked bawdy ; or that you had seen him in the cart at Ty- 
burn, arid he neither swore nor talked bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, that 
you presume to controvert what I have related ?" Dr. Johnson's ani- 
madversion wat uttered in such a manner, that Dr. Percy seemed to be 
displeased, and *oon afterwards left the company, of which Johnson did 
not at that time take any notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treated him with 
little respect as an author. Some of as endeavoured to support the Dean 
of St. Patrick's, by various arguments. One iu particular praised his 
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« Conduct of the Allies." Johnson. " Sir, his < Conduct of the Allies,' 
in a performance of very little ability." " Sorely, Sir, (said Dr. Douglas,) 
you must allow it has strong facts."} Johnson. " Why yes, Sir ; but 
what is that to the merit of the composition ? In the Sessions-paper of 
the Old Bailey there are strong facts. Housebreaking is a strong fact ; 
and murder is a mighty strong fact ; but is great praise due to the his- 
torian of those strong facts ? No, Sir, Swift has told what he had to teU 
distinctly enough, hut that is all. He had to count ten, and he baa 
counted it right."— Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting at an 
informer, had been the occasion of his talking somewhat too harshly to 
his friend Dr. Percy, for which probably, when the first ebullition waa 
over, he felt some compunction, he took an opportunity to give him a 
hit : so added, with a preparatory laugh, " Why, Sir, Tom Davit* 
might have written * the Conduct of the Allies." Poor Tom being 
suddenly dragged into ludicrous notice in presence of the Scottish 
Doctors, to whom he was ambitious of appearing to advantage, was 
grievously mortified. Nor did his punishment rest here ; for upon sub- 
sequent occasions, whenever he, " statesman all o'er,"|| assumed a strati* 
ing importance, I used to hail him—" the Author of the Conduct of the 
Allies." 

When I called upon Dr. Johnsou next morning, I found him highly 
satisfied with his colloquial powers the preceding evening. Well, (said 
he,) we had good talk." Boswell. " Yes, Sir ; but you tossed and 
gored several persons." 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglingtoune, who loved wit more than 
wine, and men of genius more thun sycophants, had a great admiration 
of Johnson ; but from the remarkable elegance of his own manners, was, 
perhaps, too delicately sensible of the roughness which sometimes ap- 
peared in Johnson's behaviour. One evening about this time, when his 
Lordship did me the honour to sup at my lodgings with Dr. Robertson 
and several other men of literary distinction, he regretted that Johnson 
had not been educated with more refinement, and lived more in polished 
society. " No, no, my Lord, (said Signior Baretti,) do with him what 
you would, he would always have been a bear." " True, (answered the 
Earl, with a smile,) but he would have been a dancing bear." 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the world to 
Johnson's prejudice, by applying to him the epithet of a bear, let me 
impress upon my readers a just and happy saying of my friend Goldsmith, 

• 

X My respectable friend, upon reading this passage, observed, that he pro* 
bably must have said not simply " strong facts/' but " strong facts well arranged," 
His Lordship, however, knows too well the value of writteu documents to 
insist on setting his recollection against my notes taken at the time. He does 
not attempt to traverse the record. The fact, perhaps, may have been, either 
that the additional words escaped me in the noise of a numerous company, or 
that Dr. Johnson, from bis impetuosity, and eagerness to seise an opportunity 
to make a lively retort* did not allow Dr. Douglas to finish his sentence. 

II See the hard drawing of him in Churchill's Rosciao. 
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who knew bim well; "Johnson, to be sure, baa a roughness in his 
manner ; but no man alive has a more tender heart. He has nothing of 
the bear but his skin" 

In 1769, so far as I can discover, the public was favoured with nothing 
of Johnson's composition, either for himself or any of his friends. His 
"Meditations too strongly prove that he suffered much both in body 
and mind ; yet was he perpetually striviog against evil, and nobly en- 
deavouring to advance his intellectual and devotional improvement. 
Every generous aud grateful heart must feel for the distresses of so eminent 
• benefactor to mankind ; and now that his unhappiness is certainly 
known, roust respect that dignity of character which prevented him from 
complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London, Johnson had now the honour of being appointed 
Professor in Ancient Literature.^; In the course of the year he wrote 
some letters to Mrs. Thrale, passed some part of the summer at Oxford 
and at Lichfield, and when at Oxford he wrote the following letter : 

" To the Reverend Mr, Thomas Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 
" Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of your 
College, 1 promised to recom pence the college for that permission, by 
adding to their books a Baskerville's Virgil. I have now sent it, and 
desire you to reposit it oh the shelves in my name.|| 

" If you will be pleased to let me know when you have an hour of 
leisure, I will drink tea with you. 1 am engaged for the afternoon, to- 
morrow and 00 Friday : all my mornings are my own.§ 

" I am, &c. 
« May 3 1, 1769. " Sam. Johnson. 

I came to London in the autumn, and having informed him that I was 
going to be married in a few momths, 1 wished to have as much of his 

Jin which place he has been succeeded by Bennet Langton, Esq. When 
that truly religious gentleman was elected to this honorary Professorship, at 
the same time that Edward Gibbon, Esq. noted for introducing a kind of 
sneering infidelity into his Historical Writings, was elected Professor in Ancient 
History, in the room of Dr. Goldsmith, I observed that it brought to my mind, 
m Wicked Will Whiston and good Mr. Ditton. 1 — I am now also of that ad- 
mirable institution as Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, by the favour of 
the Academicians, and the approbation of the Sovereign. 

R "It has this inscription in a blank- leaf: < Nunc librum D. D. SamuelJohn- 
saw, to quod hie loci studiis interdum vacant.' Of this library, which is an old 
room, he was very food. On my observing to him that some of the 
libraries of the University were more commodious and pleasant for 
study, as being more spacious and airy, he replied, * Sir, if a man has a mind 
to prance, he must study at Christ-Church and All-Souls." 

J " During this visit he seldom or never dined out He appeared to be 
deeply engaged in some literary work, Miss Williams was now with bim at 
Oxford." 
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conversation as I could before engaging in a state of life which would 
probably keep me more in Scotland, and prevent me seeing him so often 
as when I was a single man : but I found he was at Brighthelmstone 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I was very sorry that I had not his company 
with me at the Jubilee, in honour of S ha k a pea re, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, the great poet's native town. Johnson's connection both with 
Shakspeare and Garrick founded a double claim to his presence; and it 
would have been highly gratifying to Mr. Garrick. Upon this occasion. 
I particularly lamented that he had not that warmth of friendship for bis 
brilliant pupil, which we may suppose would have had a benignant effect 
on both. When almost every man of eminence in the literary world was) 
happy to partake in this festival of genius, the absence of Johnson could 
not but be wondered at and regretted. The only trace of bim there, was 
in the whimsical advertisement of a haberdasher, who sold Shakspeariam 
ribbands of various dyes ; and, by way of illustrating their appropriation 
to the bard, introduced a line from the celebrated Prologue at the open- 
ing of Drury-lane Theatre : 

? Each change of many-colow'd life he drew.** 

From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the following letter, 
which they who may think that I ought to have suppressed, must have 
less ardent feelings than I have always avowed. J 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

"Dear Sib, 

" Why do you charge me with unkindness ? I have omitted nothing 

that could do you good, or give you pleasure, unless it be that I have 

forborne to tell you my opinion of your " Account of Corsica." I believe 

my opinion, if you think well of my judgement, might have given you 

Jin the Preface to my Account of Corsica, published in 1768, I thus ex- 
press myself: 

" He who publishes a book affecting not to be an author, and professing an 
indifference for literary fame ; may possibly impose upon many people such an 
idea of hia consequence as he wishes may be received. For my part, I should 
be proud to be known as an author, and I have an ardent ambition for literary 
fame; for, of all possessions I should imagine literary fame to be be the most 
valuable. A man who has been able to furnish a book, which has been ap- 
proved by the world, has established himself as a respectable character in dis- 
tant society without any danger of having that character lessened by the ob- 
servation of his weaknesses. To preserve an uniform di gutty among those who 
see us every day, is hardly possible ; and to aim at it, must put us under the 
fetters of perpetual restraint The author of an approved book may allow hia 
natural disposition an easy play, and yet indulge the pride of superior genius, 
when he considers that by those who know him only as an author, he never 
ceases to he respected. Such an author, when in his hours of gloom and dis- 
content, may have the consolation to think, that his writings are, at that very 
time, giving pleasure to numbers; and such an author may cherish the hope 
of being remembered after death, which has been a great object to the noblest 
minds in all ages.'* 
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pleasure ; but when it is considered bow much vanity is excited by praise, 
I am not sure that it would have done you good. Your History is like 
other histories, but your Journal is in a very high degree curious and 
delightful. There is between the history and the journal that difference 
which there will always be found between notions borrowed from with* 
out, and notions generated within. Your history was copied from books ; 
your journal rose out of your own experience and observation.. You ex- 
press images which operated strongly upon yourself, and you have 
impressed them with great force upon your readers. I know not whether 
1 could name any narrative by which curiosity is better excited, or better 
gratified. 

I am glad that you are going to be married ; and as 1 wish you well 
in things of less importance, wish you well with proportionate ardour in 
this crisis of your life. What I can contribute to your happiness, I should 
be very unwilling to withhold; for I have always loved and valued you, 
and shall love you and value you still more, as you become more regular 
and useful : effects which a happy marriage will hardly fail to produce. 

" 1 do not find that I am likely to come back very soon from this 
place. 1 shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer ; and a fortnight is a long 
time to a lover absent from his mistress. Would a fortnight ever have 
ao end ? " I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
" Brighthelmstone, " Sam. Johnson." 

Sept. 9, 1769, 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and 1 continued the 
practice of making notes of his conversation, though not with so much 
assiduity as I wi»h I had done. At this time, indeed, I had a sufficient 
excuse for not being able in appropriate so much time to my journal; 
for General Paoli, after Corsica had been overpowered by the monarchy 
of France, was now no longer at the head of his brave countrymen, but 
having with difficulty escaped from his native island, had sought an 
asylum in Great-Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my pleasure, 
to attend much upon him. Such particulars of Johnson's conversation at 
this period as 1 have committed to writing, I shall here introduce, with* 
out any strict attention to methodical arrangement. Sometimes short 
Dotes of different days shall be blended together, and sometimes a day 
may seem important enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Sunday kept with rigid severity and gloom, 
but with a gravity and simplicity of behaviour. 

I told him that David Hume.had made a short collection of Scotticisms* 
•• I wonder, («a»d Johnson,) that he should find them," J 

He would not admit the importance of the question concerning the 
legality of general warrants. " Such a power (he observed,) must be 
vested in every government, to answer particular cases of necessity ; and 

J The first edition of Hume's History of England was full of Scotticisms, 
many of which he corrected in subsequent editions. 
No. 4. 2 M 
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there can be no just complaint but when it is abused, for which those 
who administer government must be answerable. It is a matter of sucb 
indifference, a matter about which the people care so very little, that 
were a man to be sent over Britain to offer them an exemption from it at 
a halfpenny a piece, very few would purchase it." This was a specimen 
of that laxity of talking, which i had heard him fairly acknowledge ; 
for surely, while the power of granting general warrants was supposed to 
be legal, and" the apprehension of them hung over our heads, we did uot 
possess that security of freedom, congenial to our happy constitution* 
and which, by the intrepid exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has been happily 
established. 

He said, " The duration of Parliament, whether for seven years or the 
life of the King, appears to me so immaterial, that I would not give half 
a crown to turn the scale one way or the other. The habeas corpus is the 
single advantage which our government has over that of other countries." 

On the 30th of September we dmed together at the Mitre. I attempted 
to argue for the superior hap pi u ess of the savage life, upon the usual 
fanciful topicks. Johnson. "Sir, the/e can be nothing more false. 
The savages have no bodily advantages beyond those of civilized men. 
They have not better health ; and as to care or mental uneasiness, they 
are not above it, but below it, like bears. No, Sir ; you are not to talk 
such paradox : let me have no more on't. It cannot entertain, far less 
can it instruct. Lord Mouboddo, one of your Scotch Judges, talked a 
great deal of such nonsense.. 1 suffered him, but I will not suffer 
you." Boswell. «• But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk such nonsense?" 
Johnson. " True, Sir, but Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, 
and laughs at the world for staring at him." Boswell. " How so, 
Sir?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense so well, 
must know that he is talking nonsense. But 1 am afraid* (chuckling 
and laughing,) Monboddo does not know that he is talking nonsense."^ 
Boswell. " Is it wrong then, Sir, to affect singularity, in order to 
make people stare?" Johnson. "Yes, if you do it by propagating 
error: and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is in human nature 
a general inclination to make people stare ; and every wise roan has him* 
•elf to cure of it, and does cure himself. If you wish to make people 
stare by doing better than others, why, make them stare .till they 
stare their eyes out. But consider how easy it is to make people stare, 
by being absurd. I may do it by going into a drawing-room without 
my shoes. You remember the gentleman in the ' Spectator,' who had 
a commission of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme singularity, 

X His Lordship having frequently spoken iu an abusive manner of Dr. John- 
son, in my company, I on one occasion during the life-time of my illustrious 
friend could not refrain from retaliation, and repeated to him this saying. He 
has since published I don't kuow how many pages in one of his curious books, 
attempting, in much anger, but with pitiful effect, to persuade mankind that 
my illustrious friend was not the great and good man which they esteemed and 
ever will esteem him to be. 
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such as never wearing a wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, abstractedly, 
the uight-cap was the best: but, relatively the advantage was over- 
balanced by hit making the boys run after him." 

Talking of a London life, he said, " The happiness of London is not 
to be conceived but by those who have been it it. 1 will venture to say, 
there is more learning and science within the circumference of ten miles 
from where we now sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom." Boswell. 
**The only disadvantage is the great distance at which people live from 
one another." Johnson. "Yes, Sir; but that is occasioned by the large- 
ness of it, which is the cause of all the other advantage*." Boswell. 
" Sometimes I have been in the humour of wishing to retire to a desert." 
Johnson. "Sir, you have desert enough in Scotland." 

Although 1 had promised myself a great deal of instructive conversa- 
tion with him on the conduct of the married state, of which I had then 
a near prospect, he did not say much upon that topic. Mr. Seward 
heard him once say, that " a man has a very bad chance for happiness 
in that state, unless he marries a woman of very strong and fixed principles 
of religion. He maintained to me contrary to the common notion, that 
a woman wonld not be the worse wife for being learned ; in which, from 
all that I have observed of Artemisia*, I humbly differed from him* 
That a woman should be sensible and well informed, 1 allow to be a 
great advantage; and think that Sir Thomas Overbury,J in his rude 
versification, has very judiciously pointed out that degree of intelligence 
which is to be desired in a female companion : 

" Give me, next good, an understanding wife, 

** By Nature wise, not learned by much art ; 
M Some knowledge on her side will all my life 

" More scope of conversation impart ; • 
44 Besides, her in borne virtue fortifie ; 
"They are most firmly good, who best know why." 

When I ceusured a gentleman of my acquaintance for marrying a 
second time, as it shewed a disregard of his first wife, he said, "Not 
at all, Sir. On the contrary, were he not to marry again, it might 
be concluded that his first wife had given him a disgust to marriage; 
but by taking a second wife he pays the highest compliment to the first, 
by shewing that she made him so happy as a married man, that he wishes 
to be so a second time." So ingenious a turn did he give to this delicate 
question. And, yet, on another occasion, he owned that he once had 
almost asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that she would not marry again, 
but had checked himself. Indeed I cannot help thinking, that in his 
case the request would have been unreasonable; for if Mrs. Johnson 
forgot, or thought it no injury to the memory of her first love,— the 
husband of her youth and the father of her children,— to make a second 
marriage, why should she be precluded from a third, should she be so 
inclined ? In Johnson's persevering fond appropriation of his Tctly, 
even after her decease, he seems totally to have over-looked the prior 

t" A Wife," a poem, 1614. 
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claim of the honest Birmingham trader. 1 presume that her having been 
married before bad, at times, given him some uneasiness ; for I remember 
bis observing upon the marriage of one of our common friends, " He 
has done a very foolish thing. Sir ; he has married a widow, when he 
might have had a maid." 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had last year the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. Johnson's one morning, and had conver- 
sation enough with her to admire her talents ; and to shew her that £ 
was as Johnsonian aa herself. Dr. Johnson had probably been kind 
enough to speak well of me, for this evening he delivered me a very polite 
card from Mr. Thrale and her, iuviting me to Streatham. 

On the 5th of October I complied with this obliging invitation, and 
found, at an elegant villa, six miles from town, every circumstance that 
can make society pleasing. Johnson, though quite at home, was yet 
looked up to with an awe, tempered by affection, and seemed to be equally 
the care of bis host and hostess. 1 rejoiced at seeing him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with good humoured pleasantry* 
which gave me, though no bigot to national prejudices, au opportunity 
for a little contest with him. I having said that England was obliged to 
us for gardeners, almost all their good gardeners being Scotchmen :— 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, that is because gardening is much more neces- 
sary amongst you than with us, which makes so many of your people 
learn it. It is all gardening with you. Things which grow wild here* 
must be cultivated with great care in Scotland. Pray now (throwing 
himself back in his chair and laughing,) are you ever able to bring the 
sloe to perfection ?" 

I boasted that we had the honour of being the first to abolish the on- 
hospitable, troublesome, and ungracious custom of giving vails to ser- 
vants. Johnson. " Sir, you abolished vails, because you were too poor 
to be able to give them." 

Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the merit of Prior. He attacked 
him powerfully ; said he wrote of love like a man who had never felt it : 
his love verves were college verses; and he repeated the song " Alexig 
shuun'd his fellow swains,*' &c. in so Indicrous a manner, as to make 
us all wonder how any one could have been pleased with such fantastical 
stuff. Mrs. Thrale stood to her gun with great courage, in defence of 
amorous ditties, which Johnson despised, till he at last silenced her 
by saying, " My dear Lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense can be 
defended but by nonsense. 9 ' 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick's talents lor light gay poetry ; and, 
as a specimen, repeated his song in " Florizel and Perdita," and dwelt 
with peculiar pleasure ou this line ; 

" I'd smile with the simple, and feed with the poor." 
Johnson. " Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do. Poor David ! 
Smile with the simple ; — What folly is that ? And who would feed with 
the poor that can help it ? No, no ; let me smile with the wise, and 
feed with the rich." 1 repeated this sally to Garrick, tad wondered to 



J 
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find his feasibility as a writer not a little irritated by it. To sootb him, 
I observed, that Johnson spared none of us ; and I quoted the passage in 
Horace, in which he compares one who attacks his friend for the sake of 
a laugh, to a poshing ox, that is marked by a bunch of hay put upon 
his iiorus : fcenum habet in cornu. " Ay, (said Gar rick, vehemently,) 
he has a whole mow of it." 

Talking of history, Johnson said, " We may know historical facts to 
be true, as we may know facts in common life to be true. Motives are 
generally unknown. We cannot trust to the characters we find in history, 
unless when they are drawn by those who knew the persons ; as those, for 
instance, by Sallustand by Lord Clarendon." 

He would not allow much merit to Whitfield's oratory. " His popu- 
larity. Sir, (said he,) is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his manner. 
He would be followed by crowds were be to wear a night-cap in the puU 
pit, or were he to preach from a tree." 

I know not from what spirit of contradiction he burst out into a violent 
declamation against the Corsicans, of whose heroism I talked in high 
terms. " Sir, (said he,) what is all this rout about the Corsicaus ? 
They have been at war with the Genoese for upwards of twenty years, 
and have never yet taken their fortified towns. They might have bat- 
tered down their walls, and reduced them to powder in twenty years. 
They might have polled the walls in pieces, and cracked the stones with 
their teeth in twenty years." It was in vain to argue with him upon the 
want of artillery : he was not to be resisted for the moment. 

On the evening of October 10, f presented Dr. Johnson to General 
Paoli. I had greatly wished that two men, for whom 1 had the highest 
esteem, should meet. They met with a manly ease, mutually conscious 
of their own abilities, and of the abilities of each other. The General 
spoke Italian, and Dr. Johnson English, and understood one another very 
well, with a little aid of interpretation from me, in which I compared 
myself to an isthmus which joins two great continents. Upon Johnson's 
approach, the General said, " From what I have read of your works, 
Sir, and from what Mr. Boswell has told me of you I have long held you 
in great veneration." The General talked of languages being formed 
on the particular notions and manners of a people, without knowing 
which, we cannot know the language. We may know the direct signi- 
fication of single words ; but by these no beauty of expression, no sally 
of genius, no wit is conveyed to the mind. All this must be by allusion 
to other ideas, " Sir, (said Johnson,) you talk of language, as if you 
had never done any thing else but study it, instead of governing a nation." 
The. General said, " Questo e un troppo gran complimento ;" this is too 
^great a compliment. Johnson, answered, " 1 should have thought so, 
Sir, if I had not heard you talk." The Geueral asked him what ha 
thought of the spirit of infidelity which was so prevalent. Johnson. 
" Sir, this gloom of infidelity, 1 hope, is only a transient cloud passing 
through the hemisphere, which will soon be dissipated, and the sun break 
forth with his usual splendour." " You think then, (said the General,] 
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that they will change their principles like then- clothe*." Johnson* 
.** Why, Sir, if they bestow no more thought on principles than on dress, 
it must be so." The General said, that " a great part of the fashionable 
infidelity was owing to a -desire of shewing courage. Men who have no 
opportunities of shewing it as to things in this life, take death and futurity 
as objects en which to display it." Johnson. " That is mighty foolish 
affectation. Fear is one of the passions of human nature, of which it ia 
impossible to divest it. You remember that the Emperor Charles V # 
when he read upon the tomb-stone of a Spanish nobleman, * Here lies one 
who never knew fear,' wittily said, ' Then he never snuffed a candle with 
his 6ngers." 

He talked a few words of French to the General: but finding he did 
Dot do it with facility, he asked for pea, ink, and paper, and wrote the 
following note ; 

J'ai lu dans la geographic de Lucas de Linda un Pater-nosier ecrit dans 
une langue tout d-fait differente de f ltalienne, et de toutes autres let- 
quelle* se derivent du Latin, Vauteur Vappelle linguam Corsicse rosti- 
eam ; eUe a peut-etre passe, pen d peu ; mats elle a certainement prevalue 
autrefois dans les mont agues et dans la campagne. Le mime auteur dit 
ia meme chose enparlant de Sardaigne ; quily a deux tongues dans Piste, 
une des titles, V autre de la campagne, 1 

The General immediately informed him that the lingua rustica was 
in Sardinia. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and drank tea till late in the night. 
He said, " General Paoli had the loftiest port of any man he had ever 
seen. He denied that military men were always the best bred men. 
" Perfect good breeding, he observed, consists in having no particular 
mark of any profession^ but a general elegance of manners : whereat, 
in a military man, you can commonly distinguish the brand of a soldier, 
Vhomme oVepie" 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of the perplexed ques- 
tion of fate and free will, which I attempted to agitate: " Sir, (said be,) 
we know our will is free, and therc % s an end on't." 

He honoured me with his company at dinner 00 the l6th of October* 
at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Gar- 
rick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bickerstaff, and Mr. Thomas 
Da vies. Garrick played round him with a fond vivacity, taking bold 
of the breast of his coat, and, -looking up in his face with a lively arch- 
ness, complimented him on the good health which he seemed then to 
enjoy ; while the sage, shaking his head, beheld him with a gentle com- 
placency. One of the company not being come at the appointed hour, 
1 proposed, as usual upon such occasions, to order dinner to be served ; 
adding, " Ought six people to be kept waiting for one ?" " Why, yes, 
(answered Johnson, with a delicate humanity,) if the one will suffer more 
by your sitting down, than the six will do by waiting." Goldsmith, to 
divert the tedious minutes, strutted about, bragging of his dress, and I 
believe was seriously vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully prone to 
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Mich impressions, " Come, come, (said Garrick,) talk no more of thaU 
You arc, perhaps, the worst—* eh, eh ?"— -Goldsmith was eagerly attempt* 
iug to interrupt him, when Garrick weiit on, laughing ironically, " Nay, 
you will always look like a gentleman : but I am talking of being well 
or ill drest," " Well, let me tell yon, (said Goldsmith,) when my taylor 
brought home my bloom -coloured coat, he said, ' Sir, I hare a favour 
to beg of you. When any body asks you who made your clothes, be 
pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water-lane." Johm- 
aoN. " Why, Sir, that was because he knew the strange colour would 
attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see 
bow well he could make a coat even of so absurd a colour." 

After dinner our conversation first turned upon. Pope* Johnson said, 
his characters of men were admirably drawn, those of women not so 
well. He repeated to us, in his forcible melodious manner, the con* 
eluding lines of the Dunciad.£ While he was talking loudly in praise 
of those lines, one of the company ventured to say, " Too fine for such 
a poem : — a poem on what ?'* Johnson, (with a disdainful look,) 
" Why, on dunces* It was worth while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir,. 
badst thou lived in those days ! It is not worth while being a dunce now, 
when there are no wits." Bickerstaff observed, as a peculiar circum- 
stance, that Pope's fame was higher when he was alive, than it was then. 
Johnson said, his Pastorals were poor things, though the versification was. 
fine* He. told us, with high satisfaction, the anecdote of Pope's enquiring 
who was the author of his M London," and saying, he will be soon dtUrrc. 
He observed, that in Dry den's poetry there were passages drawn from a 
profundity which Pope could never reach* He repeated some fine lines 
oo love, by the former, (which I have now forgotten,) and gave great 
applause to the character of Zimri. Goldsmith said, that Pope's character 
of Addison shewed a deep knowledge of the human heart* Johnson said, 
that the description of the temple, in " The Mourning Bride,"|| waa 
the finest poetical passage he had ever read ; he recollected none ia 
Sbakspeare equal tojt.— " But, (said Garrick, all alarmed for ' the God 
of his idolatry,') we know not the extent and variety of his powers* Wo 
are to suppose there are such passages in his works. Sbakspeare most 
not suffer from the badness of our memories." Johnson, diverted by 
this enthusiastic jealousy, went on with great ardour : " No, Sir; Con- 
greve has nature ; (smiling on the tragic eagerness of Garrick ;) but com* 
posing himself, he added, " Sir, this is not comparing Congrere on the 
whole with Shakspeare oo the whole ; but only maintaining that Coo* 
greve has one finer passage than any that can be found in Shakspeare. 
Sir, a man msy have no more than ten guineas in the world, but he may 
have those ten guineas in one piece : and so may have a finer piece than 

J Mr. Langton informed mc that he once related to Johnson (on the autho- 
rity of Spence) that Pope himself admired these lines so much, that when he 
repeated them, bis voice faltered. " And well it might, Sir, (said Johnson) 
lor they are noble lines/* 

\\ Act ii. sc. 3. 
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a man who has ten thousand pound : but then he has only one ten-guinea 
piece.— What I affirm is, that you can she* me no passage where there 
is simply a description of material objects, without any intermixture of 
moral uotion»,{ which produces such an effect." Mr. Murphy mentioned 
Shakspeare's description of the night before the battle of Agincourt: 
but it was observed it had men in it. Mr. Davies suggested the speech 
of Juliet, in which she figures herself awaking in the tomb of her an* 
cestors. Some one meutioned the description of Dover Cliff. Johnson. 
*' No, Sir ; it should be all precipice,— ell vacuum. The crows impede 
your fall. The diminished appearance of the boats, and other circum- 
stances, are all very good description ; but do not impress the mind at 
once with the horrible idea of immense height. The impression is divided; 
you pass on by computation, from one stage of the tremendous space to 
another. Had the girl in " The Mourning Bride' said, she could not 
cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not 
have aided the idea, but weakened it." 

Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one (to rouse 
Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in not having been 
taught oratory by Sheridan. Johnson. " Nay, Sir, if he had been 
taught by Sheridan, he would have cleared the room." Garrick. 
" Sheridan has too much vanity to be a good man."— We shall now see 
Johnson's mode of defending a man ; taking him into bis own hands, 
and discriminating. Johnson. " No, Sir. There is, to be sure, in 
Sheridan, someting to reprehend, and every thing to laugh at ; but, Sir, 
he is not a bad man. No, Sir; were mankind to be divided into good 
and bad, he would stand considerably within the ranks of good. And, 
Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan excels in plain declamation, though 
he can exhibit no character." 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition concerning a per- 
son of whose merit and worth I think with respect, had be not attacked 
Johnson so outrageously in his Life of Swift, and, at the same time, 
treated us bis admires as a set of pigmies. He who has provoked the 
lash of wit, cannot complain that he smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montague, a lady distinguished for having written an Essay on 
Shakspeare, being mentioned : — Reynolds. " 1 think that essay does 
her honour." Johnson. " Yes, Sir ; it does her honour, but it would 
do nobody else honour. 1 have, indeed, not read it all. But when I 
take up the end of a web, and find it packthread. I do not expect, by 
looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, I will venture to say, there is 
not one sentence of true criticism in her book." Garrick. " But, Sir, 
aurely it shews bow, much Voltaire has mistaken Shakspeare, which no- 
body else has done." Johnson. " Sir, nobody else has thought it worth 
while. And what merit is there in that? You may as well praise a school* 
master for whipping a boy who has construed ill. No, Sir, there is no 

Jin Congreve's description there seems to bean intermixture of moral notion*: 
as the affecting power of the passage arises from the vivid impression of the 
described objects on the mind of the speaker : " Aud shoots a chilness," &c 
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real criticism in it : none shewing the beauty of thought, as -formed on 
the workings of the human heart." 

The admirers of this Essay J may be offended at the slighting manner 
in which Johnson spoke of it : but let il be remembered, that he gave 
his honest opinion unbiassed by any prejudice, or any proud jealousy of 
* woman intruding herself into the chair of criticism ; for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has told me, that when the Essay first Came out, and it was 
not known who had written it, Johnson wondered how Sir Joshua could 
like it. At this time Sir Joshua himself had received no information 
concerning the author, except being assured by one of our most eminent 
literati, that it was clear its author did not know the Greek tragedies in 
the original. One day, at Sir Joshua's table, when it was related that 
Mrs* Montague, in an excess of compliment to the author of a mo- 
dern tragedy, had exclaimed, " I tremble for Shakspeare ;" Johnson said, 
"When Shakspeare has got ■ ■■' for his rival, and Mre. Montague 
for his defender, he is in a poor state indeed." 

Johnson proceeded :— " The Scotchman has taken the right method 
in bis ' Elements of Criticism.' I do not mean that he has taught us any 
thing ; but he has told us old things in a new way." Mcrphy. " He 
teems to have read a great deal of French criticism, and wants to make 
it his own ; as if he had been for years anatomizing the heart of man, 
•and peeping into every cranny of it." Goldsmith. * 4 It is easier to 
write that book, than to read it." Johnson* " We have an example of 
true criticism in Burke's * Essay oti the Sublime and Beautiful ;' and, if 
1 recollect, there is also Du Bos; and Bou hours, who shews all beauty 
to depend on trutn. There is no great merit iu telling how many plays 
have ghosts in them, and how this Ghost is better than that. You most 
anew bow terrour is impressed on the human heart. — In the description 
of night in Macbeth, the beetle aud the bat detract from the general 
idea of darkness,— inspissated gloom*" 

Politicks being mentioned, he said, " This petitioning is a new mode 
of distressing government, and a mighty easy one. 1 will undertake to 
get petitions either agai list quarter guineas, or half guineas with the help 
of a little hot wine. There must be no yielding to encourage this. The 
object is not important enough. We are not to blow up half a dozen, 
palaces, because one cottage is burning." 

The conversation then took another turn. Johnson. " It is amazing 

\ Of whom I acknowledge myself to be one, considering it as a piece of 
the secondary or comparative species of criticism; and not that profound 
species which alone Dr. Johnson would allow to be " real criticism.*' It is, 
besides, clearly and elegantly expressed, and has done effectually what it pro- 
fessed to do, namely, vindicated Shakspeare from the misrepresentations of 
Voltaire j and considering how many young people were misled by his witty, 
though false observations, Mrs. Montague's Esaay was of service to Shakspeare 
with a certain class of readers, and is, therefore, entitled to praise. Joliuson, 
1 am assured, allowed the merit which I have stated, saying, (with reference 
to Voltaire,) u it is conclusive ad kominem." 

No. 4. 2 N 
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what ignorance of certain poiute one sometimes finds in men of eminence. 
A wit about town, who wrote Latin bawdy verses, asked roe, how it hap- 
pened that England and Scotland, which were once two kiugdoms, were 
now one : — and Sir Fletcher Norton did not seem to know that there 
were such publications as the Reviews." 

" The ballad of Hardy knute has no great merit, if it be really aacieut*|| 
People talk of nature. But mere obvious nature may be exhibited with 
very little power of mind.' 9 

On Thursday, October 19, I passed the evening with him at his house. 
He advised me to complete a Dictionary of words peculiar to Scotland, 
of which I shewed him a specimen. " Sir, (said he,) Ray has made 
a collection of north-country words. By collecting those of your 
country, you will do a useful thing towards the history of the lan- 
guage." He bade me also go on with collections which 1 was making upon 
the antiquities of Scotland. " Make a large book ; a folio." But of 
what use will it be, Sir ?" Johnson. " Never mind the use ; doit." 

I complained that he had not mentioned Gar rick in his Preface to 
Shakspeare; and asked him if he did not admire him. Johnson. "Yes, 
as ' a poor player, who frets and struts his hour upon the stage ;'— «s a 
shadow." Bobwell. " But has he oot brought Shakapeart* into notice ?'* 
Johnson. " Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon the »ge. Many 
of Shakspeare' s plays are the worse for being acted : Macbeth for in- 
stance." BoswELL. " What, Sir, is nothing gained by dt-corstioo and 
action ? Indeed, I do wish that you had mentioned Garrick." Johnson. 
" My dear Sir, had I mentioned him, I must have mentioned many more; 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber— nay, and Mr. Gibber* too ; he too altered 
Shakspeare." Boswell. " Yon have read his apology, Sir ?" Johnson. 
" Yea, it is very entertaining. But as for Cibber himself, taking from 
bis cooversattou all that he onght not to have said, he was a poor crea- 
ture. I remember when he brought me one of his Odes to have my 
opinion of it, I could not bear such nonsense, and would not let him 
read it to the end ; so little respect had I for that great man f (laughing.) 
Yet 1 remember Richardson wondering that 1 could treat him with fa* 
miliarity." 

1 mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of several convicts 
at Tyburn, two days before, and that none of them seemed to he under 
any concern. Johnson. " Most of them,, Sir, have never thought at 
all." Boswell. " But is not the fear of death natural to man ?" John- 
son. " So much so, Sir, that the whole of life is but keeping away the 
thoughts of it." He then, in a low and earnest tone, talked of his me- 
ditating upon the awful hour of his own dissolution, and in what man- 
ner he should conduct himself upon that occasion : " 1 know not (said 

% It is unquestionably a modern fiction. It was written by Sir John Bruce, 
of Kinross, and first published at Edinburgh in Folio, in 1709- " See Percy's 
Rcliques of Ancient English Poetry/' vol. ii. p. 96, HI. 4th edit. 
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be,) whether I should with to have a friend by me, or have it all between 
God and myself." 

Talking of our feeliog* for the distresses of others ; — Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, but it is greatly ex* 
aggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain degree of feeling to prompt us 
to do good ; more than that, Providence does not intend. It would be 
misery to no purpose." Boswell. « But suppose now, Sir, that one 
of your intimate friends were apprehtuded for an offence for which ho 
■sight be hanged." Johnson. " 1 should do what I could to bail him, 
and give him any other assistance; but if he wer* once fairly hanged, £ 
should not suffer." Boswell. " Would you eat your dinner that day 
Sir;" Johnson. " Yes, Sir; and eat it as if he were eating with me. 
Why, there's Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to-morrow, friends 
have risen up for him on every side ; yet if he should be hanged, none 

1 

of them will eat a slice of plumb-podding the less. Sir, that sympathe* 
tick feeling goes a very little way in depressing the mind." 

I told him that 1 had dined lately at Foote's, who shewed me a letter 
which he had received from Tom Davies, telling him that he had not 
been able to sleep from the concern he felt on account of " The sad affair 
of Baretti" begging of him to try if he could suggest any thing that 
might be of service ; and, at the same time, recommending to him an 
industrious young man who kept a pickle-sbop." Johnson. " Ay, Sir, 
here you have a -specimen of human sympathy; a friend hanged, and a 
cucumber pickled. We know not, whether Baretti or the pickle-man 
has kept Davies from sleep ; nor does he know himself. And as to hia 
not sleeping, Sir ; Tom Davies is a very great man ; Tom has been upon 
the stage, and knows how to do those things : 1 have not been upon the 
stage and cannot do those things." Boswell. " I have often blamed 
myself, Sir, for not feeling for others as sensibly as many say they do." 
Johnson. " Sir, don't be duped by them any more. You will find these 
very feeling people are not very ready to do you good. They pay you 
by feeling." 

Boswell. " Foote has a great deal of humour." Johnson. " Yea* 
Sir." Boswell. "He has a singular talent of exhibiting character." 
Johnson. "Sir, it is not a talent; it is a vice; it is what others abstain 
from. It it oot comedy, which exhibits the Character of a species, as 
that of a miser gathered from many misers : it is farce which exhibits 
individual*." Boswell. " Did not he think of exhibiting you, Sir ?" 
Johnson. "Sir, fear restrained him: he knew I wonld have broken hia 
bones. I would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg ; I would 
not have left him a leg to cut off." Boswell. " Pray, Sir, is not Foote 
an infidel r* f Johnson. " 1 do not know, Sir, that the fellow is an infi- 
del ; but if he be an infidel, he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel ; that 
is to say, he has never thought upon the subject." J Boswell. " I tup- 

J When Mr. Foote was at Edinburgh, he thought fit to entertain a numerous 
Scotch company, with a great deal of coarse jocularity, at the expence of 
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pose* Sir, tie has thought superficially, and seized the first notions which 
occurred to his mind." Johnson. " Why then. Sir, still he is like a 
dog, that snatches the piece next him. Did you never observe that dogs 
have not the power of comparing ? A dog will take a small bit of meat 
as readily as a large, when both are before him/' 

" Buchanan (he observed,) has fewer centos than any modern Latin 
poet. He has not only bad great knowledge of the Latin language, but 
was a great poetical genius. Both the Scaligers praise him." 

He again talked of the passage in Coogreve with high commendation* 
and said, " Shakspeare never has six lines together without a fault* 
Perhaps you may find seven ; but this does not refute my general asser- 
tion. If I come to an orchard, and say there's no fruit here, and then 
comes a poriog man, who finds two apples and three pears, and tells 
me, ' Sir, you are mistaken, I have found both apples and pears/ I 
should laugh at him : what would that be to the purpose ?" 

Boswell. "What do yon think of Dr. Young's ' Night Thoughts, 9 
Sir?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, there are many fine things in them." 
Boswell. " Is there not less religion in the nation now, Sir, than there 
was formerly ?" Johnson. " I don't know, Sir, that there is." Bos- 
well. " For instance, there used to be a chaplain in every great family, 
which we do not find now." * Johnson. " Neither do you find any of 
the state servants which great families used formerly to have. There is 
a change of modes in the whole department of life." 

Next day, October 20, he appeared, for the only time I suppose in 
his life, as a witness in a Court of Justice, being called to give evideoce 
to the character of Mr. Baretti, who haviog stabbed a roan in the street, 
was arraigned at the Old Bailey for murder. Never did such a constella- 
tion of genius enlighten the awful Sessions House, emphatically called 
Justice Hall ; Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beau clerk, and Dr. 
Johnson ; and undoubtedly their favourable testimony had due weight 
with the Court and Jury. Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, deliberate, 
and distinct mauoer, which was uncommonly impressive. It is well 
known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

On the «6th of October, we dined together at the Mitre tavern. I 

' found fault with Foote for indulging bis talent of ridicule at the expence 

of his visitors, which I colloquially termed making fools of his company. 

Dr. Johnson, imagining it would be acceptable. I felt this as not civil to me j 
but sat very patiently till be had exhausted his merriment on that subject; and 
then observed that surely Johnson must he allowed to have some sterling wit, 
and that I had heard him say a very good thing of Foote himself. w Ah, my 
old friend Sam, (cried Foote,) no man says better things: do let us have it 1 ' 
Upon which I told the above story, which produced a very loud laugh from 
the company. But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He looked grave and 
angry, and entered into a serious refutation of the justice of the remark* 
u What, Sir, (said he,) talk thus of a man of a liberal education :— a man who 
for years was at the University of Oxford : a man who has added sixteen new 
characters to the English drama of his country 1" 
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" Why, Sir, when yon go to see Foote, you do not go to see a saint : 
yon go to see a nana who will be entertuioed at your house, and then 
bring you on a public stage ; who will entertain you at his house, for the 
very purpose of bringing you on a public stage. Sir, he does not make 
fools of his company ; they whom he exposes pre fools already ; he only 
brings them into, action." 

Talking of trade, he observed, " It is a mistaken notion that a vast 
deal of money is brought into a nation by trade. It is not so. Com- 
modities come from commodities ; but trade produces no capital acces- 
sion of wealth. However, though there should be little profit in money, 
there is a considerable profit in pleasure, as it gives to one nation the 
productions of another ; as we have wines and fruits, and many other 
foreign articles, brought to us." Bos well. " Yes, Sir, and there is a 
profit iu pleasure, by its furnishing occupation to such numbers of man- 
kind." Johnson. " Why, Sir, you cannot call that pleasure to which 
all are averse, and which none beign but with the hope of leaving off; a 
thing which men dislike before they have tried it, and when they have tried 
it.* 9 B08WELL. " But, Sir, the mind must be employed, and we grow 
weary when idle." Johnson. That is, Sir, because others being busy, 
we want company ; but if we were all idle, there would be no growing 
weary ; we should all entertain one another. There is, indeed, this in 
trade:— -it gives men an opportunity of improving their situation.* If 
there were no trade, many who are poor would always remain poor. Bat 
no man loves labour for itself." Boswbll. " Yes, Sir, I know a per- 
son who does. ** He is a very laborious judge, and he loves the labour." 
Johnson. " Sir, that is because he loves respect and distinction. Could 
he have them without labour, he would like it less." B 08 well. " He 
tells me he likes it for itself."—" Why, Sir, he fancies so, because he is 
not accustomed to abstract." 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams made it with suf- 
ficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, though her manner of 
satisfying herself that the cups were full enough, appeared to roe a little 
auk ward ; for I fsneied she put her finger down a certain way, till she 
felt the lea touch it. $ In my first elation of being allowed the privilege 
of attending l}r. Johnson at his late visit to this lady, which was like 
being 4 secretioribus consiliis, I willingly drank cup after cup, as if it 
had been the Heliconian spring. " But as the charm of novelty went off, 
I grew more fastidious ; and besides, I discovered that she was of a 
peevish temper. 

Therewas a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. Johnson was in 
very good humour, lively, and ready to talk upon all subjects. Mr. 
Fergusson, the self-taught philosopher, told him of a new-invented 

J I have since had reason to think that I was mistaken ; for I have been in- 
formed by a lady, who was long intimate with her, and likely to be a more 
accurate observer of such matters, that she had acquired such a niceness of 
touch, 4s to know, by the feeling on the outside of the cup, how near it was 
to being full. 
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machine which went without hones : a man who tat in it tamed a handle, 
which worked a spring that drove it forward, " Then, Sir, (said Johnson,) 
what is gained is, the moo has his choice whether he will move himself 
alone, or himself and the machine too." Dominicetti being mentioned, 
he wonld not allow him any merit. " There is nothing in all thi» fjoasted 
system. No, Sir ; medicated baths cau be no better than warm water ; 
their only effect can be that of tepid moisture." One of the compaoy 
took the other side, maintaining that medicines of various sorts, and 
some too of most powerful effect, are introduced into the human frame 
by the medium of the pores ; and therefore, when warm water is impreg- 
nated with salutiferous substances, it may produce great effects as a bath* 
This appeared to me very satisfactory. Johnson did not answer it ; but 
talking for victory, and determined to be master of the field, he had re- 
course to the device which Goldsmith imputed tu him in the witty words 
of one of Cibber's comedies : "There is no arguing with Johnson ; for 
when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of iu" 
He turned to the gentleman, " Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and get 
thyself fumigated ; but be sure that the steam be directed to they kead p 
Cor that is the peccant part," This produced a triumphant roar of langh- 
ter from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, and dependents, 
male and female. 

1 know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind, but I 
asked, " If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new-born child with 
you, what would you do ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, I should not uiuca 
like my company." Boswell. " But would you take, the trouble of 
rearing it ?" He seemed, as may well be supposed, unwilling to pursue 
the subject : but upoti my persevering in my question, replied, " Why 
yes, Sir, I would ; but I must have all conveniences. If I had no garden, 
1 would make a shed on the roof, and take it there for fresh air. 1 should 
feed it, and wash it much, and with warm water to please it, not with 
cold water to give it paiu." Boswell. " But, Sir, does not heat relax ?" 
Johnson. " Sir, you are not to imagine the water is to be very hot. I 
would not coddle the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating child- 
ren does no good. I'll take you five children from London, who shall 
cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man bred in London will carry a 
burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a man brought up in the hardest 
manner in the country •" Boswell. " Good living, I suppose, makes 
the Londoners strong," Johnson. " Why, I don't know that it docs. 
Our chairmen from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, have been 
brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for quality." Boswell. 
" Would you teach this child that I have furnished you with, any thing?** 
Johnson. " No, I should not be apt to teach it." Boswell. " Would 
not you have a pleasure in teaching it." Johnson. " No, Sir, 1 should 
not have a pleasure in teaching it." Boswell. " Have you not a plea- 
sure in teaching men ! — There I have you. You have the same pleasure 
in teaching men, that I should have in teaching children." Johnson* 

Why, something about that." 



«i 
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Boswell. " Do yoo think, Sir, that what it called oat oral affection 
is born with us ? It seems to me to be the effect of habit, or of gratitude 
for kindness. No child has it for a parent whom it has not seen. John- 
son. " Why, Sir, I think there is an instiuctive natural affection in 
parents towards their children." 

Russia being mentioned as likely to become a great empire, by the 
rapid increase of population :— Johnson. " Why, Sir, I see no prospect 
of their propagating more. They can have no more children than they 
can get. I know of no way to make them breed more than they do. 
It is not from reason and prudence that people marry, but from inclina- 
tion. A man is poor; he thinks, * I cannot be worse, and so I'll e'en 
take Peggy.' " Boswell. " But have not Bartons bedn more populous at 
one period than another?" Johnson. "Yes, Sir; but that has been 
owing to the people being less thinned at one period than another, 
whether by emigrations, war, or pestilence, not by their being more or 
leas prolific. Births at all times bear the same proportion to the same 
number of people." Boswell. " But, to consider the state of our own 
country ;— does not throwing a number of farms into one hand hurt 
population ?" Johnson. " Why no, Sir ; the same quantity of food 
being produced, wilt be consumed by the same number of mouths, though 
the people may be disposed of in different ways. We see, if corn be 
dear, and butcher's meat cheap, the farmers all apply themselves to the 
raising of corn, till it becomes plentiful and cheap, and then butchers' 
meat becomes dear; so that an equality is always perceived. No, Sir, 
let fanciful men do as they will, depend upon it, it is difficult to disturb 
the system of life." Boswell. " But Sir, is it not a very bad thing for 
landlords to oppress their tenants, by raising their rents ?" Johnson. 
" Very bad. But, Sir, it never can have any general influence ; it may 
distress some individuals. For, consider this : landlords cannot do with- 
out tenants. Now tenants will not give more for land, than land is 
worth. If they can make more of their money by keeping a shop, or 
any other way, they'll do it, and so oblige landlords to let land come 
back to a reasouable rent, in order that they may get tenants. Land, in 
England, is an article of commerce. A tenant who pays his landlord 
his rent, thinks himself no more obliged- to him than you think yourself 
obliged to a man in whose shop you buy a piece of goods. He knows 
the landlord does not let him have his land for less than he can get from 
others, in the same manner as the shopkeeper sells his goods. No shop- 
keeper sells a yard of ribband for six-pence when seven-pence is the 
current price." Boswell. " But, Sir, is it not better that tenants should 
be dependent on landlords ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, as there are many 
more tenants than landlords, perhaps strictly speaking, we should wish 
not. But if you plea»e you may let your lands cheap, and so get the 
value, part in money and part in homage. I should agree with you in 
that." Boswell. "So, Sir, you laugh at schemes of political improve- 
ment." Johnson. " Why, Sir, most schemes of political improvement 
are very laughable things." 
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He observed, " Provideuce has wisely ordered that the more numerous 
men are, the more difficult it is for them to agree in any thing, and so 
they are governed. There is no doubt, that if the poor should reason, 
• We'll be the poor no longer, we'll make the rich take their turn, 9 they 
could easily do it, were it not that they can't agree. So the common 
soldiers, though so much mere numerous than their officers, are governed 
by them for the same reason." 

He said, " Mankind have a strong attachment to the habitations to 
which they have been accustomed. You see the inhabitants of Norway 
do not with one consent quit it, and go to soiqe part of America, where 
there is a mild climate, and where they may have the same produce from 
land, with the tenth part of labour. No, Sir ; their affection for their 
old dwellings, and the terror of a geueral change, keep them at home* 
Thus, we see many of the finest spots in the world thinly inhabited, and 
many rugged spots well inhabited." 

' The London Chronicle,' which was the only newspaper he constantly 
took in, being brought, the office of reading it aloud was assigned to 
me. 1 was diverted by his impatience. He made me pass over so many 
parts of it, that my task was very easy. He would not suffer one of 
the petitious to the King about the Middlesex election to be read. 
. I had "hired a Bohemian as my servant while I remained in London, 
and being much pleased with him, I asked Dr. Johnson whether his 
being a Roman Catholic should prevent my taking him with me to Scot- 
land. Johnson* " Why no, Sir. If he has no objection, you can have 
none." Boswell. " So, Sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman 
Catholic Religion." Johnson. •' No more, Sir, than to the Presbyterian 
religion." Boswell. " You are joking." Johnson. " No, Sir, I really 
think so. Nay, Sir, of the two 4 , 1 prefer the Popish." Boswell. " How 
so, Sir?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, the Presbyterians have no church, no 
apostolical ordination." Boswell. " And do you think that absolutely 
essential, Sir ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, as it was an apostolical institu- 
tion, I think it is dangerous to be without it. And, Sir, the Presbyterians 
have no public worship : they have no form of prayer in which they 
know they are to join. They go to hear a man pray, and are to judge 
whether they will join with him." Boswell. " But, Sir, their doctrine 
is the same with that of the Church of England. Their confession of 
faith, and the thirty-nine articles, contain the same points, even the 
doctrine of predestination." Johnson. " Why yes, Sir ; predestination 
was a part of the clamour of the times, so it is mentioned in our articles, 
but with as little poiitiveness as could be." Boswell. " Is it necessary, 
Sir, to believe all the thirty-uine articles ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, that 
is a question which has beep much agitated. Some have thought it 
necessary that they should all be believed ; others have considered them 
to be only articles of peace,{ that is to say, you are tint to preach against 

J Dr. Simon Patrick, (afterwards Bishop of Ely,) thus expresses himself on 
this subject, in a letter to the learned Dr. John Mapletoft, dated Feb. 8, 1 769-3 ; 
"I always took the Articles to be only articles of communion) and so 
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them." Boswkll. " It appears to me. Sir, that predestination, or what 
is equivalent to it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an universal prescience 
to the Deity." Johnson. " Why, Sir, does not God every day see 
things going on without preventing them ?" Bos well. " True, Sir, 
but if a thing be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and cannot happen 
otherwise ; and if we apply this consideration to the hnman mind, there 
is no free will, nor do I see how prayer can be of any avail." He men- 
tioned Dr. Clarke and Bishop Bramhall on Liberty and Necessity, and 
bid me read South'? Sermons on Prayer ; but avoided the question which 
has excruciated philosophers and divines, beyond any other. 1 did not 
press it further, when I perceived that he was displeased, and shrunk 
from any abridgement of an attribute usually ascribed to the' Divinity, 
however inreconcileable in its full extent with the grand system of moral 
government. His supposed orthodoxy here cramped the vigorous powers 
of his understanding. He was confined by a chain which early imagina- 
tion and long habit made him think massy and strong, but which, had 
be ventured to try, he could at once have snapt asunder. 

" I proceeded : " What do you think, Sir, of Purgatory, as believed 
by the Roman Cathoticks ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, it is a very harm- 
less doctrine. They are of opinion that the generality of mankind are 
neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve everlasting punishment, nor 
so good as to merit being admitted into the society of blessed spirits; 
and therefore that God is graciously pleased to allow of a middle state, 
where they may be purified by certain degrees of suffering. You see, 
Sir, there is nothing unreasonable in this." Boswbll. " But then, Sir, 
their masses for the dead ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, if it be once esta- 
blished that there are souls in purgatory, it is as proper to pray for tkem, 
as for our brethren of mankind who are yet in this life." Boswbll. 
« The idolatry of the Mass ?"— Johnson, " Sir, there is no idolatry of 
the Mass. They believe God to be there, and they adore him." Boa- 
will. "The worship of Saints?" Johnson. "Sir, they do not worship 
saints; they invoke them; they only ask their prayers. 1 am talking 
all this time of the doctrines of the Church of Rome. I grant yon that 
io practice, Porgatory is made a lucrative imposition, and that the peo- 
ple do become idolatrous as they recommend themselves to the tutelary 
protection of particular saints. I think their giving the sacrament only 
in one kiod is criminal, because it is contrary to the express institution 
of CmaiST, and I wonder how the Council of Trent admitted it." Bos- 
wkll. «• Confession ?"— Johnson. " Why, I don't know but that is a 

Bramhall expressly maintains against the Bishop of Chalcedon ; and I remember 
well, that Bishop Sanderson, when the King was first restored, received the 
subscription of an acquaintance of mine, which he declared was not to them 
as articles of faith f but peace. I think you need make no scruple of the matter, 
because all that I know so understood the meauiug of subscription, and upon 
other terms would not subscribe."— The above was printed some years ago in 
the European Magazine, from the origiual, now in the hands of Mr. Mapletoft. 
surgeon at Chertsey, grandson to Dr. John Mapletoft. 
No. 4. 2 
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good thing. The scripture says, * Confess your faults one to another,' 
nod the priests confess as well as the laity. Then it most be considered 
that their absolution is only upon repentance, and often npon penance 
also. You think your sins may be forgiven without penance, upon re- 
pentance alone." 

I thus ventured to mention all the common objections against the 
Roman Catholick Church, that 1 might hear so great a man upon them. 
What* he said is here accurately recorded. But it is not impropable 
that if one had taken the other aide, he might have reasoned differently. 
I must however mention, that he had a respect for " the old religion" 
as Melancthon called that of the Roman Catholick Church, even while 
he was exerting himself for its reformation in some particulars. Sir 
William Scott informs me, that he heard Johnson say, " A man who is 
converted from Protestantism to Popery, may be sincere : he parts with 
nothing ; he is only superadding to what he already had. But a convert 
from Popery to Protestantism,' gives up so much of what he has held as 
aacred as any thing that he retains ; there is so much laceration of mind 
in such a conversion, that it can hardly be sincere and lasting.** The 
truth of this reflection may be confirmed by many and eminent instances, 
some of which will occur to most of ray readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, and endea- 
voured to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. 1 told him 
that David Hume said to me, he was no more uneasy to think he should 
nor be after his life, than that he had not been before he began to exist* 
Johnson. " Sir, if he really thinks so, his perceptions are disturbed ; 
he is mad : if he does not think so, he lies. He may tell you, he holds 
bis finger in the flame of a candle, without feeling pain ; would you 
believe him ? When he dies, he at least gives up all he has." Boswell. 
" Foote, Sir, told me, that when he was very ill he was not afraid to die." 
Johnson. " It is not true, Sir. Hold a pistol to Foote's breast, or to 
Hume's, and threaten to kill them, and you'll see how they behave." 
Boswell. " But may we not fortify our minds for the approach of 
death ?"— Here I am sensible I was in the wrong, to bring before his 
▼iew what he ever looked upon with horror; for although when in a 
celestial frame of mind in his " Vanity of Human Wishes," he has 
supposed death to be "kind Nature's signal for retreat," from this state 
of being to " a happier seat," his thoughts upon this awfnl change were 
in general full of dismal apprehensions. His mind resembled the vast 
amphitheatre, the Colisseum at Rome. In the centre stood his judge* 
meut, which like a mighty gladiator, combated those appreheusions 
that, like the wild beasts of the Arena, were all around in cells, ready 
to be let out upon him. After a conflict, he drives them back into their 
dens ; but not killing them, they were still assailing htm. To my 
question, whether we might not fortify our minds for the approach of 
death, he answered, in a passion, " No, Sir, let it alone. It matters 
not how a man dies, but how he lives. The act of dying is not of im- 
portance, it lasts so short a time." He added (with an earnest look,) 
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" A man knows it must be so, and submits. It will do him po good 
to whine." 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He was to provoked that 
be said : " Give us no more of thU ;" and was thrown into sueh a 
ttate of agitation, that he expressed himself in a way that alarmed and 
distressed me ; shewed an impatience that I should leave him, and when 
1 was going away, called to me sternly, " Don't let us meet to-morrow.' 9 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh observations which 
I had ever heard made upon his character, crowded into my mind ; 
and I seemed to myself like the man who had put his head into the 
lion's mouth a great many times with perfect safety, but at last had it 
bit off. 

Next morning I sent him a note, stating that I might have been in the 
wrong, but it was not intentionally ; he was therefore, 1 could not help 
thinking, too severe upon me. That notwithstanding our agreement 
not to meet that day, I would call on him in my way to the city, and 
atay five minutes by my watch. " You are, (said 1) in my mind, since 
last night, surrounded with cloud and storm. Let me have a glimpse 
of sunshine, and go about my affairs in serenity and cheerfulness." 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not alooe, which 
would have made our meeting more auk ward. There were with him, 
Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom 1 now saw for the first 
time. My note had, on his own reflection, softened him, for he received 
me very complacently : so that 1 unexpectedly found myself at eases 
and joined in the conversation. 

He said, the criticks had done too much honour to Sir Richard Blacks 
more, by writing so much against him. That in his " Creation," he 
had been helped by various wits, a line by Phillips and a line by Tickell ; 
•o that by their aid, and that of others, the poem had been made out. J 

1 defended Black m ore's supposed Hues, which have been ridiculed aa 
absolutely nonsense : 

* u A painted vest Prince Vortiger had on, 

" Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.'* | 

J Johnson himself has vindicated Blackmore upon this very point. See the 
Lives of the Poets, vol. iii, p. 75 8vo. 1791* 

U An accurate correspondent of the European Magazine, April 1792, has 
completely exposed a mistake which has been unaccountably frequent in ascrib- 
ing these lines to Blackmore, notwithstanding that Sir Richard Steele, in that 
very popular work " The Spectator," mentions them as written by the Author 
of M The British Princes," the Hon. Edward Howard. The correspondent 
above mentioned, shews this mistake to be so inveterate, that not only I 
defended the lines as Blackmore'*, in the presence of Dr. Johnson, without any 
contradiction or doubt of their authenticity, but that the Reverend Mr. Whitaker 
has asserted in print, that he understands they were suppressed in the late 
edition or editions of Blackmore. " After all (says this intelligent writer) it is 
not unworthy of particulrr observation, that these lines so often quoted do not 
. exist either in Blackmore or Howard." In" The British Princes," 8vo. ]669, 
now before me, p. 06, they stand thus : 
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I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Ptct being painted, if ha ia 
•lain in battle, and a vest being made of bis skin, it is a painted vest wan 
from him, though he was naked. 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty voluminous anther* 
•aying, " He used to write anonymous books, and then other boaka 
commending those books, in which there was something of rascality," 

I whispered him, M Well, Sir, you are now in good humour." John* 
son. " Yes, Sir." I was going to leave him, and had gat as far as the 
staircase. He stopped me, and smiling, said, "Get yon gone, t*;" 
a curious mode of inviting me to stay, which I accordingly did lor soma 
time longer. 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, which, perbapa I 
may be thought to have detailed too minutely, must be esteemed aa one 
of many* proofs which his friends had, that though he might be charged 
with bad humour at times, he was always a good-nat ured man ; and 1 have 
heard Sir Joshua Reynolds, a nice aad delicate observer of manners, 
particularly remark, that when upon any occasion Johnson had been 
rough to any person in company, be took the first opportunity of recoil* 
ciliation, by drinking to him, or addressing his discourse to him ; bat if 
he found his dignified indirect overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite 
indifferent, and considered himself as having done all that be ought to 
do, and the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotlaad on the 10th of November, I wrote to bim 

at Streatham, begging that he would meet me in town on the 9th ; but if 

this should be very inconvenient to him, I would go thither. His answer 

was as follows : 

" To Jambs Bos well, Esq. 
" Dkar Sib, 

" Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, 1 find it 
will less incommode yon to spend your night here, than me to come to 
town. 1 wish to see you, and am ordered by the lady of this house to 
invite you hither. Whether you can come or not, 1 shall not have any 
occasion of writiug to you again before your marriage, and therefore 
tell you now, that with great sincerity I wish you happiness. 

"1 am, dear Sir, 
" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
" Nov. 9, I769. " Sam. Johnson." 

I was detained in town till it was too late on the 9th, so went to him 
early in the morning of the 10th of November. " Now, (said he,) 
that yon are going to marry, do not expect more from life, than life will 
afford. You may often find yourself out of humour, and you may 

44 A vest as admir'd Vortiger had on, 
u Which, from this Island's foes, his grinds ire won 
" Whose artful colour pass*d the Tyrian dye, 
« Oblig'd to triumph tn this legacy." 
It is probable, I think, that some wag, in order to make Howard still more 
ridiculous than he really was, has formed the couplet as it now drcalatea. 
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often think jour wife not studious enough to please you ; and jet job 
may have reason to consider yourself as upon the whole very happily 
married. " 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed, " Our marriage terms 
i* «m refined. It ii calculated only for the beat kind of marriage ; where. 
m, »e should have a form for matches of convenience, of which there are 
many." He agreed with me that there was no absolute necessity far hav- 
ing the marriage ceremony performed by a regular clergyman, for this 
was not cotnmnhded in scripture. 

1 was volatile enough to repeat to him a little epigram matick song of 
mine, on matrimony, which Mr. Garrick had a few days before procured 
to be set to music by the very ingenious Mr. Dibden. 

A Matrimonial Thought. 
" In the blithe days of honey-moon, 

"With Kate's allurements smitten, 
" 1 lov'd her late, I lov'd her soon, 

• And call'd her dearest kitten. 
"But now my kitten's grown a cat, 

" And cross like other wives, 
™Ol by my sou), my honest Mat, 

" I fear the ha* nine tires." 

Mj illustrious friend taid, " It it very well, Sir ; but yon should not 
■wear." Upon which 1 altered " O ! by my soul," tn " alas, alas !" 

He whs to good at to accompany me to London, and tee me into the 
pott-chaise which waa to carry me on the road to Scotland. And sure 1 
am, that however inconsiderable many of the particular* recorded at this 
time may appear to some, they will be esteemed by the best part of mj 
readers at geuuine traits of his character, contributing together to give a 
full, fair, aod distinct view of it. 

in 1770, he published a political pamphlet, entitled "The False 
Alarm," intended to justify the conduct of ministry and thai r majority in 
the House of Commons, for haviog virtually assumed it as an axiom, 
that the expulsion of a Member of Parliament was equivalent to exclu- 
sion, and thus having declared Colonel Lutterel to be duly elected for the 
county of Middlesex, notwithstanding Mr. Willct bad a great tnujonty 
of votes. This being justly considered as a gross violation of the right 
of election, an alarm for the constitution extended itself all over the 
kingdom. To prove thit alarm to be false, wat the purposed 
pamphlet; but even hit vast powers were inadequate to cope with ton-. 
ttitutional truth and reason, and his argument failed of effect ; and the 
House of Commons have since expunged the offensive resolution from 
their Journals. That the House of Commons might have ei ; . Mr. 

Wilkes repeatedly, and at often at he should be re-chosen, w«» not de- 
nied ; hut incapacitation cannot be but by an act of tbe whole legmlalui 
It was wonderful to see bow a prejudice in favour of government in ge- 
neral, and an aversion to public clamour, could blind and contract such 
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an understanding at Johnson's in this particular case ; yet the wit, the 
sarcasm, the eloquent vivacity which this pamphlet displayed, made it 
be read with great avidity at the time, and it will ever be read with plea* 
sore, for the sake of its composition. That it endeavoured to infuse a 
narcotick indifference, as to public concerns, into the minds of the people, 
and that it broke out sometimes into an extreme coarseness of contemptu- 
ous abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not/ however, be omitted, that when the storm of his violence 
subsides, he takes a fair opportunity to pay a grateful compliment to the 
King, who had rewarded his merit : " These lowborn railers have endea- 
voured, surely without effect, to alienate the affections of the people 
from the only King who for almost a century has much appeared to de- 
sire, 'or much endeavoured to deserve them." And " Every honest man 
must lament, that the factioo has been regarded with frigid neutrality 
by the Tories, who being long accustomed to signalise their principles 
by opposition to the Court, do not yet consider, that they have at last a 
King who knows not the name of party, and who wishes to be the com-' 
mon father of all his people." 

To this pamphlet, which was at once discovered to be Johnson's, seve- 
ral answers came out, in which, care was taken to remind the public of 
his former attacks upon government, and of his now being a pensioner, 
without allowing for the honourable terms upon which Johnson's pension 
was granted and accepted, or the change of system which the British 
court had undergone upon the accession of his present Majesty. He was, 
however, soothed in the highest strain of panegyric, in a poem called 
" The Remonstrance," by the Reverend Mr. Stock dale, to whom he was, 
upon many occasions, a kind protector. 

The following admirable minute made by him, describes so well bis 
own state, and that of numbers to whom Belf-examination is habitual, 
that 1 cannot omit it : 

" June 1, 1770.— Every man naturally persuades himself that he can 
keep his resolutions, nor is he convinced of his imbecility but by length 
of time and frequency of experiment* This opinion of our own con- 
stancy is so prevalent, that we always despise him who suffers his general 
and settled purpose to be overpowered by an occasionsl desire. They, 
therefore, whom frequent failures have made desperate, cease to form 
resolutions ; and they who are become cunning, do not tell them* Those 
who do not make them are very few, but of their effect little is perceived ; 
for scarcely any man persists in a course of life planned by choice, but 
as he is restrained from deviation by some external power. He who 
may live as he will, seldom lives long in the observation of his own rules." J 

Of this year 1 have obtained the following letters : 

" To the Reverend Dr. Farmer, Cambridge. 
" Sib, 

" As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any possession that 

may be useful to the public, I hope you will not think me unreasonably 

I Prayers and Meditations, p. 93. 
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intrusive, if I have recourse to you for such information as you are more 
able to give me tbau any other man* 

" In support of an opinion which you have already placed above the 
need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very ingenious gentleman, 
lately of King's College, has collected an account of all the translations 
which Shakspeare might have seen and used. He wishes his catalogue 
to be perfect, and therefore iot rests that you will favour him by the in- 
sertion of such additions as the accuracy of your enquiries has enabled 
you to make. To this request I take the liberty of adding my own 
solicitation. 

" We have no immediate use for this catalogue, and therefore do not 
desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more important employ- 
ments. But it will be kind to let us know that you receive it. 

" I am, Sir, &c. 
" Johnson Vcourt, Fleet-street, •'Sam. Johnson." - 

March 21, 1770. 

" To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 
*• The readiness with which you were pleased to promise me some 
notes on Shakspeare, was a new instance df your friendship. I shall 
not hurry you ; but am desired by Mr. Steeveos, who helps me in this 
edition, to let you know, that we shall print the tragedies first, and shall 
therefore want first the notes which belong to them. We think not to 
incommode the readers with a supplement ; and therefore, what we can- 
not pot into its proper place, will do us no good. We shall not begin 
to print before the end of six weeks, perhaps not so soon. 

" I am, &c. 
" London, June S3, 1770. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To the Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 
" I am revising my edition of Shakspeare, and remember that I for* 
merly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be pleased to write the 
paragraph as you would have it, and send it. If you have any remarks 
of your own upon that or any other play, 1 shall gladly receive them. 
" Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. 1 sometimes think of 
* wandering for a few days to Winchester, but am apt to delay. 1 am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
u Sept. 87# 1770. " Sam. Johnson ." ' 

M To Mr. Francis Barber, at Mrs. Clapp's, Bishopstortford, 

Hertfordshire. 

" Dear Francis, 

" I am at last sat down to write to you, and should very much blame 

myself for having, neglected you so long, if I did not impute that and 

many other failings to want of health. I hope not to be so long silent 

again. I am very well satisfied with your progress, if you can really per- 
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form the exercises which you ere «et ; end 1 hope Mr. Ellis does not suf- 
fer yon to impose on him, or on yourself. 

" Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs. Clapp, and Mr. 

Smith. 

" Let me know what English books you read lor your entertainment. 
You can never be wise unless you love reading. 

" Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake you ; for if, when 1 
examine you, I find that you hare not lost your time, you shall want no 
encouragement from " Your's affectionately, 

" London, Sept. 25, 1770. " Sam. Johnson.** 

To THE SAME. 

" Dear Francis, 

" 1 hope you mind your business. I design you shall stay with 
Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you are invited out you may go, if Mr. 
Ellis gives leave. 1 have ordered you same clothes, which yon will re- 
ceive, I believe, next week. My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to 
Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, &c. " I am 

" Your affectionate, 
« December 7, 1770. " Sam. Johnson." 

During this year there was a total cessation of all correspondence be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and me, without any coldness on either side, but 
merely from procrastination, continued from day today; and as I was 
not in London I had no opportunity of enjoying his company and re* 
cording his conversation. To. supply this blank, 1 shall present my 
readers with some Collectanea* obligiugly furnished to me by the Rev* 
Dr. Maxwell, of Falkland, in Ireland, some time assistant preacher at 
the Temple, and for many years the- social friend of Johnson, who spoke 
of him with a very kind regard. 

" My acquaintance with that great and venerable character commenced 
in the year 1754. 1 was introduced to him by Mr. Grierson, J his Ma- 
jesty's printer at Dublin, a gentleman of uncommou learning, and great 
wit and vivacity. Mr. Grierson died in Germany, at the age of twenty- 
seven. Dr. Johnson highly respected his abilities, and often observed, 
that he possessed more extensive knowledge than any man of his years 
he bad ever known. His industry was equal to bis talents; and he par* 
ttcularly excelled in every species of philological learning, and was, per- 
haps, the best critic of the age he lived in. 

" I must always remember with gratitude my obligation to Mr. Grier- 
son, for the honour and happiness of Dr. Johnson's acquaintance and 
friendship, which continued uninterrupted and undiminished to tm death: 
a connection, that was at once the pride and happiness of my life. 

J Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was patronised by the late Lord 
Granville, and was the editor of several of the classics. 

Her edition of Tacitus, with tbe notes of Ryckius, in three volumes, 8vo. 
1730, was dedicated in very elegant Latin to John, Lord Carteret, (afterwards 
Earl Granville,) by whom she was patronized during bis residence in Ireland 
as Lord Lieutenant between 1724 and 1730. 
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" What pity it ii, that to much wit and good sense as he continually 
exhibited in conversation, should perish unrecorded ! Few persons quitted 
bis company without percei? ing themselves wiser and better than they 
were before. On serious subjects he flashed the most interesting con*, 
viction upon his auditors ; and upon lighter topics, you might have 
supposed— Albano musas de monte locutas. 

" Though I can hope to add but little to the celebrity of so exalted 
a character, by any communications I can furnish, yet out of pure re- 
spect to his memory, I will venture to transmit to you some anecdotes 
concerning him, which fell under my own observation. The very minutice 
of snch a character must be interesting, and may be compared to the 
filings of diamonds. 

" In politics he was deemed a Tory, but certainly was not so in the 
obnoxious or party sense of the term ; for while he asserted the legal and 
salutary prerogatives of the crown, he no less respected the constitutional 
liberties of the people. Whiggisro, at the time of the Revolution, he 
said, was accompanied with certain principles; but latterly, as a mere 
party distinction under Walpole and the Pelhame, was no better than 
the politics of stock jobbers, and the religion of infidels. 

" He detested the idea of governing by parliamentary corruption, and 
asserted most strenuously, that a prince steadily and conspicuously pur- 
suing the interests of his people, could not fail of parliamentary con- 
currence. A prince of ability, he contended, might and should be the 
directing soul and spirit of his own administration; in short, his own 
minister, and. not the mere head of a party : and not till then, would the 
royal dignity be sincerely respected. 

"Johnson seemed to think, that a certain degree of crown influence 
over the Houses of Parliament, (not meaning a corrupt and shameful 
dependence,) was very salutary, nay, even necessary, in our mixed 
government. ' For, (said be,) if the members were under no crown 
influence, and disqualified from receiving any gratification from Court, 
and resembled, as they possibly might, Pyro and Haslerig, and other 
stubborn and sturdy members of the long Parliament, the wheels of 
government would be totally obstructed. Such men would oppose, 
merely to shew their power, from envy, jealousy, and perversity of dis- 
position ; and not gaining themselves, would hate and oppose all who 
did : not loving the person of the prince, and conceiving they owed him 
little gratitude, from the mere spirit of insolence and contradiction, they 
would oppose and thwart him on all occasions. 9 

" The inseparable imperfection annexed to all human governments, 
consisted, he said, in not being able to create a sufficient fund of virtue 
and principle to carry the laws into due and effectual execution. Wis- 
dom might plan, but virtue alone can execute. And where could 
sufficient virtue be found ? A variety of delegated, and ofteu discretionary, 
powers must be entrusted somewhere ; which, if not governed by integrity 
and conscience, would necessarily be abused, till at last the constable 
would sell his for a shilling. 

No. 4. 2 P 
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41 This excellent person was sometimes charged with abetting slavish 
and arbitrary principles of government. Nothing in my opinion coold 
be a grosser calumny and misrepresentation ; for how can it be rationally 
supposed, that he should adopt soch pernicious and absurd opinions, 
who supported his philosophical character with so much dignity, was 
extremely jealous of his personal liberty and independence,} and could 
not brook the smallest appearance of neglect or insult even from the 
highest personages ? 

" But let us view him in some instances of more familiar life. 

" His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed to be 
pretty uniform. A boot twelve o'clock 1 commonly visited him, and 
frequently found him in bed, or declaiming over his tea, which he drank 
very plentifully. He generally had a levee of morning visitors, chiefly 
men of letters ; Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, Murphy, Langtoo, Steevena* 
Beauclerk, &c. &c. and sometimes learned ladies ; particularly I re- 
member a French lady of wit and fashion doing him the honour of a 
visit. He seemed to me to be considered as a kind of public oracle, 
whom every body thought they had a right to visit and consult ; and 
doubtless they were well rewarded. I never could discover how he found 
time for his compositions. He declaimed all the morning, then went to 
dinner at a tavern, where he commonly staid late, and then drank his 
tea at some friend's house, over which he loitered a great while, bat 
seldom took supper. I fancy he must have read and wrote chiefly in the 
night, for I can scarcely recollect that he ever refused going with me to 
a tavern, and he often went to Raoelagh, which he deemed a place of 
innocent recreation. 

" He frequently give all the silver in his pocket to the poor, who 
watched him between his house and the tavern where he dined. He 
walked the streets at all honrs, and said he was never robbed, for the rogues 
knew he hud little money, nor had the appearance of having much. 

" Though the roost accessible and communicative man alive, yet when 
be suspected he wot* invited to be exhibited, he constantly spurned the 
invitation. 

" Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I was pre- 
sent, to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to which they were 
inclined. ' Come, (said he,) you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell and 
die at the Mitre, and we will talk over that subject;' which they did, 
and after dinner he took one of them upon his knee, and fondled her 
for half an hour together. 

'* Upon a visit to me, at a country lodging near Twickenham, he 
asked what sort of society I had there. 1 told him, but indifferent ; as 
they chiefly consisted of opulent traders, retired from business. He 
said, he never much liked that class of people ; for, Sir, (said he,) they 
have lost the civility of tradesmen, without acquiring the manners of 
gentlemen.' 

% On the necessity of crown influence, sec Boucher's Sc rmonson the American 
Revolution, p. 218: and Pa ley's Moral Philosophy, B. VI cvii. p. 491 ,4to. 
there quoted. 
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" Johnson was touch attached to London : he observed, that a man 
stored his mind better there than any where el»e ; and that in remote 
situations a mail's body might be feasted, but his mind was starved, and 
J) is faculties apt to degenerate, from want of exercise and competition* 
No place, (he said,) cured a man's vanity or arrogance, so well as Lon~ 
doo ; for as no mau was either great or good per $e % but as compared 
with others not so good or great, he was sure to find in the metropolis 
many 'bis equals, and some his superiors. He observed, that a man in 
London was in less danger of falling in love indiscreetly, than any where 
ebe; for there the difficulty of deciding between the conflicting pretep- 
atons of a vast variety of objects, kept him safe. He told me, that he 
had frequently been offered country preferment, if he would conseut to 
take orders ; but be could uot leave the improved society of the capital, 
of consent to exchange the exhilarating joys and splendid decorations of 
public life, for the obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote 
situations. 

•• Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Windsor, and writer of 4 The 
History of Gustavus Adolphus,' he much commended him as a scholar, 
and a man of the most companionable talents he had ever known. He 
•aid, the defects in his history proceeded not from imbecility, but from 
foppery. 

" He loved, he said, the old black letter books ; they were rich in 
Matter, though their style was inelegant ; wonderfully so, considering 
bow conversant lire writers were with the best models of antiquity. 

" Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy,' he said, was the only boolc that 
ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise. 

" He frequently exhorted me to set about writing a History of Ire- 
land, and archly remarked, there had been some good Irish writers, and 
that one Irishman might at least aspire to equal another. He had great 
compassion for the miseries and distresses of the Irish nation, psrticu- 
larly the Papists ; and severely reprobated the barbarous debilitating 
policy of the British government, which, he said, was the most detestable 
mode of persecution. To a gentleman, who hinted such policy might 
be uecessary to support the authority of the English government, he re* 
plied saying, • Let the authority of the government perish, rather than 
be maintained by iniquity. Belter would it be to restrain the turbulence 
of the natives by the authority of the sword, and to make them amenable 
to law and justice by an effectual and vigorous police, than to griudtbem 
to powder by all manner of disabilities and incapacities. Better, (said he) 
to hang or drown people at once, than by an unrelenting persecution 
to beggar and starve them.' The moderation and humanity of the pre- 
sent times have, in some measure, justified the wisdom of hit* observations. 

" Dr. Johnson was often accuved of prejudices, uay, antipathy, with 
regard to the natives of Scotland. Surely, so illiberal a prejudice never 
entered his mind : and it is well known, many natives of that resptctable 
country possessed a large share in bit esteem : nor were any of them 
ever excluded from hit good offices as far as opportunity permitted. 
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True it is, he considered the Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, designing 
people, eagerly attentive to their own interest, and too apt to overlook 
the claims and pretensions of other people. ' While they confine their 
benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to those of their own country, 
they expect to share in the good offices of other people. Now, (said 
Johnson,) this principle is either right or wrong; if right, we should 
do well to imitate such conduct ; if wrong, we cannot too much detest it.' 
" Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the daughter of si 
tradesman, he naturally enquired into the character of the deceased ; 
and being told she was remarkable for her humility and condescension 
to inferiors, he observed, that those were very laudable qualities, but 
it might not be so easy to discover who the lady's inferiors were* 

" Of a certain player he remarked, that his conversation usually 
threatened and announced more than it performed ; that he fed you 
with a continual renovation of hope, to end in a constant succession of 
disappointment. 

" When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt to treat his op* 
ponents with too much acrimony : as, * Sir, you don't see your way 
'through that question :*— -* Sir, you talk the language of ignorance.' 
On my observing to him that a certain gentleman had remained silent 
the whole evening, in the midst of a very brilliant and learned society, 
Sir, (said he,) the conversation overflowed, and drowned him.* 
" His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by no mexns morose 
and cynical, and never blunted the laudable sensibilities of his character, 
or exempted him from the influence of the tender passions. Want of 
tenderness, he always alledged, was want of parts, and was no less a proof 
of stupidity than depravity. 

''Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published 'An Eight Days' Jour- 
ney from London to Portsmouth,' ' Jonas, (said he,) acquired some re- 
putation by travelling abroad, but lost it all by travelling at home.' 

" Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence and ill effects 
were much exaggerated ; who knows any real sufferings on that head, 
: more than from the exorbitancy of any other passion ? 

" lie much commended * Law's Serious Call.' which he said was the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. ■ Law, (said he) fell 
latterly into the reveries of Jacob fiehmen, whom Law alledged to have 
been somewhat in the same state with St. Paul, and to have seen sural- 
terable things. Were it even so, (said Johnson,) Jacob would have re- 
sembled St. Paul still more, by n6t attempting to utter them.' 

" He observed, that the established clergy did not preach plain 
enough ; and that polished periods and glittering sentences flew over 
the heads of the common people, without any impression upon their 
hearts. Something might* be necessary, he observed, to excite the af- 
fections of the common people, who were sunk in langour and lethargy 
and therefore he supposed that the new concomitants of methodism night 
probably produce so desirable an effect. The mind, like the body, he 
observed, delighted in change and novelty, aud even in religion itself. 
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courted new appearances and modifications. Whatever might be thought 
of some methodist teachers, he said, he could scarcely doubt the since- 
rity of that man, who travelled nine hundred miles in a month, and 
preached twelve times a week ; for no adequate reward, merely temporal, 
could be given for such indefatigable labour. 

" Of Dr. Priestley's theological works, he remarked, that they tended 
to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

" He was much affected by the death of his mother, and wrote to me 
to come and assist him to compose his mind, which indeed I found ex- 
tremely agitated. He lamented that all serious and religious conversa- 
tion was banished from the society of men, aud yet great advantages 
might be derived from it. All acknowledged, he said, what hardly any 
body practised, the obligations we were under of making the concerns 
of eternity the governing principles of our lives. Every man, he ob- 
served, at last wishes for retreat : he sees* his expectations frustrated in 
the world, and begins to wean himself from it, and to prepare for everlast- 
ing separation. 

" He observed, that the influence of London now extended every where, 
and that from all manner of communication being opened, there shortly 
would be no remains of the ancient simplicity, or places of cheap retreat 
to be found. 

<c He was no admirer of blank verse, aud said it always failed, unless 
sustained by the dignity of the subject. In blank-verse, he said, the 
language suffered more distortion, to keep it out of prose, than any in- 
convenience or limitation to be apprehended from the shackles and cir- 
cumspection of rhyme. 

" He reproved me once for saying grace without mention of the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, aud hoped in future I would be more mind- 
ful of the apostolical injunction. 

" He refused to go out of a room before me at Mr. Langton's house, 
saying, he hoped he knew his rank better than to presume to take place 
of a Doctor in Divinity. I mention such little anecdotes, merely to shew 
the peculiar turn and habit of his mind. 

" He used frequently to observe, that there was more to be endured 
than enjoyed, in the general condition of human life ; and frequently 
quoted those lines of Dry den : 

" Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again, 
" Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain." 

For his part, he said, he never pavsed that week in his life which he 
would wish to repeat, were an angel to make the proposal to him. 

" He was of opinion, that the English nation cultivated both their 
soil and their reason better than any other people ; but admitted that 
the French, though not the highest, perhaps, in any department of 
literature, yet in every department were very high. Intellectual pre- 
eminence, he observed, was the highest superiority; and that every na- 
tioo derived their highest reputation from the splendour and dignity 
of their writers. Voltaire, he said, was a good narrator, and that bis 
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principal merit consisted in a happy selection and arrangement of cir- 
cumstances. 

" Speaking of the French novels, compared with Richardtoo's, lie 
aaid 9 they might be pretty baubles, but a wren was not an eagle. 

" In a Latin conversation with the Pere Boscovitch, at the house of 
Mrs. Cholmoodeley, 1 heard him maintain the superiority of Sir Isaac 
Newton over all foreign philosophers, J with a dignity and eloquence 
that surprised that lea rued foreigner. It being observed to him, that a 
rage for every thing English prevailed much in France after Lord Chat- 
ham's glorious war, he said, he did not wonder at it, for that we had 
drubbed those fellows into a proper reverence for us, and that their 
national petulance required periodical chastisement. 

" Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues, he deemed a uugatory performance* 
" That man, (said he,) sat down to write a book, to tell the world what 
the world had all bis life been telling him.' 

" Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the year 1745, 
had made surprising efforts, considering their uumerous wants and dis- 
advantages ' Yes, Sir, (said he,) their wants were numerous : but yon 
have not mentioned the greatest of them all,— the want of law. 9 

" Speaking of the inward light, to which some methodists pretended, 
he said, it was a principle utterly incompatible with social or civil secu- 
rity. ' If a man (said he,) pretends to a principle of which I can know 
nothing, nay, not so much as that he has it, but only that he pretend* to 
it; bow can I tell what that person many be prompted to do ? When a 
person professes to be governed by a written ascertained law, I can then 
know where to find him.' 

" The poem of Fingal, be said, was a mere unconnected rhapsody, a 
tiresome repetition of the same images. ' In vain shall we look for the 
hteidus ordo $ where there is neither eud or object, desigu or moral, war 
certa recurrit imago. 9 

" Being asked by a young noblemau, what was become of the gallantly 
and military spirit of the old English nobility, he replied, * Why, mjr 
Lord, I'll tell yon what is become of it : it is gone into the city to look 
for a fortune.' 

"Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom be chanced to meet, he 
said, c That fellow seems to me to possess but one idea, and that is a 
wrong one.' 

" Much enquiry having been made concerning a gentleman, who had 
quitted a company where Johnson was, and no information being 
obtained ; at last Johnson observed, that « he did not care to speak ill 
of any man behind his back, but he believed the gentleman was an 
attorney. 9 

% In a Discourse by Sir William Jones, addressed to the Asiatic Society, 
Feb. 25, 1785, is the following passage : 

" One of the most sagacious men in this age who continues, I hope, to im- 
prove and adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my bearing, that if Newton 
had flourished in ancient Greece, he would have been worshipped as a Di- 
vinity/* 
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" He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of Woodhouse, 
the poetical shoemaker. He said, it was all vanity and childishness : and 
that each objects were, to those who patronized them, mere mirrors of 
their own superiority. * They had better (said he,) famish the man with 
good implements for his trade, than raite subscriptions for his poems. 
He may make an excellent shoemaker/ but can never make a good poet. 
A school-boy's exercise may be a pretty thing for a school-boy ; but it 
is no treat for a man.' 

" Speaking of Boetios, who was the favourite writer of the middle ages, 
be said it was very surprising, that upon such a subject, and in such a 
situation, he should be magis philosophns qnam Christians. 

" Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, ' I don't 
know (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the very first dramatic 
writers; yet at present 1 doubt much whether we have any thing supe- 
rior to Arthur.' 

" Speaking of the national debt, he said, it was an idle dream to sup* 
pose that the country could sink under it. Let the public creditors be 
ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must ever prevail over that 
of thousands. 

" Of Dr. Kennicott's Collations, he observed, that though the text 
should not be much mended thereby, yet it was no small advantage to 
know, that we had as good a text as the most consummate industry and 
diligence could procure. 

44 Johnson observed, that so many objections might be made to every 
thing, that nothing could overcome them but the necessity of doing 
something. No man would be of any profession, as simply opposed 
to not beiog of it : but every one must do something. 

" He remarked, that a London parish was a very comfortless thiog ; 
for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out of ten of his pa- 
rishioners. 

" Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect : said, he was 
ready for any dirty job : that he had wrote against Ityog at the instigation 
of the ministry, and was equally ready to write for him, provided he 
found his account in it. 

" A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage, married im- 
mediately after his wife died; Johnson said, it was the triumph of hope 
over experience. 

" He observed, that a man of sense and education should meet a suit- 
able companion in a wife. It was a miserable thing when the conversa- 
tion could only be soeh as, whether the mutton should be boiled or 
roasted, and probably a dispute about that. 

" He did not approve of late marriages, observing that more was lost 
in point of time, than compensated for by any possible advantages. 
Even ill assorted marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 

" Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts nor lite- 
rature; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his merits. 
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" He said, foppery was never cured ; it was the bad stamina of the 
mind, which, like those of the body, were never rectified : once a cox- 
comb, and always a coxcomb. 

" Being told that Gilbert ( owper called him the Caliban of literature ; 
< Well, (said he,) I must dub him the Punchinello.' 

" Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, he said, ' that man 
•pent his life in catching at an object, [literary emineuce,] which he had 
not power to grasp.' 

" To find a substitution for violated morality, he said, was the leading 
feature in all perversions of religion. 

" He often used to quote, with great pathos, those fine lines of Virgil : 

4 Optima quaque dies tniseris tnortalibut am 
4 Prima fagit ; subeunt morbi, tristitque seneetus 
4 Et labor, et dura rapit inclementia mortis.' 

" Speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as the prince of poets, 
Johnson remarked that the advice given to Dioraed J by his father, when 
he sent him to the Trojan war, was the noblest exhortation that could be 
instanced in any heathen writer, 'and comprised in a single line: 

Auv aptoTtveiv, xai vTrupoyov tfiptvcuv : 

which, if I recollect well, is translated by Dr. Clarke thus: semper ap- 
petere pr&stantissima, et omnibus aliis antecellere. 

" He observed, * it was a most mortifying reflection for any man to 
consider, what he had done, compared with what he might have done, 9 

" He said, few people had intellectual resources sufficient to forego 
the pleasures of wine. They could not otherwise contrive how to fill the 
interval between dinner and supper. 

" He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my old Master, Gregory 
Sbarpe, preach at the Temple.— In the prefatory ' prayer, Sharpe ranted 
about Liberty, as a blessing most fervently to be implored, and its con* 
ttnuance prayed for. Johnson observed that our liberty was in no sort 
of danger :— he would have done much better, to pray against our 
licentiousness. 

" One evening at Mrs. Montague's, where a splendid company- waa 
assembled, consisting of the most eminent literary characters, I thought 
he seemed highly pleased with the reapect and attention that were shewn 
him, and asked him on our return home, if he was not highly gratified 
by his visit: ' No, Sir, (said be) not highly gratified; yet I do not recol- 
lect to have passed many evenings with fewer objections*' 

" Though of no high extraction himself, be had much respect for birth 
and family, especially among ladies. He said, ' adventitious accom- 

J Dr. Maxwell's memory has deceived him. Glaucus is the person who 
received this counsel ; and Clarke's translation of the passage (II. x. 1. 908.) is 
as follows : 

44 Ut semper fortissime rem gererem, et superior virtute essem aliis.*' 
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plishments may be possessed by all ranks ; bat one may easily distinguish 
the iorn gentlewoman* 

" He said, ' the poor in England were better provided for, than in any 
other country of the same extent : he did not mean little Cantons, or 
petty Republics. Where a great proportion of the people, said he, are 
suffered to languish in helpless misery, that country must be ill policed, 
and wretchedly governed : a decent provision for the poor, is the true 
test of civilization.— Gentlemen of education, he observed, were pretty 
much the same in all countries; the condition of the lower orders, the 
poor especially, was the true mark of national discrimination.* 

" When the corn«laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which that 
Country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to export corn to a 
large amount ; Sir Thomas Robinson observed, that those laws might 
be prejudicial to the corn-trade of England. ' Sir Thomas, (said he,) 
you talk the language of a savage : what, Sir ? would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means they can do it. 9 

" It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Brown, the author of 
the 'Estimate,' in some dramatic com position, 'No, Sir; (said Johnson,) 
he would no more suffer Garrick to write a line in his play, than he would 
suffer him to mount his pulpit.* 

" Speaking of Burke, he said, ' It was commonly observed he spoke 
too often in parliament ; but nobody conld say he did not speak well, 
though too frequently and too familiarly. 9 

40 Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth while to 
save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a man could save to that 
degree, so as to enable him to assume a different rank in society, tbea, 
indeed, it might answer some purpose. 

" He observed, a principal source of erroneous judgement was, view- 
ing things partially and only on one side: as for instance, fortune-hunters* 
when they contemplated the fortune singly and separately % it was a daz- 
zling and tempting object ; but when they came to possess the wives and 
their fortunes together, they began to suspect they had not made quite 
so good a bargain. 

" Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland living very magni- 
ficiently when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, somebody remarked, it would 
be difficult to find a suitable successor to him : then-exclaimed Johnson, 
he is only Jit to succeed himself. 

" He advised me, if possible, to have a good orchard. He knew, he 
said, a clergyman of small income, who brought op a family very re* 
pntably, which he chiefly fed with apple dumplins. 

" He said, be had known several good scholars among the Irish gen- 
tlemeo ; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity* He extended the 
same observation to Scotland. 

49 Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted himself very laudably 
in building chu rebel and parsonage-house* ; * however, said he, I do not 
find that he is esteemed a man of much professional learning, or a liberal 
patron of it;— yet, it is well, where a mau possesses any strong positive 

No. 4, 2 Q 
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excellence.— Few have all kinds of merit belonging to their character. 
We must not examine matters too deeply — No, Sir, a fallible being will 
fail somewhere* 

" Talking of the Irish clergy, he said, Swift was a man of great parts* 
and the instrument of much good to his country.— Berkeley was a pro- 
found scholar, as well as a roan of fine imagination ; but Usher, he said, 
was the great luminary of the Irish church; and a greater, he added, 
do church could boast of; at least in modern times. 

" We dined tete-d-tke at the Mitre, as I was preparing to return to 
Ireland, after an absence of many years. I regretted much leaving Loo- 
don, where I had formed many agreeable connexions : * Sir, (said be,) I 
dont wonder at it ; no man, fond of letters, leaves London without re- 
gret. But remember, Sir, you have seen and enjoyed a great deal ;— 
you have seen life in its highest decorations, and the world has nothing 
new to exhibit. — No man is so well qualified to leave public life as he 
who has long tried it and known it well. We are always hankering after 
untried situations, and imagining greater felicity from them than tbey 
can afford. No, Sir, knowledge and virtue may be acquired in all coun- 
tries, and your local consequence will make you some amends for the 
intellectual gratifications you relinquish.' Then he«quoted the follow- 
ing lines with great pathos : 

4 He who has early known the pomps of state. 

4 (For things unknown, 'tis ignorance to condemn j) 

• And after having viewed the gawdy bait, 

• Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn ; 

4 With such a one contented could I live, 

• Contented could I die.'J— 

J Being desirous to trace these verses to the fountain-head, after having in 
vain turned over several of our elder poets with the hope of lighting on them. 
I applied to Dr. Maxwell, now resident at Bath, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their author: but that gentleman could furnish no aid on this occasion. 
At leugth the lines have been discovered by the author's second son, Mr. James 
Boswell, in the London Magazine for July, 1732, where they form part of av 
poem on Retirement, there published anonymously, but in fact (as he after- 
wards found) copied with some slight variations, from one of Walsh's smaller 
poems, entitled. " The Retirement ;" aud they exhibit auother proof of what 
has been elsewhere observed by the author of the work before us, that John- 
son retained in his memory fragments of obscure or neglected poetry. In quot- 
ing verses of that description, he appears by a slight variation to have some- 
times given them a moral turn, and to have dexterously adapted them to his 
owa sentiments, where the original had a very different tendency. Thus, fa 
the present instance, (as Mr. J. Boswell observes to me) " the author of the 
poem abovementioned exhibits himself as having retired to the country, to 
avoid the vain follies of a town life, — ambition, avarice, and the pursuit of 
pleasure, contrasted with the enjoyments of Ihe country, and the delightful 
conversation that the books, Sec- furnish ; which he holds to be infinitely 
more pleasing and instructive than any which town can afford. He is then, 
led to consider the weakness of the human mind, aud after lamenting that be 
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" He then took a most affecting leave of roe ; said, he knew it was a 
point of duty that called me away.—' We shall be sorry to lose you, said 
fee: laudo tamen" ' 

(the wriler) who is neither enslaved by avarice, ambition, or pleasure, has yet 
made himself a slave to love, he thus proceeds;** 

" If this dire passion never will be done. 
" If beauty always must my heart enthral, 
M O, rather let me be enslaved by one, 
m Than madly thus become a slave to all : 

44 One who has early known the pomp of state, 
" For things unknown ' tis ignorance to condemn, 
" And after having view'd the gawdy bait, 
u Can coldly say, the trifle I contemn ; 

u In her blest arms contented could I live, 
44 Contented could I die. But, O my mind, 
M Imaginary scenes of bliss deceive 
** With hopes of joys^ impossible to find." 

Another instance of Johnson's retaining in his memory verses by obscure 
authors is given in Mr. Bos well's " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides;*' where 
iu consequence of hearing a girl spinning in a chamber over that in which he 
was sitting, he repeated these lines, which he said were written by one Giffard, 
a clergyman ; but the poem in which they are introduced, has hitherto been un- 
discovered : 

" Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound : 

* All at her work the village maiden sings; 
" Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
" Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.** 

In the autumn of 1782, when he was at Bright helmstone, he frequently act 
companied Mr. Philip Metcalfe in his chaise, to take the air, and the conver- 
sation in one of their excursions happening to turn on a celebrated historian, 
since deceased,' he repeated, with great .precision, some verses, as very cha- 
racteristic of that gentleman. These furnish another proof of what has been 
above observed ; for they are found in a very obscure quarter, among some 
anonymous poems appended to the second volume of a collection frequently 
printed by Lintot, under the title of Pope's Miscellanies ; 

" See how the wand' ring Danube flows, 

44 Realms and religions parting; 
44 A friend to all true christian foes, 

" To Peter, Jack, and Martin. 

" Now Protestant, and Papist now, 

44 Not constant long to either, 
"At length an infidel docs grow, 

44 And ends his journey neither. 

"Thus many a youth I've known set out, 

M Half Protestant, half Papist, 
u And rambling long the world abput^ 

M Turn infidel or atheist,* 1 

In reciting these verses I have no doubt that Johnson substituted some word 
for infidel in the second stanza, to avoid the disagreeable repetition of the same 
expression. 
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Id J 771 be published another political pamphlet entitled " Thought* 
on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands," in which, upon 
materials furnished to him by ministry, and upon general topicks ex- 
panded in his rich style, he successfully endeavoured to persuade the 
nation that it was wise and laudable to suffer the question of right 
to remain undecided, rather than involve our country in another war. 
It has been suggested by some, with what truth 1 shall not take upon 
me to decide, that he rated the consequence of those islands to Great- 
Britain too low. But however this may be, every humane mind must 
surely applaud the earnestness with which he averted the calamity of war ; 
a calamity, so dreadful, that it is astonishing how civilised, nay, Chris- 
tian najtions, can deliberately continue to renew it. His description of 
its miseries in this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces of eloquence in 
the English language. Upon this occasion, too, we find Johnson lash- 
ing the party in opposition with unbounded severity, and making the 
fullest use of what he ever reckoned a most effectual argumentative 
instrument,— contempt. His character of their very able mysterious 
champion, Junius, is executed with all the force of his genius, and 
finished with the highest care. He seems to have exulted in sallying 
forth to single combat against the boasted and formidable hero, who 
bade defiance to " principalities and powers, and the rulers of this world.'* 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one particular, after 
the first edition; for the conclusion of Mr. George Gr«nville*s character 
stood thus : '* Let him not, however, be depreciated in his grave. He 
had powers not universally possessed : could he have enforced payment 
of the Mauilla ransom, he could have counted it" Which, instead of 
retaining its sly sharp point, was reduced to a mere flat unmeaning ex* 
pression, or, if I may use the word, — truism: "He bad powers not 
universally possessed : and if he sometimes erred, he was likewise some- 
times right." 

"To Bennet Lanoton, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 
" After much lingering of my own, and much of the ministry, I 
have, at length, got out my paper.} But delay is not yet at an end : 
Not many bad been dispersed, before Lord North ordered the sale to 
stop. His reasons 1 do not distinctly know. You may try to find them 
in the perusal. || Before his order, a sufficient number were dispersed to 
do all the mischief, though, perhaps, not to make all the sport that 
might be expected from it. 

" Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding all the 
danger past with which your navigation was threatened* I hope nothing 

% « Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands " 
II By comparing the first with the subsequent editions, this curious circum- 
stance of ministerial authorship may be discovered. 

It can only be discovered (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) by him who 
possesses a copy of the first edition issued out before the sale was stopped. 
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happens at home to abate your satisfaction : but that Lady Rothes, and 
Mrs. Langton, and the young ladies, are all well. 

" I was last night at the club. Dr. Percy, has written a long ballad 
in wrnuy Jits ; it is pretty enough. He has printed, and will soon publish 
it. Goldsmith is at Bath, with Lord Clare. At Mr. Th rale's, where I 
am now writing, all are well. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" March 20, J77L " Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been long in intimacy with John* 
son, in the course of his literary labours, who was at once his friendly 
agent in receiving his pension for him, and his banker in supplying him 
with money when he wanted it ; who was himself now a Member of 
Parliament, and who loved much to be employed in political negotiation ; 
thought he should do eminent service, both to government and to John* 
son, if he could be the means of his getting a seat in the House of 
Commons. With this view, he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, of which he gave me a copy in his own hand-writing, 
which is as follows; 

" Sir, 
" You will easily recollect, when I had the honour of waiting upon 
you some time ago, I took the liberty to observe to you, that Dr. John* 
son would make an excellent figure in the House of Commons, and 
heartily wish he had a seat there. My reasons are briefly these : 

"I know his perfect good affection to his Majesty, and his government, 
which I am certain he wishes to support by every means in his power. 

" He possesses a great share of manly, nervous, and ready eloquence : 
is quick in discerning the strength and weakness of an argument; can 
express himself with clearness and precision, and fears the face of no 
man alive. 

" His known character, as a man of extraordinary sense and anion* 
peached virtue, would secure him the attentiou of the House, and could 
not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

" He is capable of the greatest application, and can undergo any 
degree of labour, where he sees it necessary, and where his heart and 
affections are strongly engaged. His Majesty's ministers might therefore 
securely depend on his doing, upon every proper occasion, the utmost 
that could be expected from him. They would find him ready to vindi* 
cate such measures as tended to promote the stability of government, 
and resolute and steady in carrying them into execution. Nor is any 
thing to be apprehended from the supposed impetuosity of his temper* 
To the friends of the King you find him a lamb, to bis enemies a lion. 

For these reasons, I humbly apprehend that he would be a very able 
and useful member. And I will venture to say, the employment would 
not be disagreeable to him ; and knowing, at 1 do, bis strong affection 
to the King, his ability to serve him in that capacity, and the extreme 
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ardour with which I am convinced he would engage in that service, I 
mast repeat, that I wish most heartily to see him in the House. 

" If you think this worthy of attention, you will be pleased to take a 
convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord North. If his Lordship 
should happily approve of it, I shall have the satisfaction of having been, 
in some degree, the humble instrument of doing my couutry, in my 
opinion, a very essential service. I know your good-nature, and your « 
zeal for the public welfare, will plead my excuse for giving you thta 
trouble,. I am with the greatest respect, Sir, 

" Your most obedient and humble servant, 

" New-street, " Wilmam St&ahan." 

March 30, 1771 • 

. This recommendation, we know, was not effectual ; but how, or for 
what reason, can only be conjectured. It is not to be believed that Mr. 
Strahao would have applied, unless Johnson had approved of it. I never 
heard him mention the subject ; but at a later period of his life, when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds told him that Mr. Edmund, Burke had said, that 
if he had come early into Parliament, he certainly would have been the 
greatest speaker that ever was there, Johnson exclaimed, " I should like 
to try my hand now." 

It has been much agitated among his friends and others, whether he 
would have been a powerful speaker in Parliament, had he been brought 
in when advanced in life. 1 am inclined to think, that his extensive 
knowledge, his quickness and force of mind, his vivacity and richness 
of expression, his wit and humour, and above all his poigoancy of " 
sarcasm, would have had great effect in a popular assembly ; and that 
the magnitude of his figure, and striking peculiarity of his manner, 
would have aided the effect. But I remember it was observed by Mr. 
Flood, that Johnson having been long used to sententious brevity, and 
the short flights of conversation, might have failed in that continued and 
expanded kind of argument, which is requisite in stating complicated 
matters in public speaking; and as a proof of this he mentioned the 
supposed speeches in Parliament written by him for the magazine, none 
of which, in his opinion, were at all like real debates. The opinion of 
one who was himself so eminent an orator, must be allowed to have great 
weight. It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, who mentioned that 
Johnson had told him, that he had several times tried to speak in the 
Society of Arts and Manufactures, but " had found he could not get on." J 
From Mr. William Gerard Hamilton I have heard, that Johnson, when 
observing to him that it was prudent for a man who had not been ac- 
customed to speak in public, to begin his speech in as simple a manner 
as possible, acknowledged that he rose in that society to deliver a speech 

tDr.Kippis, however, (Bio graph. Britan. Article m X Gilbert Cooper,") 
says, that he " once heard Dr. Johnson speak in the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures, upon a subject relative to Mechanics, with a propriety, per- 
spicuity, and energy, which excited general admiration." 
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which he bad prepared: "but, (said he,) all my flowers of oratory 
forsook me." I however cannot help wishing, that he had " tried his 
band" in Parliament : and 1 wonder that ministry did not make the 
experiment. ^ 

I at length renewed a correspondence which had been too long dis- 
continued : 

« To Dr. Johnson. 

" My Dear Sir, " Edinburgh, April 18, 177L 

" I can now folly understand those intervals of silence in your 
correspondence with me, which have often given me anxiety and un- 
easiness; for although I am conscious that my veneration and love for 
Mr. Johnson have never in the last abated, yet I have deferred for almost 
a year and a half to write to him." - - - 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I gave him an account of my 
comfortable life as a married man, and a lawyer in practice at the Scotch 
bar ; invited him to Scotland, and promised to attend him to the High- 
lands, and Hebrides. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
« Dear Sir, 

" If you are now able to comprehend that I might neglect to write 
without diminution of affection, you have taught me, likewise, how 
that neglect may be uneasily felt without resentment. I wished for your 
letter a long time, and when it came, it amply recompensed the delay. 
I never was so much pleased as now with your account of yourself ; and 
sincerely hope, that between public busiuess, improving studies, and 
domestic pleasure, neither melancholy nor caprice will find any place 
for entrance. Whatever philosophy may determine of material nature, 
it is certainly true of intellectual nature, that it Abhors a vacuum : our 
minds cannot be empty ; and evil will break in upon them, if they are ' 
not pre-occupied by good. My dear Sir, mind your studies, mind your 
business, make your lady happy, and be a good Christian. After this, 

* - trittitiam et metus 

* Trades pro tervis in mare Cretieum 

4 Portare ventit* 

49 If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, • Site per, 9 
3cc. whether we climb the Highlands, or are tost among the Hebrides ; 
and 1 hope the time will come when we may try our powers both with 
cliffs and water. I see but- little of Lord Elibaok, I know not why ; 
perhaps by my own fault. I am this day going into Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire for six weeks. " I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

" Aud most humble servant, 
44 London, June 20, 1771. *'Sam, Johnson." 

" To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Lircester-Fields. 
"Dear Sir, 
" When I came to Lichfield, I fon nd that my portrait had been 
Visited, and much admired. Every man has a lurking wish to appear 
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considerable 10 bis native place ; and I was pleased with the dignity con- 
ferred by such a testimony of your regard • 

" Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of, Sir, your most obliged, 

" And most humble se^tnt, 
" Ashbourn in Derbyshire, " Sam. Johnson." 

Jnly 17, 1771. 
"Compliments to Miss Reynolds," 

" To Dr. Johnson. 
•« My Dear Sir, " Edinburgh, July 27. 1771. 

" The bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Aberdeen, is desirous of being introduced to your acquaintance. 
His genius and learning, and labours in the service of virtue and religion, 
render him very worthy of it : and as he has a high esteem of yonr cha- 
racter, I hope you will give him a favourable reception. I ever am, &c, 

" James Boswell." 

" To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton near Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire. 
" Dear Sir, 

" 1 am lately returned from Staffordshire and Derbyshire. The last 
letter mentions two others which you have written to me since you re- 
ceived my pamphlet. Of these two I never had but oue, in which you 
mentioned a design of visiting Scotland, and by consequence, put my 
journey to Langton out of my thoughts. My summer wanderings are 
now over, and I am engaging in a very great work, the revision of my 
Dictionary ; from which I know uot, at present, how to get loose. 

" If you have observed, or been told, many errors or omissious, you 
will do me a great favour by letting me know them. 

" Lady Rothes, I find, has disappointed you and herself. Ladies will 
have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, both ladies of experi- 
ence, yet both missed their reckoning this summer. 1 hope a few months 
will recompense your uneasiness. 

" Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value the honour of her 
invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as I have disengaged 
myself. In the mean time I shall hope to hear often of ber Ladyship, 
aud every day better news aud better, till I hear that you have both 
the happiness, which to both is very sincerely wished by, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, and 

t € Most humble servant, 
u August 29, 17^1. " Sam. Johnson." 

In October I again wrote to him, thanking him for bis last letter, 
and his obliging reception of Mr. Beattie ; informing that I had been 
at Alnwick lately, and had good accounts of him from Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year we observe that be was better than 
usual, both in body and mind, and better satisfied with the regularity 
of his conduct. But he is still " trying his ways" too rigorously. He 
charges himself with not rising early enough ; yet he mentions what waa 
surely a sufficient excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty seriously 
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required, as he all his life appears to have thought. " One great hin- 
drance is want of rest ; my nocturnal complaints grow less troublesome 
towards morning; and i am tempted to repair the deficiencies of the 
night."J Alas ! how hard would it be, if this indulgence were to be 
imputed to a sick man as a crime. In his retrospect on the following 
Easter-eve, he says, " When I review the last year, I am able to recol- 
lect so little done, that shame and sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, 
come upon me." Had he been judging of any one else in the same cir- 
cumstance, how clear would he have been on the favourable side. How 
▼ery difficult, and in my opinion almost constitutionally impossible it 
was for him to be raised early, even by the strongest resolutions, appears 
from a note in one of his little paper-books, (containing words arranged 
for his Dictionary,) written, 1 suppose, about 1753 ; " I do not remem- 
ber that sioce I left Oxford, I ever rose early by mere choice, but once 
or twice at Edial, and two or three times for the Rambler." I think he 
had fair ground enough to have quieted his mind on the subject, by con* 
eluding that he was physically incapable of what is at best but a com* 
DJodious regulation. 

In 1772 he was altogether quiescent as an author; but it will be 
found, from the various evidences which I shall bring together, that his 
mind was acute, lively, and vigorous. 

" To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
" Dear Sir, 
" Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, whose place of residence I 
do not know, this note, which I have sent open, that, if you please, yon 
may read it. 

" When you send it, do not use your own seal. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
"Feb. 27, 1772. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To Joseph Banes. Esq. 

Prepetua ambitd bis terrd prcemia laetis 

Hae habet akrici Capra secunda Jovis"\\ 
" Sir, 

" I return thanks to you and to Dr. Solander for the pleasure 
which I received in yesterday's conversation. I could not recollect a 
motto for your Goat, but have given her one. You, Sir, may perhaps 
have an epick poem from some happier pen than, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" Johnson 1 s- court, Fleet-street, " Sam. Johnson." 

February 27, 177*. 

% Prayers and meditations, p. 101. 
B Thus translated by a friend : 

u in fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove 

" This Goat, who twice the world had traversed round, 
"Deserving both her master's care and love, 
" Ease and perpetual pasture now has found.*' 
No. 4. 2 R 
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" To Dr. Johnson. 

" My Dear Sib, 
" It is hard that I cannot prevail oo you to write to me ofteoer. 
BotI am convinced that it is in vain to expect from you a private corres- 
pondence with any regularity. I must, therefore, look upon you as a 
fountain of wisdom, from whence few rills are communicated to a dis- 
tance, and which must be approached at its source, to partake fully of 
its virtues. ♦ .*•••• 

" I am coming to London soon, and am to appear in an appeal from 
the Court of Session in the House of Lords. A schoolmaster in Scot- 
land was, by a court of inferior jurisdiction, deprived of his office, for 
being somewhat severe in his chastisement of his scholars. The Court 
of Session considering it to be dangerous to the interest of learning and 
education, to lesseu the dignity of teachers, and make them afraid of 
too indulgent parents, instigated by the complaints of their children, 
restored him. His enemies have appealed to the House of Lords, though 
the salary is only twenty pounds a year. I was Counsel for him here. 
I hope there will be little fear of a reversal ; but I must beg to have 
your aid In my plan of supporting the decree. It is a general ques- 
tion, and not a point of particular law. ••#**• 

"lam, &c. 

" James Boswell." 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

u Dear Sib, 
" That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad ; and stilt 
more glad that you are coming as an advocate. T think nothing more 
likely to make your life pass happily away, than that consciousness of 
your own value, which eminence in your profession will certainly confer. 
If I can give you any collateral help, I hope you do uot suspect that 
it will be wanting. My kindness for you has neither the merit of singular 
virtue, nor the reproach of singular prejudice. Whether to love you 
be right or wrong, I have many on my side : Mrs. Tbrale loves you, 
and Mrs. Williams loves you, and what would have inclined me to 
love you, if I had been neutral before, you are a great favourite of Dr. 
Beattie. 

" Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that his lady puts 
him out of my head ; she is a very lovely woman. 

" The ejection which you come hither to oppose, appears very cruel, 
unreasonable, and oppressive. I should think there could not be much 
doubt of your success. 

" My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered. I believe 
it is held, that men do not recover very fast after threescore. I hope 
yet to see Beattie's College : and have not given up the western voyage* 
But however all this may be or not, let us try to make each other happy 
when we meet, and not refer our pleasure to distant times or distant places* 
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" How cornea it that you tell me nothing of your lady ? I hope to 
ace her some time, and till then •ball be glad to hear of her. 

" 1 am, dear Sir, &c. 
« March 15, 1772. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To Bennet Langton, Esq. near Spilbby, Lincolnshire. 

41 Dear Sir, 
" 1 congratulate you and Lady Rothes on your little man, and 
hope you will be mauy years happy together. 

" Poor Miss Langton can have little part in thejoy of her family. She 
this day called her aunt Langton to receive the sacrament with her ; and 
made me talk yesterday on such subjects as suit her condition. It will 
probably be her viaticum* I surely need not mention again that she 
wishes to see her mother. 1 am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
«« March 14, 1772. "Sam. Johnson." 

On the 21st of March, I was happy to find myself again in my friend's 
study, aud was glad to see my old acquaintance, Mr. Francis Barber, 
who was now returned home. Dr. Johnson received me with a hearty 
welcome ; saying, " I am glad you are come, and glad you are come 
upon such an errand :" (alluding to the cause of the schoolmaster.") 
BoJwell. "I hope, Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very delicate 
matter to interfere between a matter and his scholars : nor do I see bow 
you can fix the degree of severity that a master may use." Johnson. 
•• Why, Sir, till you fix the degree of obstinacy and negligence of the 
scholars, you cannot fix the degree of severity of the master. Severity 
must be continued until obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured." 
He mentioned the severity of Hunter, his own master. " Sir, (said I,) 
Honter is a Scotch name • so it should seem this school-master who beat 
you so severely, was a Scotchman. 1 can now account for your pre- 
judice against the Scotch." Johnson. " Sir, he was not Scotch ; and 
abating his brutality, he was a very good master." 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, " The False Alarm," and 
" Thoughts concerning Falkland's Island." Johnson. " Well, Sir, 
which of them did you like the best?" Boswell. " 1 liked the second 
best." Johnson. " Why, Sir, 1 liked the first best; and Beattie liked 
the first best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition in the first, that 
is worth all the fire of the second." Boswell. " Pray, Sir, is it true 
that Lord North paid you a visit, and that you got two hundred a year in 
addition to your pension ?" Johnson. " No, Sir. Except what I had 
from the bookseller, 1 did not get a farthing by them. And, betweeu 
you and me, 1 believe Lord North is no friend to me." Boswell. 
"How so, Sir?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, you cannot account for the 
fancies of meo. — Well, how does Lord Eli bank ? and how does Lord 
Monboddo?" Boswell. " Very well* Sir. Lord Moo bod do mil main- 
tains the superiority of the savage life." Johnson. " What strange uar- 
rowoess of mind "now is that, to think the things we have not knowu, are 
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better than the things which we have known.*' Boswell. " Why, Sir, 
that is a common prejudice." Johnson. "Yes, Sir, bat • common 
prejudice should not be found in one whose trade it is to rectify error." 
A gentlemau having come in who was to go as a mate in the ship 
along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnson asked what were 
the names of the ships destined for the expedition. The gentleman 
answered, they were once to be called the Drake and the Ralegh, bot 
now they were to be called the Resolution and the Adventurer. Johnson. 
" Much better ; for had the Ralegh returned without going round the 
word, it would have been ridiculous. To give them the uames of the 
Drake and the Ralegh was laying a trap for satire." Boswell. " Had 
not you some desire to go upon this expedition, Sir ?" Johnson. " Why 
yes, but J soon laid it aside. Sir, there is very little of intellectual, in 
the course. Besides, I see but at a small distance. So it was not 
worth my while to go to see birds fly, which 1 should not have seen fly ; 
and fishes swim, which 1 should not have seen swim." 

The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having left the room for 
some time, a debate arose betweeti the Reverend Mr. Stockdale and Mrs. 
Desmoulins, whether Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were entitled to any 
share of glory from their expedition. When Dr. Johnson returned to 
us, I told him the subject of their dispute. Johnson. " Why, Sir, it 
was properly for botany that they went out : 1 believe they thought only 
of culling simples." 

I thanked him for shewing civilities to Beattie, "Sir, (said he,) I 
should thank you. We all love Beattie. Mrs. Thrale says, if ever »h« 
has another husband, she'll have Beattie. He sank upon us that he was 
married ; else we would have shown his lady more civilities. She is a 
very fine woman. But how can you show civilities to a non-entity ? I 
did not think he had been married. Nay, 1 did not think about it one 
way or other ; but he did not tell us of his lady till late." 

He then spoke of St. Kilda, the most remote of the Hebrides. I told 
him, I thought of buying it. Johnson. " Pray do, Sir. We will go 
and pass a winter amidst the blasts there. We shall have fine fish, and 
we will take some dried tongues with us, and some books. We will have 
a strong built vessel, and some Orkney men to navigute her. We must 
build a tolerable house : but we may carry with us a wooden house ready 
made, and requiring nothing but to be put up. Consider, Sir, by buy- 
ing St. Kilda, you may keep the people from falling into worse hands. 
We must give them a clergyman, and he shall be one of Beattie*s choos- 
ing. He thai I be educated at Marischal College. I'll be your Lord 
Chancellor, or what you please." Boswell. " Are you serious, Sir, 
in advising me to buy St. Kilda? for if you should advise me to go to 
Japan, I believe I should do it." Johnson. " Why, yes, Sir, I am 
serious." Boswell. " Why then FH see what can be done." 

I gave hrm an account of the two parties in the church of Scotland. 
Those for supporting the rights of patrons, independent of the people, 
and those against it. Johnson. " It should be settled one way or other. 
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I cannot wish well to a popular, election of the clergy* when I consider 
that it occasions such animosities, such unworthy courting of the people* 
such slanders betweeu the contending parties, and other disadvantages. 
It is enough to^allow the people to remonstrate against the nomination 
of a minister for solid reasons." (I suppose he meant heresy or immo- 
rality.) 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked me to return to him iu the 

evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mre. Williams, who told us a story of second tight, 
which happened in Wales where she was born.— He listened to it very 
attentively, and said he should be glad to have some instances of that 
faculty well, authenticated. His elevated wish for more and more evi- 
dence for spirit, in opposition to the grovelling belief of materialism, led 
bin to a love of such mysterious disquisitions. He again justly observed* 
that we could have no certainty of the truth of supernatural appearance*, 
unless something was told us which we could not know by ordinary 
means, or something done which could not be done but by supernatural 
power ? that Pharaoh in reason and justice required such evidence from 
Moses ; nay, that our Saviour said, " If I had not done among them the 
works which none other man did, they had not had sin." He had said 
in the morning, that "Macau lay's History of St. Kilda" was very well 
written, except some foppery about liberty and slavery. I mentioned to 
him that Macau lay told me, he was advised to leave out of his book the 
wonderful story that upon the approach of a stranger all the inhabitants 
catch cold; but that it had been so well authenticated, he determined 
to retain it. Johnson. •* Sir, to leave things out of a book, merely 
because people tell you they will not be believed, is meaouess. Macaw* 
lay acted with more magnanimity." 

We talked of the Roman Catholick religion, and how little difference 
there was in essential matters between ours and it. " True, Sir ; nil 
denominations of Christians have really little difference in point of dec- 
trine, though they may differ widely in external forma. There is a pro- 
digious difference between the external form of one of your Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland, and a church in Italy ; yet the doctrine taught is 
essential ly the same." 

I mentioned the petition to Parliament for removing the subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. Johnson. " It was soon thrown out. Sir, 
they talk of not making boys at the University subscribe to what they do 
not understand ; but they ought to consider, that our Universities were 
founded to bring up members for the church of England, aod we must 
not supply our enemies with arms from our arsenal. No, Sir, the mean* 
ing of subscribing is, not that they fully understand all the articles, but 
that they will adhere to the church of Euglaud. Now take it iu this way, 
and suppose that they should only subscribe their adherence to the 
church of England, there would be still the same difficulty ; for still the 
young men would be subscribing to what they do not understand. For 
if you should ask them, what do you mean by the church of England ; 
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Do you know id what it differs from the Presbyterian Church ? from 
the Romish Church ? from the Greek Church ? from the Copbck 
Church ? tbey could not tell you. So, Sir, it come to the same thing.** 
Boswbll. " But, would it not be sufficient to subscribe the Bible ?** 
Johnson. " Why no. Sir ? for all sects will subscribe the Bible ; nay 
the Mahometans will subscribe the Bible ; for the Mahometans acknow- 
ledge Jesus Christ, as well as Moses, but maintain that Goo sent 
Mahomet as a still greater prophet than either. 

1 mentioned the motion which had been made in the House of Con* 
moos, to abolish the fast of the 30th of January. " Why, Sir, I could 
have wished that it had been a temporary act, perhaps, to have expired 
with the century. I am against abolishing it ; because that would be 
declaring it wrong to establish it; but 1 should have no objection to 
make an act, continuing it for another century, aud then letting it 
expire." 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill; " Because («aid he) I 
would not have the people think that validity of marriage depends on 
the will of man, or that the right of a King depends 00 the will of man. 
] should not have beeo against making the marriage of any of the royal 
family without the approbation of King and Parliament, highly criminal.' 9 

In the morning we had talked of old families, and the respect doe to 
them. Johnson. " Sir, you have a right to that kind of respect, and 
are arguing for yourself. 1 am for supporting the principle, and am dis- 
interested in doing it, as I have no such right." Bos well. " Why, 
Sir, it is one more incitement to a man to do well." Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir, and it is a matter of opinion very necessary to keep society together. 
What is it but opinion, by which we have a respect for authority, that 
prevents us, who are the rabble, from rising up and pulling down yon 
who are gentlemen from your places, and saying * We will be gentle- 
men in our turn ?' Now, Sir, that respect for authority is much more 
easily granted to a man whose father has had it, than to an upstart, 
and so society is more easily supported/' Boswell. " Perhaps, Sir* 
it might he done by the respect belonging to office, as among the 
Romans, where the dres?, the toga f inspired reverence." Johnson. 
*• Why, we know very little about the Romans. But, surely, it ia 
much easier to respect a man who has always had respect, than to 
respect a man who we know was last year no better than ourselves, 
and will be no better next year. In republics there is no respect for 
authority, but a fear of power." Bo&well. " At present, Sir, I think 
riches seem to gain most respect." Johnson. " No, Sir, riches do 
not gain hearty respect ; they only procure external attention. A 
very rich man, from low beginnings, may buy his election in a borough; 
but ceteris paribus, a man of family will be preferred. People will 
prefer a man for whose father their fathers have voted, though they should 
get no more money, or even less. That shews that the respect for family 
is not merely fanciful, but has an actual operation. If gentlemen of 
family would allow the rich upstarts to spend their money profusely^ 
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which they are ready enough to do, and not vie with them in ex pence, 
the upstarts would soon be at an end, and the gentlemen would remain ; 
but if the gentlemen will vie in ex pence with the upstarts, which is very 
foolish, they must be ruined." 

1 gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend of mine 
hi Scotland ; observing, at the same time, that some people thought it 
• very mean thing." Johnson. " Why, Sir, it is making a very mean 
use of man's powers. But to be a good mimic, requires great powers ; 
great acu tenets of observation, great retention of what is observed, and 
great pliancy of organs, to represent what is observed. I remember a 
lady of quality of this town, Lady , who was a wonderful 

mimic, and used to make me laugh immoderately. I have heard she it 
now gone mad." Boswell. " It is amazing how a mimic can not only 
give you the gestures and voice of a person whom he represents; but 
even what a person would say on any particular subject." Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, you are to consider that the manner and some particular 
phrases of a person do much to impress you with an idea of him, and 
you are not sure that he would say what the mimic says in his character." 
Boswbll. " 1 don't think Foote a good mimic, Sir." Johnson. " No, 
Sir; his imitations are not like. He gives you something different from 
himself, but not the character which he means to assume. He goes out 
of himself, without going into other people. He cannot take off any 
person unless he is strongly marked, such as George Faulkner. He is 
like a painter who can draw the portrait of a man who has a wen upon 
bis face, and who therefore is easily known. If a man hops upon one 
leg, Foot can hop upon one leg. But he has not that nice discrimina- 
tion which your friend seems to possess. Foote is, however, very en- 
tertaining with a kind of conversation between wit and buffoonery." 

On Monday, March 23, I found him busy preparing a fourth edition 
of his folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, one of his original amanuenses, 
was writing for him. I put him in mind of a meaning of the word side, 
which he had omitted, viz. relationship ; as father's side, mother's side. 
He inserted it. I asked him if humiliating was a good word. He said, 
be had seen it frequently used, but he did not know it to be legitimate 
English. He would not admit civilization, but only civility* With great 
deference to him I thought civilization, from to civilize; better in the 
tense opposed to barbarity, that civility ; as it is better to have a distinct 
word for each sense, than one word with two senses, which civility is, in 
Us way of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chymical. operation. I 
was entertained by observing how be contrived to send Mr. Peyton on 
an errand, without seeming to degrade him. " Mr. Peyton,— Mr. Pey- 
ton, will yon be so good as to take a walk to Temple-Bar? You will 
there see a, chy mist's shop, at which you will be pleased to boy for me 
an ounce of oil of vitriol ; not spirit of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. It will 
cost three halfpence." Peyton immediately went, and returned with it, 
and told him it cost but a penny. 
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I then reminded him of the school master* • cause, and proposed to read 
to him the printed papers concerning it. " No, Sir, (said he,) I can read 
quicker than I can "hear." So he read them to himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were interrupted by the entrance 
of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor to some young gentlemen in 
the city. He told me that there was a very good History of Sweden, by 
Dalioe. Having at that time an intention of writing a history of that 
country, I asked Dr. Johnson whether one might write a history of Swe- 
den, without going thither. " Yes, Sir, (said he,) one for commou use." 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed that Leibnitz had made 
tome progress in a work, tracing all languages up to the Hebrew. " Why, 
Sir, (said he, ) you would not imagine that the French jour, day, is de- 
rived from the Latin dies, and yet nothing is more certain ; and the in- 
termediate steps are very clear. From dies, cornea diurnus. Diu is, by 
inaccurate ears, or inaccurate pronunciation, easily confounded with gin; 
then the Italians form a substantive of the ablative of an adjective, and 
thence giurno, or, as they make it giorno : which is readily contracted 
into giour, or jour," He observed, that the Bohemian language was) 
true Sclavonic. The Swede said, it had some similarity with the Ger* 
man. Johnson. " Why, Sir, to be sure, such parts of Sclavonia a* 
confioe with Germany, will borrow German words; and such parts aa 
confine with Tartary will borrow Tartar words." 

He said, he never had it properly ascertained that the Scotch High* 
landers and the Irish understood each other. I told him that my Cousin 
Colonel Graham, of the Royal Highlanders, whom I met at Drogbeda, 
told me they did. Johnson. " Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, 
why translate the New Testament into Erse, as was lately done at Edin- 
burgh, when there is an Irish translation ?" Boswell. " Although the 
Erse and Irish are both dialects of the same language, there may be a 
good deal of diversity between them, as between the different dialects 
in Italy."— The Swede went away, aud Mr. Johnson continued his read- 
ing of the papers. I said, " I am afraid, Sir, it is troublesome." «« Why, 
Sir, (said he,) 1 do not take much delight in it ; but Til go through iu" 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he and I first 
tupped together. He gave me great hopes of my cause. •« Sir, (said he,) 
the government of a schoolmaster is somewhat of the nature of. a military 
government ; that is to say, it must be arbitrary, it must be exercised by 
the will of one man, according to particular circumstances. You mast 
shew some learning upon this occasion. You must shew that a school* 
master has a prescriptive right to beat ; and that an action of assault and 
battery caunot be admitted against him uuless there is some great excess* 
some barbarity. This man has maimed none of his boys. They are 
all left with the full exercise of their corporeal faculties. In our school* 
in England, many boys have been maimed ; yet I never heard of an 
action against a schoolmaster on that account. Puffendorff, I think, 
maiutaina the right of a schoolmaster to beat his scholars. 
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Od eatorday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald, with whom he had expressed a wish to be acquainted. He 
received him very Courteously. 

Sir Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in England are chosen 
from views much inferior to the office, being chosen from temporary 
political views. Johnson* " Why, Sir, in such a government as ours, no 
nan is .appoiuted to ao office because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly 
in any other government ; because there are so man}* connections and' 
dependencies to be studied. A despotic prince may choose a man to an 
office, merely because he is the fittest for it. The King of Prussia may 
do it." Sift A. " I think. Sir, almost all great lawyers, such at least as 
have written upon law, have known only law, and nothing else/' John- 
son. " Why no, "Sir ; Judge Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote upon 
law ; and yet he knew a great many other things, and has written upon 
other things. Selden too*" Sir A. "Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. 
Bat was not Lord Coke a mere lawyer ?" Johnson. " Why, I am afraid 
he was ; but he would have taken it very ill if you had told him so. He 
wonld have prosecuted you for scandal." Boswell. " Lord Mansfield 
is not a mere lawyer." Johnson, "fro, Sir, 1 never was in Lord Mans- 
field's company ; but Lord Mansfield was distinguished at the University* 
Lord Mansfield, when he first came to town, 'drank champagne with 
the wits,' as Prior says. He was the friend of Pope." Sir A. " Barris- 
ters, 1 believe, are not so abusive now as they were formerly. I fancy 
they had less law long ago, and so were obliged to take to abuse, to fill 
op the time. Now they have such a number of precedents, they have 
no occasion for abuse." Johnson. "Nay, Sir, they had more law long 
ago than they have now. As to precedents, to be sure they will increase 
in course of time; but the more precedents there are, the less occasion 
is there for investigating principles." Sir A. " 1 have been correcting 
several Scottish accents in my friend Bo* well, i doubt, Sir, if any 
Scotchman ever attains to a perfect English pronunciation." Johnson. 
<* Why, Sir, few of them do, because they do not persevere after acquir- 
ing a certain degree of it. But, Sir,there can be no doubt that they may 
attain to a perfect English pronunciation, if they will. We find how 
near they come to it ; and certainly, a man who conquers nineteen parts 
of the Scottish accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, Sir, when a 
man has got the better of nine tenths he grows weary, he relaxes his 
diligence, he finds he has corrected his accent so far as not to be dis- 
agreeable^ and he no longer desires his friends to tell him when he is 
wrong ; nor does he choose to be told. Sir, when people watch me 
narrowly, and 1 'do not watch myself, they will find me oot to be of a 
particular county. In the same manner, Dunning may be found oat 
to be u Devonshire roan* So most Scotchmen may be found out. But, 
Sir, little aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never catched Mallet in 
a Scotch accent ; and yet Mallet, I suppose, was past 6 re-and- twenty 
before he came to London*" 

No. 6* 3 S 
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Upon another occasion I talked to him on this subject, having myself 
taken some pains to improve my pronunciation, by the aid of the late 
Mr. Love, of Drury-lane theatre, when he was a player at Edinburgh, 
and also of old Mr. Sheridan. Johnson said to roe, " Sir, your pronun- 
ciation is not offensive.'* With this concession I was pretty well satisfied ; 
and let me give my countrymen of North-Britain an advice not to aim 
at absolute perfection in this respect ; not to speak High English, as we 
are apt to call what is far removed from the Scotch, but which is by do 
means good English, and makes " the fools who use it" truly ridiculous. 
Good English is plain, easy, and smooth in the mouth of an unaffected 
English Gentleman. A studied and factitious pronunciation, which 
requires perpetual attention, and imposes perpetual constraint, is ex- 
ceedingly disgusting. A small intermixture of provincial peculiarities 
may, pe.haps, have an agreeable effect, as the notes of different birds 
concur in the harmony of the grove, and please more than if they were 
all exactly alike. I could name some gentlemen of Ireland, to whom a 
slight proportion of the accent and recitative of that country is an ad- 
vantage. The same observation will apply to the gentlemen of Scotlaod. 
1 do not mean that we should speak as broad as a certain prosperous 
member of Parliament from that country ; though it has been well 
observed, that " it has been of no small use to him ; as it rouses the at- 
tention of the House by its uncommonness: and is equal to tropes aod 
figures in a good Euglish speaker.'* I would give as an instance of 
what I mean to recommend to my countrymen, the pronunciation of the 
late Sir Gilbert Elliot; and may I presume to add that of the Earl of 
Marchmout, who told me, with great good humour, that the master of 
a shop in London, where he was not known, said to him, "1 suppose, 
Sir, you are an American." M Why so, Sirr 7 ' (suid his Lordship.) 
44 Because, Sir, (replied the shopkeeper,) you speak neither English or 
Scotch, but something different from both, which I coucludeis the lan- 
guage of America." 

Boswell. " It may be of use, Sir, to have a Dictionary to ascertain 
the pronunciation." Johnson. " Why, Sir, my Dictionary shews you 
the accent of words, if you can but remember them." Boswell. " But, 
Sir, we want marks to ascertain the pronunciation of the words. Sheridao, 
1 believe, has finished such a work." Johnson. " Why, Sir, consider 
how much easier it is to learn a language by ear, than by any marks. 
Sheridan's Dictionary may do very well ; but you cannot always carry 
it about with you : and, when you want the word, you have not the 
Dictionary. It is like a man who has a sword that will not draw. It is 
an admirable sword, to be sure : but while your enemy is cutting your 
throat you are unable to use it. Besides, Sir, what entitles Sheridan to 
fix the pronunciation of English ? He has, in the first place,* the dis- 
advantage of being an Irishman : and if he says be will fix it after the 
example of the best company, why they differ among themselves. I 
remember an instance : when 1 published the Plan for my Dictionary, 
Lord Chesterfield told me that the word great should be pronounced so 
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as to rhyme to state ; and Sir William Yonge tent me word that it should 
be pronounced bo as to rhyme to seat, and that none but an Irishman 
would pronounce it gruff. Now here were two men of the highest rank* 
the one, the best speaker in the House of Lords, the other the best 
speaker in the House of Commons, differing entirety." 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a very good humour, 
I ventured to lead him to the subject of our situation in a future state, 
having much curiosity to know his notions on that point. Johnson. 
*' Why, Sir, the happiness of an unembodied spirit will consist in a 
consciousness of the favour of God, in the contemplation of truth, and 
in the possession of felicitating ideas." Boswell. " But, Sir, is there 
any harm in forming to ourselves conjectures as to the particulars of our 
happiness, though the scripture has said but very little on the subject ? 
" We know not what we shall be." Johnson. " Sir, there is no harm. 
What philosophy suggests to us on this topic is probable : what scripture 
tells us is certain. Dr. Henry More has carried it as far as philosophy 
can. You may buy both his theological and philosophical works in two 
volumes for aboot eight shillings." Boswell. " One of the most pleas- 
ing thoughts is, that we shall see our friends again." J Johnson. '* Yes, 
Sir; but you must consider, that when we are become purely rational* 
many of our friendships will be cutoff. Many friendships are formed 
by a community of sensual pleasures; all these will be cut off. We 
form many friendships with bad men, because they have agreeable 
qualities, and they can be useful to us? but, after death, they can no 
longer be of use to us. We form many friendships by mistake, imagin- 
ing people to be different from what they really are. After death, we 
•ball see every one in a true light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting 
our relations: but then all relationship is dissolved; and we shall have 
no regard for one person more than another, but for their real value. 
However, we shall either have the satisfaction of meeting our friends, or ' 
be satisfied without meeting them." Boswell. " Yet, Sir, we see in 
scripture, that Dives still retained an anxious concern about his bre- 
thren." Johnson. " Why, Sir, we must either suppose that passage to be 
metaphorical, or hold with many divines, and all the Purgatorians, that 
departed souh do not all at once arrive at the utmost perfection of which 
they are capable." Boswell. " I think, Sir, that if a very rational 
•apposition." Johnson. "Why yes, Sir; but we do not know it is a 
true one. There is no harm in believing it : but you must not compel 
others to make it an article of faith ; for it is not revealed." Bos WELL. 
" Do you think, Sir, it is wrong in a man who holds the doctrine of 
Purgatory, to pray for the souls of his deceased friends." JoHNSON. 
Why no, Sir." Boswell. " I have been told, that in the Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a form of prayer for the 
dead." Johnson. " Sir, it is not in the Liturgy which Laud framed for 

X Bishop Hall, in his Epistle, " discoursing of the different degrees of heavenly 
glory, and of our mutual knowledge of each other above," (Dec iii c. 6,) 
holds the affirm ntive on both these questions. 
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the Episcopal Church ef Scotia ud ; if there is • liturgy older than that, 
I should be glad to tee it." Boswell. " At to our employment iu a 
future state, the sacred writings say little. The Revelation, however, 
of St. John gives us many ideas, and particularly mentions music" 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, ideas most be given you by means of something 
which you know : and as to music there are some philosophers and divines 
who have maintained that we shall not be spiritualized to such a degree, 
but that something of matter, very much refined, will remaio. In that 
ease, music may make a part of our future felicity." 

Boswell. " I do not know whether there are any well-attested stories 
of the appearance of ghosts. You know there is a famous story of the 
appearance of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to " Drelincourt on Death." John* 
SON. " 1 believe, Sir, that is given op. I believe the woman declared 
upon her death-bed that it was a lie: "J Boswell. " This objection it 
made against the truth of ghosts appearing : that if they are in a state 
of happiness, it would be a punishment to them to return to this world ; 
and if they are in a state of misery, it would be giving them a respite." 
Johnson. '• Why, Sir, as the happiness or misery of embodied spirits 
does not depend upon place, but is intellectual, we cannot say that they 
are 4ess happy or less miserable by appearing upon earth." 

We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. William's room, aad 
drank tea. 1 mentioned lhat we were to have the remains of Mr. Gray, 
in prose and veme, published by Mr. Mason. Johnson. " I think we 
have had enough of Gray. I see they have published a splendid edt* 
tion of Akenside's works. One bad ode may be suffered ; but a nuna* 
ber of them together makes one sick." Boswell. " Akentida's dis- 
' tinguished poem is his * Pleasures of Imagination :' but for my part, I 
never could admire it so much as most people do." Johnson. " Sir, I 
could not read it through." Boswell. " I have read it through ; bat 
1 did not find any great power in it." 

I mentioned Elwat, the heretick, whose trial Sir John Pringle had 
given me to read. Johnson. " Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, an iron- 
monger at Wolverhampton; and he had a mind to make himself famous, 
by being the founder of a new sect, which he wished mqch should be 
called Ehvallians. He held, that every thing in the Old Testament 
that was not typical, was to be of perpetual observance: and so he wore 
a ribband in the plaits of his coat, and he also wore a beard. I remem- 
ber I had the honour of dining in company with Mr. Elwal. There was 
one Barter, a miller, who wrote against him ; and you had the contra* 
versy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To try to make himself 
distinguished he wrote a letter to King George the Second, challenging 
him to dispute with him, in which he said, * George, if you be afraid 
to come by yourself, to dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a 

X This fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel Detbe, and was 
added to the second edition of the Eoglish translation of Dreliocourt's work, 
(which was originally written in French,) to make it sell. The first edition 
had it not 
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thousand of youf MacAs-guards with you ; and if you should atill be 
afraid, you may bring a thousand of your red-guards.' The letter bad 
something of tbe impudence of Junius to our presenting* But the 
men of Wolverhampton were not so inflammable as th* Common-Coun- 
cil of London ; so Mr. Elwal failed in hu scheme of making himself a 
man of great consequence." 

On Tuesday, March St, he and I dined at General Paoli's. A ques- 
tion was started whether the state of marriage is natural to man. John* 
son. " Sir, it is so far from being natural for a man and woman to live 
in a state of marriage, that we find all the motives which they have for 
remaining in that connection, and the restraints which civilised society 
imposes to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to keep them toge- 
ther." The General said, that in a state of nature a man and woman 
uniting together, would form a strong and constant affection, by the mu- 
tual pleasure each would receive ; and that the same causes of distention 
would not arise between them, as occur between husband and wife in 
a civilized state. Johnson. '* Sir, they would have dissentions enough, 
though of another kind. One would choose to go a hunting in this wood, 
tbe other in that; one would choose to go a fishing in this lake, the 
other in that ; or, perhaps, one woo Id choose to go a hunting, when the 
ether would choose to go a fishing; and so they would part. Be- 
sides, Sir, a savage man and a savage woman meet by chance; and 
when the man sees another woman that pleases him better, he will leave 
tbe first." 

We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any beauty inde- 
pendent of utility. The General maintained there was not. Dr. John- 
son maintained that there was ; and he instanced a coffee cup which 
he held in his hand, the painting of which was of^ no real use, at 
tbe cup would hold the coffee equally well if plain ; yet the painting 
was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in conversation. The 
General said, that all barbarous nations swore from a certain violence 
ef temper, that could not be confined to earth, but was always reach- 
ing at tbe powers above. He said, too, that there was greater variety 
of swearing, in proportion as there was a greater variety of religions ce- 
remonies. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in Conduit-street 
end drank tea, previous to our going-to the Pantheon, which neither of 
us bed seea before. 

He said, " Goldsmith's Life of Parnell is poor ; not that it is poorly 
written, but that he bad poor materials ; for nobody can write the life 
ef a man, but those who have eat and drnnk and lived in social inter- 
course with him." 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presuming too mnrb, I 
would request him to tell me all the little circumstances of his life; 
what schools he attended, when he came to Oxford, when he came 
to London, &c. &c. He did not disapprove of my curiosity as to 
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these, particulars ; but said, «« They'll come oat by degrees, at we talk 
together." 

He censured Ruffhead's Life of Pope ; and said, " he knew nothing 
of Pope, and nothing of poetry." He praised Dr. Joseph Watson's* 
Essay on Pope; but said, he supposed we should have no more of it, aa 
the author had not been able to persuade the world to think of Pope aa 
he did." Boswell. " Why, Sir, should that prevent him from continu- 
ing his work ? He is an ingenious Counsel, who has made the most of 
his cause : he is not obliged to gain it." Johnson. " But, Sir, there ia 
a difference, when the cause is of a man's own making." 

We talked of the proper use of riches. Johnson. " If I were a man 
of a great estate, I would drive all the rascals whom I did not like out 
of the country, at an election." 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth should be employed in 
hospitality. Johnson. "You are to consider that ancient hospitality, of 
which we hear so much, was in an uncommercial country, when men 
being idle, were glad to be entertained at rich men's table?. But in a 
commercial country, a busy country, time becomes precious, and there- 
fore hospitality is not so much valued. No doubt there is still room for 
m certain degree of it ; and a man has a satisfaction in seeing his friends 
eating and drinking around him. But promiscuous hospitality is net 
the way to gain real influence. You must help some people at table 
before others ; you must ask some people how they like their wine ofteoer 
than others. You therefore offend more people than you please. Yon 
are like the Freuch statesman, who said, when he granted a favour, 
* J'aifait dix micontents et tin ingrat. Besides, Sir, being entertained 
aver so well at a man's table, impresses no lasting regard or esteem. 
No, Sir, the way to make sure of power and influence is, by lending 
confidentially to your neighbours at a small interest, or perhaps at ne> 
interest at all, and having their bonds in your possession." Boswell. 
"May not a man, Sir employ his riches to advantage, in educating 
young men of merit !" Johnson. "Yes, Sir, if they fall in your way ; 
but if it be understood that you patronize young men of merit, you will 
be harassed with solicitations. You will have numbers forced upon you, 
who have no merit; some will force them upon you from mistaken 
partiality ; and some from downright interested motives, without • 
scruple ; and you will be disgraced." 

" Where I a rich man, I would propagate all kinds of trees that wilt 
grow in the open air. A green*house is childish. I would introduce 
foreign animals into the country ; for instance, the rein-deer. "J 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. Johnson. " Bayet, 
in • The Rehearsal,' is a migtlty silly character. If it was intended te> 
be like a particular man, it could only be diverting while that man was 
remembered. But 1 question whether it was meant for Dryden, as has 

{This project has since been realized. Sir Henry Lid del I, who made a 
spirited tour into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to his estate in Northumber- 
land, where they bred ; but the race has unfortunately perished. 
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been reported ; for we know tome of the passages said to be ridiculed, 
were written since the Rehearsal ; at least a passage mentioned in the 
Preface^ is of a later date." 1 maintained that it had merit as a general 
satire on the self-importance of dramatic authors. Bat even in this light 
he held it very cheap* 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it did not strike 
us so much as Ranelagh, of which he said, the " coup <Tceil was the 
finest thing he had ever seen." The truth is, Ranelagh is of a more 
beautiful form ; more of it, or rather indeed the whole rotunda, appears 
at once, and is better lighted. However, as Johnson observed, we saw 
the Pantheon in time of mourning, when there was a dull uniformity ; 
whereas we had seen Ranelagh, when the view was enlivened with a gay 
profusion of colours. Mrs. Bosville, of Gnnthwait, in Yorkshire, joined 
us, and entered into conversation with us. Johnson said to me after- 
wards, " Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady." ' 

I said there was not half a guinea's worth of pleasure in seeing this 
place. Johnson.'* But, Sir, there is half a guinea's worth of inferiority 
to other people in not having seen it." Boswell. " I doubt, Sir, whether 
there are many happy people here." Johnson. " Yes, Sir, there are 
many happy people here. There are many people here who are watch- 
ing hundreds, and who think hundreds are watching them." 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, 1 presented him to Dr. 
Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheon 
would encourage luxury. " Sir, (said Johnson,) 1 am a great friend to 
public amusements ; for they keep people from vice. You now (ad- 
dressing himself to me,) would have been with a wench, had you not 
been here.— O ! 1 forgot you were married." 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, and destroys the 
spirit of liberty. Johnson. " Sir, that is all visionary. I would not give 
half a guinea to live under one form of government rather than auotber. 
It is of no moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger 
of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is 
prevented from passing his life as he pleases ?" Silt Adam. " But, Sir, 
in the British constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a *pirit 
in the people, so as to preserve a balance against the crown." Johnson. 
" Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig.— Why all this childish jealousy of 
the power of the crown ? The crown has not power enough. When I 

say that all governments are alike, I consider that in no government 

> 
. J There is no Preface to " The Rehearsal/' as originally published. Dr. John- 
son seems to have meant the Address to the Reader with a Krv subjoined to 
it ; which have been prefixed to the modern editions of that play. He did 
not know, it appears, that seveial additions were made to M The Rehearsal** 
after the first edition. The ridicule on the passages here alluded to is fouod 
among those additions. They therefore furnish no ground for the doubt here 
suggested. Unquestionably Bayes was meant to be the representative of 
pryden, whose familiar phrases in his ordinary conversation are frequently 
introduced in this piece. 
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power can be abused long. Mankind will not bear it. If a sovereign 
oppresses his people to a great degree, they will rise and cot off his head. 
There ia a remedy in human nature against tyranny, that will keep us 
safe under every form of government. Had not the people of France 
thought themselves honoured in sharing in the brilliant aetions of Louis 
XIV. they would not have endured him ; and we may say the same of 
the King of Prussia's people." Sir Adam introduced the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. John son. " Sir the mass of both of them were barbarians. 
The mass of every people must be barbarous where there is no printing, 
end consequently knowledge is not generally diffused. Knowledge ia 
diffused among our people by the news-papers." Sir Adam mentioned 
the orators, poets, and artists of Greece. Johnson. "Sir, I am talk* 
iog of the mass of the people. We see even what the boasted Athenians 
were. The little effect which Demosthenes'* orations had upon them, 
shews that they were barbarians." 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topics ; for he suggested a doubt of the 
propriety of Bishops having Seats in the House of Lords. JoilNSOM. 
*' How so, Sir? Who is more proper for having the dignity of a peer, 
than a Bishop, provided a Bishop be what he ought to be ; and if improper 
Bishops be made, that is not the fault of the Bishops, but of those who 
make them." 

On Sunday, April 5, after attending divine service at St. Paul's church, 
1 found him alone. Of a schoolmaster of his acquaintance, a native of 
Scotland, he said, " He has a great deal of good about him ; but he is 
also very defective in some respects. His inner part is good, but his outer 
part is mighty aokward. You in Scotland do not attain that nice criticaf 
skill in languages, which we get in our schools in England. I would uot 
put a boy to him, who I intended for a man of lemming. But for sons 
of citizens, who are to learn a little, get good morals, and then go to 
trade, he may do very well." 

I mentioned a cause in which 1 had appeared as counsel at the bar of 
thetjeneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, where a Probationer* 
(nt one licensed to preach, but not yet ordained, is called,) was opposed 
uk his application to be inducted, because it was all edged that he bad 
been guilty of fornication five years before. Johnson. " Why, Sir, if 
lie has repented, it is not a sufficient objection. A man who is good 
enough to go to heaven, is good enough to be a clergyman." This was 
s humane and liberal sentiment. But the character of a clergyman is 
more sacred than that of an ordinary christian. As he is to instruct with 
authority, he should be regarded with reverence,* as one upon whom 
divine troth has had the effect to set him above such transgressions, as 
men, less exalted by spiritual habits and yet upon the whole not to bo 
excluded from heaven, have been betrayed into by the predominance of 
passion. That clergymen may be considered as sinners in general, sasll 
men are, cannot be dented ; but this reflection will not counteract their 
good precepts so much, as the absolute knowledge of their having been 
guilty of certain specifick immoral acts. 1 told him, that by the rules of 
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the Church of Scotland, id their *• Book of Discipline," if a scandal, aa 
it is called, it not prosecuted for five years, it cannot afterwards be pro-» 
ceeded upon, "unless it be 0/ a heinous nature, or again become 
flagrant;" and that hence a question arose, whether fornication was a 
sin of a heinous nature ; and that I had maintained, that it did not de- 
serve that epithet, in as much as it was not one of those sins which argue 
very great depravity of heart : in short, was not, in the general accepts 
lion of mankind, a heinous sin. Johnson. " No, Sir, it is not a heinous 
sin. A heinous sin is that for which a man is punished with death or 
banishment." Bobwell. " But, Sir, after I had argued that it was not 
a heinous sin, an old clergyman rose up, and repeating the text of scrip* 
tare denouncing judgment against whoremongers, asked, whether, cou-e 
sidering this, there could be any doubt of fornication being a heinous 
sin. Johnson. " Why, Sir, observe the word whoremonger. tLvety sin, 
if persisted in, will become heinous. Whoremonger is a dealer in whores, 
as ironmonger is a dealer in iron. But as you don't call a man an iron-* 
monger for buying and selling a pen-knife; so you don't call a man a 
whoremooger for getting one wench with child.* 'J* 

I spoke of the inequality of the livings of the clergy in Englaud, aod 
the scanty provisions of some of the Curates. Johnson. " Why yes, 
Sir ; but it cannot be helped. You must consider, that the revenues 
of the clergy are not at the disposal of the state, like the pay of the 
army. Different men have founded different churches ; and some are 
better endowed, some worse. The State cannot interfere and make an 
equal division of what has been particularly appropriated. Now when 
a clergyman has but a small living, or even two small livings, he can 
afford very little to the Curate." 

He said, be went more frequently to church when there were prayers 
only, than when there was al»o a sermon, as the people required more an 
example for the one than the other; it being much easier for them to 
hear a sermon, than to fix their minds on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, 1 dined with him at Sir Alexander Macdonald's, 
where was a young officer in the regimentals of the Scots Royals, who 
talked with a vivacity, fluency, and precision so uncommon, that he 
attracted particular attention. He proved to be the Honourable Thomas 
Erskine, youngest brother to the Earl of Buchan, who has since risen 
into such brilliant reputation at the bar in Westminster-hull. 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, " he was a blockhead ; 
and upon my expressing my astonishment at so strange an assertion, he 
said, " What 1 mean by his being a blockhead is, that he was a barren 
rascal." Bobwell. " Will you not allow, Sir, that he draws very natu- 
ral pictures of human life ?" Johnson. •• Why, Sir, it is of v«ry low 
life. Richardson used to say, that had he not known who Fielding was, 

{ It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson meant to give any countenance 
to licentiousness, though in the character of an advocate he made a just and 
aubtile distinction between occasional and habitual transgression. 

No. 5. i T 
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he should have believed he was an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge 
of the heart in one letter of Richardson's than in all * Torn Jooes.'£ I, 
indeed, never read * Joseph Andrews." Erskinb. " Surely, Sir, Rich- 
ardson is very tedious. Johnson. " Why, Sir, if you were to read 
Richardson for the story, your impatience would be so much fretted that 
you would hang yourself. But you must read him for the sentiment, 
and consider the story as only giving occasion to theseotwneiit,"— I have 
already given my opinion of Fielding ; but I cannot refrain from repeat* 
iug here my wonder at Johnson's excessive and unaccountable deprecia- 
tion of one of the best writers that England has produced. ' Torn Jones.' 
has stood the test of public opinion with such success, as to have estab- 
lished its great merit, both for the story, the sentiments, and the man- 
ners, and also the varieties of diction, so as to leave no doubt of its 
having an animated truth of execution throughout. 

A book of travels, lately published under the title of Coriat Junior, 
and written by Mr. Paterson, was mentioned. Johnson said, this book 
'was in imitation of Sterne, and not of Coriat, whose name Paterson 
had chosen as a whimsical one. " Tom Coriat, (said he,) was a humourist 
about the court of James the First. He had a mixture of learning, of 
wit, and of buffoonery. He 6rst travelled through Europe, and pub- 
lished his travels. He afterwards travelled on foot through Asia, and 
had made many remarks ; but he died at Mandoa, and his remarks 
were lost." 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it with severity. John- 
son. " Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggravate the matter. It is not 
roguery to play with a man who is ignorant of the game, while you are 
master of it, and so win his money ; for be thinks he can play better 
than you, as you think you can play better than he; and the superioor 
skill carries it. Erskine. " He is a fool, but you are not a rogue." 
Johnson. " That's much about the truth, Sir. It must be considered, 
that a man who only does what every one of the society to which he be- 
longs would do, is not a dishonest man. In the republic of Sparta, it 
was agreed, that stealing was not dishonourable, if not discovered. I do 
not commend a society where there is an agreement that what would uot 
otherwise be fair, shall be fair ; but I maintain, that an individual of 
any society, who practises what is allowed, is not a dishonest man*'* 
Boswell. " So then, Sir, you do not think ill of a man who wins per- 
haps forty thousand pounds in a winter?" Johnson. " Sir, 1 do not call 
a gamester a dishonest man; but I call him an uusocial man, an un- 
profitable man. Gaming is a mode of transferring property without 
producing any intermediate good. Trade gives employment to u umbers, 
and so produces intermediate good." 

Mr. Erskitie told us, that when he was in the island of Minorca, he 
not only read prayers, but preached two sermons to the regiment. He 
teemed to object to the passage in scripture, where we are told that the 

11 Johnson's severity against Fielding did not arise from any viciousness in 
bis style, but from his loose life, and the profligacy of his male characters. 
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angel of the Lord smote in one night forty thousand Assyrians* " Sir, 
(said Johnson,) you should recollect that there was a supernatural inter* 
position | they were destroyed by pestilence. You are not to suppose 
that the angel of the Lord went about and stabbed each of them with 
a dagger, or koocked them oo the head, man by man." 

After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion took place, whether the 
preseut Esrl of Buchan, when Lord Card roes, did right to refuse to go 
Secretary of the embassy to Spain, when Sir James Gray, a man of in- 
feriour rank, went Arobassadour. Dr. Johnson said, that perhaps in 
point of dignity he did well. Sir Alexander insisted that he was wrong ; 
and said that Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing for him* 
" Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) Mr. Pitt might think it an advantageous 
thing for him to make him a vintner, and get him all the Portugal trade : 
but be woold have demeaned himself strangely had he accepted of such 
a situation. Sir, had he gone Secretary while his inferiour was Ambas- 
aadour, he woold have been a traitor to his rank and family." 

I talked of the little attachment which subsisted between near relations 
in London. " Sir, (said Johnson,) in a country so commercial as ours, 
where every roan can do for himself, there is not so much occasion for^ 
that attachment. No man is thought the worse of here, whose brother 
was hanged. In uncommercial countries, many of the branches of a 
family must depend oo the stock ; so, in order to make the head of 
the family take care of them, they are represented as connected with 
his reputation, that, self-love being interested, he may exert himself 
to promote their interest. You. have first large circles, or clans; as 
commerce increases, the connection is confined to families ; by degrees, 
that too goes off, aa having become unnecessary, and there being few 
opportunities of intercourse. One brother is a merchant in the city, and 
another is an officer in the guards ; how little intercourse can these 
two have ! 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system. Sir Alexander opposed it, 
and talked of the pleasure of seeing all men free and independent. 
Job n son. " I agree with Mr. Boswell, that there mast be high satisfac- 
tion in being a feudal Lord ; but we are to consider, that we ought not 
to wish to have a number of men unhappy for the satisfaction of one." 
—1 maintained that numbers, namely, the vassals or followers, were 
not unhappy ; for that there was a reciprocal satisfaction between the 
Lord and them : he being kind' in his authority over them ; they being 
respectful and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9» I called on him to beg he would go and dine 
whh me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved not to dine at all this 
day, I know not for what reason ; and f was so unwilling to be deprived 
of his company, that I was content to submit to suffer a want, which 
was at first somewhat painful, but he soon made me forget it ; and a 
man is always pleased with himself, when he finds his intellectual in- 
clinations predominate. 
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He observed, that to reason philosophically od the nature of prayer, 
was very unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one friend, who was an honest 
man and a sensible man, who told him he had seen a ghost; old Mr* 
Edward Cave, the printer, at St. John's Gate* He said, Mr. Cave did not 
like to talk of it, and seemed to be in great horrour whenever it was 
mentioned. Bobwell. " Pray, Sir, what did he say was the appearance ? 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, something of a shadowy being." 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what they properly meant* 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, they properly mean those who make use of the 
aid of evil spirits." Boswell. " There is no doubt, Sir, a general re- 
port and belief of their having existed." Johnson. " You have not 
only the general report and belief, but you have many voluntary solemn 
confessions." He did not affirm any thing positively upon a subject 
which it is the fashion of the times to laugh at as a matter of absurd 
credulity. He only seemed willing, as a candid enquirer after truth, 
however strange and inexplicable, to shew that be understood what might 
be urged for it. 

Ob Friday, April 10, 1 dined with him at General Oglethorpe's, where 
we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson said they were at 
ancient as the siege of Thebes, which he proved by * passage in one of 
the Tragedies of Euripides. 

I started the question, whether duelling was consistent with moral 
duty. The brave old General fired at this, and said, with a lofty air, 
" Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his honour." Goldsmith, 
(turning to me,) " I ask you first, Sir, what would you do if you were 
affronted ?" 1 answered, I should think it necessary to fight. " Why, 
then, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves the question." Johnson. "No, 
Sir, it does not solve the question. It does not follow, that what a man 
would do is therefore right." 1 said, I wished to have it settled, whether 
duelling was contrary to the laws of Christianity. Johnson immediately 
entered on the subject, treated it in a masterly manner; and so far as I 
have been able to recollect, his thoughts were these : " Sir, as men be- 
come in a high degree refined, various causes of offence arise ; which 
are considered to be of such importance, that life must be staked to atone 
for them, though in reality they are not so. A body that has received 
a very fine polish may be easily hurt. Before men arrive at this artificial 
refinement, if one tells his neighbour— he lies, his neighbour tells him— 
be ties; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a 
blow : but in a state of highly polished society, an affront is held to be 
a serious injury. It must, therefore, be resented, or rather a duel must 
be fought upon it; as men have agreed to banish from their society one 
who puts up with an affront without fighting a duel. Now, Sir, it is 
never unlawful to fight io self-defence. He, then, who fights a duel, 
does not fight from passion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence; 
to avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent himself from being 
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driven oat 'of society. I could wish there wes not that superfluity of 
refinement ; but while such notions prevail, no donbt a man may lav* 
fully fight a duel." 

Let it be remembered, that this justification is applicable only to 
the person who receives an affront. All mankind must condemn the 
aggressor. 

The General told us, that when he was a very young man, I think 
only fifteen, serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he was sitting in a 
company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. The Prince took up 
a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made some of it fly in Oglethorpe's 
face. Here was a nice dilemma. To have challenged him instantly, 
might have fixed a quarrelsome character upon the young soldier : to 
have takeo no notice of it, might have been considered as cowardice* 
Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his eye upon the Prince, aud smiling 
all the time, as if he took what his Highness had done in jest, said 
" Mon Prince*—" (I forget the French words be used, the purport 
however was,) " That's a good joke ; but we do it much better in Eng- 
land ;" and threw a whole glass of wine in the Prince's face. An old 
General who sat by, said, '< 11 a bien fait, mon Prince, vous Vavez com* 
mend .•" and thus all ended in good humour." 

Dr. Johnson said, " Pray, Genera], give us an account of the siege 
of Belgrade." Upon which the General, pouring a little wine upon 
the table, described every thing with a wet finger : " Here we were, 
here were the Turks," &c. &c. Johnson listened with the closest 
attention. 

A question was started, bow far people who disagree in a capital point 
can live in friendship together. Johnson said they might. Goldsmith 
said they could not, as they had not the idem velie atque idem ?ie7/e— the 
tame likings and the same aversions. Johnson. " Why, Sir, you must 
shuo the subject as to which you disagree. For instance, 1 can live very 
well with Burke: I love his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion, and 
affluence of conversation ; but I would not talk to him of the Rocking- 
ham party." Goldsmith. " But, Sir, when people live together who 
have something as to which tbey disagree, and which they want to shun, 
they will be in the situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard : ' You 
nay look into all the chambers but one.' But we should have the greatest 
inclination to look into that chamber, to talk of that subject." John- 
sobT, (with a loud voice) " Sir, I am not saying that you could live in 
friendship with a man from whom you differ as to some point : I am only 
saying that /could do it. You put me in mind of Sappho in Ovid." 

Goldsmith told us, that he was now busy in writing a Natural History ; 
and, that he might have full leisure for it, he had taken lodgings, at a 
farmer's house, near to the six mile-stone, on the Edgeware-ioad, and 
had carried down his books in two returned post-chaises. He said, he 
believed the farmer's family thought him an odd character, similar to 
that in which the Spectator appeared to his landlady and her children ; 
be was The Gentleman. Mr. Mickle, the translator of " The Lusiad," 
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and I, went to visit him at this place a few days afterwards. He wu 
net at home ; bat having a curiosity to see his apartment, we went in, 
and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals, scrawled upon the 
wall with a black lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being introduced, Johnson repeated what he had 
told me of a friend of his, an honest man, and, a man of sense having 
asserted to him, that be had seen an apparition. Goldsmith told us, he 
waa assured by his brother, the Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, that lie also 
"had seen one. General Oglethorpe told us, that Prendergast, an officer 
in the Duke of Marlborough's army had mentioned to many of his 
friends, that he should die on a particular day : that upon that day a 
battle took place with the French : that after it was over, and Prender- 
gast was still alive, his brother officers, while they were yet in the field, 
jestingly asked him, where was his prophecy now. Prendergast gravely 
answered, " 1 shall die notwithstanding what you see." Soon afterwards, 
there came a shot from a French battery, to which the orders for a ces- 
sation of arms had not reached, and he was killed opon the spot. Colo* 
nel Cecil, who took possession of his effects, found in his pocket-book 
the following solemn entry : 

[Here the date.] " Dreamt — or — — — J Sir John Friend meets me ;** 
(here the very day on which he was killed was mentioned.) Prendergast 
had been connected with Sir John Friend, who was executed for high 
treason. General Oglethorpe said, he was with Colonel Cecil, when 
Pope came and enquired into the truth of this story, which made a 
great noise at the time, and was then confirmed by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April II, he appointed me to come to him in the even- 
ing, when he should be at leisure to give me some assistance for the de- 
fence of Hastie, the schoolmaster of Campbell-town, for whom I was 
to appear in the House of Lords. When I came, 1 found him unwilling 
to exert himself. I pressed him to write down his thoughts opon the 
subject. He said, " There's no occasion for my writing. 1*11 talk to 
you." He was, however, at last prevailed on to dictate to me, while I 
wrote as follows : 

" The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel correction. 
Correction, in itself, is not cruel : children, being not reasonable, can 
be governed only by fear. To impress this fear, is therefore one of the 
first duties of those who have the care of children. It is the duty of a 
parent; and has never been thought inconsistent with parental tenderness. 
It is the duty of a master who is in his highest exaltation when he is loco 
parentis. Yet, as good things become evil by excess, correction, by be- 
ing immoderate, may become cruel. But when is correction immode- 
rate ? When it is more frequent or more severe than is required ad wro- 
nendam et docendu m, for reformation and instruction. No severity is cruel 

X Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus : " was tM by an appmri* 
tion ;"-_the writer being probably uncertain whether he was asleep or awake, 
when his mind was impressed with the solemn presentiment with which the 
fact afterwards happened so wonderfully to correspond. 
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which obstinacy makes Decenary ; for the greatest cruelty would be. to 
delist, and leave the scholar too careless for instruction, aod too much 
hardened for reproof. Locke, iu hit Treatise of Education, mentions a 
mother, with applause, who whipped an infant eight times before she bad 
subdued it ; for had she stopped at the seventh act of correction, her 
daughter, says he, would have been ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in 
youug minds are very different : as different must be the degrees of perse-* 
veriog severity. A stubborn scholar must be corrected till heis subdued. 
The discipline of a school is military. There must be either unbounded 
licence or absolute authority. The master, who punishes, not only 
consults the future happiness of him who is the immediate subject of cor. 
rection, hut he propagates obedience through the whole school ; and 
establishes regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious obstinacy of 
asiugle boy would make his future endeavours of reformation or instro 
lion totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victorious. 
Yet it is well known, that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy 
resolution, that laughs at all common punishment, and bids defiance to 
all common degrees of pain. Correction must be proportioned to occa- 
sions. The flexible will be reformed by gentle discipline, and the 
refractory must be subdued by harsher methods. The degrees of scho- 
lastick, as of military punishment, no stated rules cau ascertain. It 
must be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; till stubbornness be- 
comes flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and reason have, 
indeed, set some bounds to scholastick penalties. The schoolmaster 
ioflicts no capital punishments : nor inforces his edicts by either death 
or mutilation. The civil law has wisely determined, that a master who 
strikes at a scholar's eye shall be considered as criminal. But punish- 
ments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, may be just and 
reasonable, because they may be necessary. Such have been the punish- 
ments u*ed by the respondent. No scholar has gone from him either 
blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers injured or impaired. 
They were irregular, aod he punished them : they were obstinate, and 
be enforced his punishment. But however provoked, he never exceeded 
the limits of moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain : 
aod bow much of that was required, no man is so little able to deter- 
mine as those who have determined against him :— the parents of the 
offenders.— It has been said, that he used unprecedented and impro- 
per instruments of correction. Of this accusation the meaning is not 
very easy to be found. No instrument of correction is more proper 
thau another, but as it is better adapted to produce present pain 
without lasting mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no lasting 
mischief has ensued ; and therefore, however unusual, in hands so>cau- 
tious they were proper.— It has been objected, that the respondent 
admits the charge of cruelty, by producing no evidence to confute it. 
Let it be considered, that his scholars are either dispersed at large iu the 
world, or continue to iubabit the place in which they were bred. 
Those who are dispersed cannot be found ; those who retnaiu are the 
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sons of bis prosecutors, and are not likely, to support a man to whom 
their fathers are enemies. If it be supposed that the enmity of their 
fathers proves the justness of the charge, it must be considered how 
often experience shows us, that men who are angry on one ground will 
accuse on another ; with how little kindness, in a town of low trade, a 
man who lives by learning is regarded ; and how implicitly, where the 
inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened to and followed* 
In a place like Campbell town, it is easy for one of the principal inha- 
bitants to make a party. It is easy 'for that party to heat themselves 
with imaginary grievances. It is easy, for them to oppress a man poorer 
than themselves ; and natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persist- 
ing in oppression. The argument which attempts to prove the impro- 
priety of restoring him to the school, by alledging that he has lost the 
confidence of the people, is not the subject of juridical consideration ; 
for he is to suffer, not for their judgment, but for his own actions. It 
may be convenient for them to have another master; but it is a con- 
venience of their own making. It would be likewise convenient for 
him to find another School ; but this convenience he cannot obtain.— 
The question is not what is now convenient, bnt what is generally right. 
If the people of Campbelltown be distressed by the restoration of the 
respondent, they are' distressed only by their own fault; by turbulent 
passions and unreasonable desires : by tyranny, which law has defeated, 
and by malice, which virtue has surmounted." 

« This, Sir, (said he,) you are to turn in your mind, and make the 
best use of it you can in your speech." 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said, " Sir, he is so much afraid of be- 
in* unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you should forget that he 
is in the company." Boswell. •• Yes, he stands forward." John* 
SON. " True, Sir ; but if a man is to stand forward, he should wish 
to do it not in an auk ward posture, not in rags, not so as that he shaH 
only be exposed to ridicule." Boswell. •« For my part, I like very 
well to hear honest Goldsmith talk away carelessly." Johnson. "Why 
yes. Sir ; but he should not like to hear himself." 

On Tuesday, April 14, the decree of the Court of Session in the 
Schoolmaster's cause was reversed in the House of Lords, after a very 
eloquent speech by Lord Mansfield, who shewed himself an adept in 
school discipline, but I thought was too rigious towards my client. On 
the evening of the next day I supped with Dr. Johnson, at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, in company with Mr. Langton and 
his brother-in-law, Lord Binning. 1 repeated a sentence of Lord Mans- 
field's speech, of which, by the aid of Mr. Longlands, the solicitor 
on the other side, who obligingly allowed me to compare his note 
with my own, I have a full copy : «« My Lords, severity is not the 
way to govern either boys or men." " Nay, (said Johnson,) it is the 
way to govern them. I know not whether it be the way to mend them.** 

I talked of the expulsion of six students from the University of Ox- 
ford, who were methoiliits, and would not desist from publicly praying 
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aud exhorting. Johnson. " Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and 
proper. What have they to do at an University, who are not willing to 
be taught, bat will presume to teach ? Where is religion to be learnt, 
bat at an Uuiversity ? Sir, they were examined, and found to be mighty 
ignorant fellows." Boswell. " Bat, was it not bard, Sir, to expel 
them, for I am told they were good beings ?" Johnson. " 1 believe 
they might be good beings ; but they were not fit to be in the Uuiversity 
of Oxford. A cow is a very good animal in I he field ; bat we tarn her 
oat of a garden/' Lord Klibank used to repeat this as an illustration 
uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise his wit, though 
] should myself be the object of it, I resolutely ventured to undertake 
the defence of convivial indulgence in wine, though he was not to-night 
in the most genial humour. After urging the common plausible to- 
picks, I at last had recourse to the maxim, in vino Veritas, a man who is 
well warmed with wine will speak truth. Johnson. "Why, Sir, that 
may be ao argument for drinking, if you suppose men in general to be 
liars. But, Sir, 1 would not keep company with a fellow, who lyes 
as long as he is sober, and whom you must make drunk bofore you can 
get a word of truth out of him." 

Mr. Lang ton told us, he was about to establish a school upon his 
estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it might have a tendency 
to make the people-less industrious. Johnson. " No, Sir. While learn- 
ing to read and write is a distinction, the few who have that distinction 
may be the less inclined to work ; but when every body learns to read 
and write, it is no longer a distinction. A man who has a laced waist- 
coat is too fine a man to work; but if every body had laced waistcoats, 
we should have people working in laced waistcoats. There are no people 
whatever more industrious, none who work more, than our manufacturers; 
yet they have all learnt to read and write. Sir, you must not neglect 
doing a thing immediately good, from fear of remote evil ; — from fear 
of its being abused. A man who has candles may sit up too late, which 
be would not do if be had not candles; but nobody will deny that the 
art of making candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the 
time that the son gives us light, is a valuable art, and ought to be pre- 
served." Boswell. " But, Sir, would it not be better to follow Na- 
ture; and go to bed and rise just as nature gives us light or withholds 
it ?" Johnson. " No Sir ; for then we should have no kind of equality 
iu the partition of our time between sleeping and waking. It would 
be very different in different seasons and in different places. In some 
of the northern parts of Scotland how little light is there in the depth 
of winter!" 

We talked of Tacitus, and 1 hazarded an opinion, that with all bis 
merit for penetration, shrewdness of judgment, and terseness of ex- 
pression, be was too compact, too much broken into hints, as it were, 
and therefore too difficult to be understood. To my great satisfac- 
tion, Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opinion. " Tacitos, Sir, seems to 
No. 5, 2 U 
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me rather to have made notet for an historical work, than to have writ- 
ten a history ."$ 

At this time it appears from his " Prayers and Meditations," that he 
had been more than commonly diligent in religious duties, particularly 
in reading the holy scriptures, it was Passion Week, " that solemn sea- 
son which the Christian world has appropriated to the commemoration of 
the mysteries of our redemption, and during which, whatever embers of 
religion are in our breasts will be kindled into pious warmth," 

I paid him short visits both on Friday and Saturday, and seeing his 
large folio Greek Testament before him, beheld him with a reverential 
awe, and would not intrude upon his time* While he was thus em- 
ployed to such good purpose, and while his friends in their intercourse 
with him constantly fonnd a vigorous intellect and a lively imagination, 
it is melancholy to read in his private register, " My mind is unsettled 
and my memory confused. I have of late turned my thoughts with a 
very useless earnestness upon past incidents. I have yet got no command 
- over my thoughts ; an unpleasing incident is almost certain to hinder my 
rest.*' What philosophick heroism was it in him to appear with such 
manly fortitude to the world, while he was inwardly so distressed ! We 
may surely believe that the mysterious principle of being " made per- 
fect through suffering," was to be strongly exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Eattef-day, General Paoli and I paid 
him a visit before dinner. We talked of the notion that blind persons can 
distinguish colours by the touch. Johnson said, that Professor Sanderson 
mentions his having attempted to do it, but that he found he was aiming 
at an impossibility ; that to be sure a difference in the surface makes the 
difference of colours ; but that difference is so fiue, that it is not sensible 
to the touch. The General mentioned jugglers and fraudulent gamesters, 
who could know cards by the touch. Dr. Johnson said, " the cards used 
by such persons must be less polished than ours commonly are." 

We talked of souuds. The Generals said, there was no beauty in a 
simple sound, but only in an harmonious composition of sounds. I 
presumed to differ from this opinion, aud mentioned the soft and sweet 
sound of a fine woman's voice. Joiinson. " No, Sir, if a serpent or a 
toad uttered it, you would think it ugly." Boswell. "So you would 
think, Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttered by one of those animals." 
Johnson. " No, Sir, it would be admired. We have seen Cine fidlers 
whom we liked as little as toads." (laughiug.) 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, be said, that difference of 
taste was, in truth, difference of skill. Boswell. " But, Sir, is there 
not a quality called taste, which consists merely in perception or in liking; 
For instance, we find people differ much as to what is the best style of 
English composition. Some think SwitVs the best; others prefer a fuller 

% It is remarkable that Lord Monhoddo, whom, on account of his resembling 
Dr. Johnson in some particulars, Foote called an Elzevir edition of him, has, 
by coincidence, made the very same remark. Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage, vol. iii. 3d edit. p. 219* 
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and grander way of writing.'* Johnson. " Sir, you most first define 
what you mean by style, before yon can judge who has a good taste in 
style, and who has a bad. The two classes of persons whom you have 
mentioned, don't differ as to good and bad. They both agree that Swift 
has a good neat style ; hut one loves a ueat style, another loves a style of. 
more splendour. In like manner, one toves a plain coat, another loves 
a laced coat ; but neither will deny that each is good in its kind." 

White 1 remained in Londou this spring, I was with him at several 
other times, both by himself and in company. 1 dined with him one 
day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with Lord Elibank, 
Mr. Langton, and Or. Vansittart of Oxford. Without specifying each 
particular day, 1 have preserved the following memorable things. 

I regretted the reflection in his preface to Shakspeare against Garrick, 
to whom we cannot but apply the following passage : •* 1 collated such 
copies as I could procure, and wished for more, but have not found the 
collectors of these rarities very communicative." I told him, that Gar- 
rick had complained to me of it, and had vindicated himself by assuring 
me, that Johnson was made welcome to the full use of his collection, and 
that he left the key of it with a servant, with orders to have a fire and 
every convenience fpr him. 1 found Johnson's notion was, that Garrick 
wanted to be courted for them, and that, on the contrary, Garrick should 
have courted him, and sent him the plays of his own accord. But, in* 
deed, considering the slovenly and careless manner, in which books were 
treated by Johnson, it could not be expected that scarce and valuable 
edition! should have been lent to him. 

A gentleman having to some of the ueual arguments for drinking 
added this : " Vou know, Sir, drinking drives away care, and makes us 
forget whatever is disagreeable. Would not you allow a man to drink 
for that reason ?" Johnson. " Yes, Sir, if he sat next yon.'* 

1 expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne's works, and asked bira 
what he thought of that writer. He answered, *' A conceited fellow. 
Were a man to write so now, the boys would throw stones at him." He, 
however, did not alter my opinion of a favourite author, to whom I was 
first directed by his being quoted in ' The Spectator,' aod in whom I have 
found much shrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed in a style some- 
what quaint, which, however, 1 do not dislike. His book has an air of 
originality. We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman talking to us. 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintaiu that a country gentle- 
man might contrive to pass his life very agreeably, " Sir, (said he,) you 
cannot give me an instance of any man who is permitted to lay out his 
own time, contriving not to have tedious hours." This observation, how- 
ever, is equally applicable to gentlemen who live in cities, and are of no 
profession." 

He said, " there is no permaneut national character ; it varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India j now the Turks 
tweep Greece." 
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A learned gentleman, who in the course of conversation wwhed to in* 
form us of this simple fact, that the Counsel upon the the .circuit of 
Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took, 1 suppose, seven or eight 
minutes] in relating it circumstantially. He in a plenitude of phrase 
told us, that large bales of woollen cloth were lodged in thetownhall;— 
that by reason of this, fleas nestled there in prodigious numbers; that 
the lodgings of the counsel were near the town-hall ;— and that those 
little animals moved from place to place with wonderful agility. Jobo~ 
son sat in great impatience tijl the gentleman had finished his tedioit* 
narrative, and then burst out (playfully however,) " It is a pity, Sir, 
that you have not seen a lion ; for a flea has taken you such a time, that 
a lion must have served you a twelvemonth." 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Lord Mansfield; 
for he was educated in England. " Much (said he,) may be made of a 
Scotchman, if he be caught young," 

Talking of a modern historian and a modern moralist, he said, " There 
is more thought in the moralist than in the historian. There is but a 
shallow stream of thought in history." Boswell. " But surely, Sir, 
an historian has reflection." Johnson., " Why yes, Sir ; and so has a 
cat when she catches a mouse for her kitten. But she oaooot write like 
***••** ; neither can •••••••••.» 

He said, " 1 am very unwilling to read the manuscripts of authors, 
and give them my opinion. If the authors who apply to me have money, 
I bid them boldly print without a name; if they have written in order to - '^ 

get money, 1 tell them to go to the booksellers and make the best bar- 
gain they can." Boswell. " But, Sir, if a bookseller should brin^ "^ J 
you a manuscript to look at." Johnson. " Why, Sir, I would desire •-* • 
the bookseller to take it away." '?'*> - 

1 mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in Spain, and .was 
unwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. " Sir, he is attached to some 
woman." " Boswell. " 1 rather believe, Sir, it is the fine climate 
which keeps him there." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, how can you talk so? 
What is climate to happiness ? Place me in the heart of Asia, should £ 
not be exiled ? What proportion does climate bear to the complex sy»- * 

tern of human life ? You may advise me to go to live at Bologna to ft 
sausages. The ssusages there are the best in the world ; they lose much 
by being carried." 

On Saturday, May 0, Mr. Dempster and I had agreed to dine by 
ourselves at the British CorTee-hou»e. Johnson, on whom 1 happened co> 
call in the morning, said he would join u«, which he did, and we spent 
a a very agreeable day, though I recollect but little of what passed." 

He said, " Walpole was a minister given by the King to the people : 
Pitt was a minister given by the people to the Kiug,-— as an adjooct." 

" The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this : he goes on 
without knowing how he is to get off. His genius is great, but bis 
knowledge is small. As they say of a generous man, it is a pity he it 
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oot rich, we may say of Goldsmith, it is a pity he it not koowiog. He 
would not keep his knowledge to himself. 

Before leaviug London this year, I consulted him upon a question 
purely of Scotch law. It was held of old, aud coutiuued for a long 
period, to be an established principle in that law, that whoever inter- 
meddled with the effects of a person deceased, without the interposition 
of legal authority to guard against embezzlement, should be subject to 
pay all the debts of the deceased, as having been guilty of what was 
technically called vicious intromission. The Court of Session bad 
gradually relaxed the strictness of this principle, where the interference 
proved bad been inconsiderable. In a case which came before that Court 
the preceeding winter, 1 had laboured to persuade the Jodge to return 
to the ancient law. It was my own sincere opinion, that they ought to 
adhere to it ; but I exhausted all my powers of reasoning in vain. John* 
son thought as I did ; and in order to assist me in my application to the 
Court for a reversion and alteration of the judgement, be dictated to me 
the following argument : 

" This, we are told, is a law which has its force only from the long 
practice of the Court : and may, therefore, be suspended or modified as 
the Court shall think proper. 

" Concerning the power of the Court to make or to suspend a law, we 
have no intention to enquire. It is sufficient for our purpose that wety 
just law is dictated by reason; and that the practice of every legal court 
is regulated by equity. It is the quality of reason to be invariable and 
constant; and of equity, to give to one man what, in the same case, 
is given to another. The advantage which humanity derives from law is 
this : that the law gives every man a rule of actioo, and prescribes a 
node of conduct which shall entitle him to the support and protection 
of society. That the law may be a rule of actioo, il is necessary that it 
be known ; it is necessary that it be permanent and stable. The law is 
the measure of civil right : but if the measure be changeable, the extent 
of the thing measured never can be settled. 

" To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is to leave the com- 
munity without law. It is to withdraw the direction of that public 
wisdom, by which the deficieuces of private understanding are to be 
supplied. It is to suffer the rash and ignorant 10 act at discretion, and 
then to depend for the legality of that action on the sentence of the Judge. 
He that is thus governed, lives net by law, but by opinion : not by a 
certain rnle to which he can**pply his intention before he acts, but by 
an uncertain and variable opinion, which he can never know but after 
he has committed the act on which that opinion shall be passed. He 
lives by a law, (if a law it be,) which he can oever know before he has 
offended it. To this case may be justly applied that important prin- 
ciple, misera est servitms ubi jus est mut incognitum out vagum. If 
Intromission be not criminal till it exceeds a certain point, aud that point 
be unsettled, and consequently different in different minds, the right of 
Intromission, and the right of the Creditor arising from it, are all jura 
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vaga, and, by consequence, are jura incognita ; and the result can be 
no other than a misera servitus, an uncertainty concerning the e?ent of 
action, a servile dependence on private opinion. 

" It may be urged, and with great plausibility, that there may be 
Intromission without fraud; which, however true, will by no mean* 
justify an occasional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. The end of 
law is protection as well as vengeance* Indeed vengeance is never used 
but to strengthen protection. That society only is well governed, where 
life is freed from danger and from suspicion; where possession is to 
sheltered by salutary prohibitions, that violation is prevented more 
frequently than punished. Such a prohibition was this, while it operated 
with its original force. The creditor of the deceased was not only with-* 
out loss, but without fear. He was not to seek a remedy for an injury 
suffered ; for, injury was warded off. 

" As the law has been sometimes administered, it lays ns open to 
wounds, because it is imagined to have the power of healing. To punisb 
fraud when it is detected, is the proper art of vindictive justice; bat to 
prevent frauds, and make punishment unnecessary, is the great employ- 
ment of legislative wisdom. To permit Intromission, and to punish 
fraud, is to make law no better than a pitfall. To tread upon the brink 
is safe; but to come a step further is destruction. But, surely, it is 
better to enclose the gulf, and hinder all access, than by encouraging 
ns to advance a little, to entice us afterwards a little furrther, and let 
us perceive our folly only by our destruction. 

" As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it likewise 
enlightens the ignorant with extrinsic understanding. Law teaches ue 
to know when we commit injury, and when we suffer it. It fixes certain 
marks upon actions, by which we are admonished to do or to forbear 
them. Qui tibi bene temperat in Ileitis, says one of the fathers, nunquam 
cadet sn illicita. He who never intromits at all, will uever intromit 
with fraudulent intentions. 

" The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission has been very 
favourably represented by a great master of jurisprudence, J whose words 
have been exhibited with unnecessary pomp, and seem to be considered 
as irresistibly decisive. The great moment of his authority makes it 
necessary to examine his position. ' Some ages ago, (says he,) before the 
ferocity of the inhabitants of this part of the it land was subdued, the 
utmost severity of the civil law was necessary, to restrain individuals from 
plundering each other. Thus, the man who intermeddled irregularly 
with the moveables of a person deceased, was subjected to all thedebta 
of the deceased without limitation. This makes a branch of the law of 
Scotland, known by the name of vicious intromission; and so rigidly 
was this regulation applied in the Court of Law, that the most triiiag 
moveable abstracted mala fide, subjected the intermeddler to the fore* 
going consequences, which proved in many instances a moat rigorous 

X Lord Karues, in his " Historical Law Tracts,** 
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punishment. Bat this severity was necessary in order to subdue the 
undisciplined nature of our people. It is extremely remarkable, that 
in proportion to our improvement in manners, this regulation has been 
gradually softened, and applied by our sovereign Court with a sparing 
hand.' 

" I find myself under a necessity of observing, that this learned and 
judicious writer has not accurately distinguished the deficiencies and de- 
mands of the different conditions of human life, which, from a degree of 
savage ness and independence, in which all laws are vain, passes or may 
pass, by innumerable gradations to a state of reciprocal benignity, in which 
laws shall be no longer necessary. Men are first wild and unsocial, 
living each man to himself, taking from the weak, and losing to the 
strong* In their first coalition of society, much of this original savage* 
ness is retained. Of general happiness, the product of general confi- 
dence, there is yet no thought. Men continue to prosecute their own 
advantages by the nearest way ; and the utmost severity of the civil law 
is necessary to restrain individuals from plundering each other. The 
restraints then uecessary, are restraints from plunder, from acts of 
public violence, and undisguised oppression. The ferocity of our an- 
cestors, as of all other nations, produced not frand, but rapine. They 
had not yet learned to cheat, and attempted only to rob. As man- 
ners grow more polished, with the knowledge of good, men attain like- 
wise dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes less frequent, and violence 
gives way to cuuoing. Those who before invaded pastures and stormed 
bouses, now begin to enrich themselves by unequal contracts and 
fraudulent intromissions. It is not against the violence of ferocity, but 
the circumventions of deceit, that this law was framed ; and I am afraid 
the increase of commerce, and the incessant struggle for riches which 
commerce excites, give us no prospect of an end speedily to be ex- 
pected of artifice and fraud. It therefore seems to be no very conclu- 
sive reasoning, which connects those two propositions ; — ' the nation is 
become less ferocious, and therefore the taws against fraud and covin 
shall be relaxed.' 

" Since this law has beeu represented as rigorously and unreasonably 
penal, it seems not improper to consider what are the conditions and 
qualities that make the justice or propriety of a penal law. 

" To make a penal law reasonable and just, two conditions are neces- 
sary, and two proper. It is uecessary that the law should be adequate 
to its end ; that, if it be observed, it shall prevent the evil against which 
it is directed. It is, secondly, necessary that the end of the law be of 
such importance, as to deserve the security of a penal sanction. The 
other conditions of a penal law, which though not absolutely necessary, 
are to a very high degree fit, are, that to the moral violation of the law 
there are many temptations, and that of the physical observance there is 
great facility. 

All these conditions apparently concnr to justify the law which we are 
now considering. Its end is the security of property ; and property very 
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often of great value. The method by which it effecti the security is 
efficacious, beeaote it admits, io its original rigour, do gradations of 
injury ; but keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a distinct and definite 
limitation. He that intromits, is criminal ; he that intromits not, it 
innocent. Of the two secondary conditions it cannot be denied that 
both are in our favour. The temptation to intromit is frequent and 
strong ; so strong and so frequent, as to require the ntmost activity of 
justice, and vigilance of caution, to withstand its prevalence ; and Hsu 
method by which a man may entitle himself to a legal intromission, is aa 
open and so facile, that to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent intentiosi ; 
for why should a man omit to do (but for reasons which he will not eea* 
lets,) that which he can do so easily, and that which he knows to be re* 
quired by the law ? If temptation were rare, a penal law might be 
deemed unnecessary. If the duty enjoined by the law were of difficult 
performance, omission, though it could not be justified, might be pitied. 
But in the present case, neither equity nor compassion operate against 
it. A useful, a necessary law is broken, not only without a reasonable 
motive, but with all the inducements to obedience that can be derived 
from safety and facility. 

" I therefore return to my original position, that a law, to have its 
effects, most be permanent and stable. It may be said, in the laogoage 
of the schools, Lex non recipii majus et miitst*,— -we may have a law, or 
we may have no law, but we cannot have half a law. We must either 
have a rule of action, or be permitted to act by discretion and by chance. 
Deviations from the law must be uniformly punished, or no man can be 
certain when he shall be safe. 

" That from the rigour of the original institution this Court hat 
sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, as it is evident that such 
deviations, as they make law uncertain, make life unsafe, I hope, that 
of departing from it there will now be an end ; that the wisdom of 
our ancestors will be treated with due reverence; and that consistent 
and steady decisions will furnish the people with a rule of action, and 
leave fraud and fraudulent intromissions no future hope of impunity 
or escape." 

With such comprehension of mind, and such clearness of pen** 
tration, did be thus treat a subject altogether new to him, without any 
other preparation thau my having stated to him the arguments which 
had been used on each side of the question. His intellectual now/era 
appeared with peculiar lustre, when tried against those of a writer of 
such tame as Lord Kames, and that too in his Lordship's own department. 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and cooclnded with 
some sentences of my own, and garnished with the asaat formularies, 
was actually printed and laid before the Lords of Session, but without 
success. My respected friend Lord Hailes, however, one of that ho- 
nourable body, had critical sagacity enough to discover a more than 
•rdioary band in the Petition. I told him Dr. Johnson had favoured 
me with his pea. His Lordship, with wonderful mcumen, pointed on* 
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exactly where hit composition began, aod where it ended. Bat that I 
may do impartial justice aqd conform to the great rule of Courts, Summ 
cuique tribuito, I most add, that their Lordshipi in general, though 
they were pleased to call this " a well-drawn paper," preferred the 
former v ery inferior petition which I had written ; thus confirming the 
truth of an obser?ation made to me by one of their number, in a merry 
mood : " My dear Sir, give yourself no trouble in the composition 
of the papers you present to us ; for, indeed, it is casting pearls before 



twine." 



I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this year accom- 
plish his loug-intended visit to Scotland. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 
" The regret has not been little with which I hare missed a journey 
to pregnant with pleasing expectations, as that in which 1 could promise 
myself not only the gratification of curiosity, both rational and fanciful, 
but the delight of seeing those whom I love and esteem. **«**••*. 
But such has been the course of things, that I could not come; and 
such has been, I am afraid, the state of my body, that it would not well 
have seconded my inclination. My body, I think, grows better, and 
I refer my hopes to another year ; for I am very sincere in my design 
tp pay the visit, and take the ramble. In the mean time, do not 
omit any opportunity of keeping up a favourable opinion of me in 
the minds of any of my friends. Beattie's book is, I believe, every day 
more liked ; at least, I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

" I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet of opinion* 
that our cause was good, and that the determination ought to have been 
in your favour. Poor Hastie, I think, had but his deserts. 

•• You promised to get me a little Pindar, you may add to it a little 
Anacreon. 

" The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will be a pleasure to bear that 
you employ upon the antiquities of the feudal establishment. The 
whole system of ancient tenures is gradually passing away ; and I wish 
to have the knowledge of it preserved adequate and complete. For 
auch ao institution makes a very important part of the history of man* 
kind. Do not forget a design so worthy of a scholar who studies the 
law of his country, and of a gentleman who may naturally be curious 
to koow the condition of his own ancestors. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your's with great affection, 
u August 31, 177«. •• Sam. Johhsoh.* 9 

" To Da. Johhsoic. 

« Mt Dear Sir, •' Edinburgh, Dec 25, 1779. 



" I was much disappointed that you did not come to Scotland last 
autumn. However, 1 must own that your letter prevents me from com* 
plaining ; not only because 1 am sensible that the state of your health 
No. 6". 2 X 
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was bat too good an excuse, but because you write in a strain which 
ahews that you have agreeable views of the scheme which we have so long 
proposed. •••••• 

" I communicated to Beattie what you said of his book in your last 
letter to me. He writes to me thus : * You judge very rightly in sup~ 
posing that Dr. Johnson's favourable opinion of my book must give me 
great delight. Indeed it is impossible for me to say how much I am 
gratified by it; for there is not a man upon earth whose good opinion I 
would be more ambitious to cultivate. His talents and his virtues I 
reverence more than any words can express. The extraordinary civilities 
(the paternal attentions T should rather say,) and the many instructions 
I have had the honour to receive from him, will to me be a perpetual 
source of pleasure in the recollection, 

• Dum mentor ipse met, dum spiritut hos regit artut* 

4 1 had still some thoughts, while the summer lasted, of being obliged 
to go to London on some little business ; otherwise I should certainly 
have troubled him with a letter several months ago, and given some vent 
to my gratitude and admiration. This I intend to do, as soon as I am 
left a little at leisure. Meantime, if you have occasion to write to bim, 
I beg you will offer bim my most respectful compliments, and assure 
him of the sincerity of my attachment and the warmth of my gratitude/ 

" I am, &c. 

"James Boswell." 

In 1773, his only publication was an edition of his folio Dictionary, 
with additions and corrections ; nor did he, so far as is known, furnish 
any productions of his fertile pen to any of his numerous friends or 
dependents, except the Preface* to bis old amanuensis Macbean's 
" Dictionary of ancient Geography." His Shakspeare, indeed, which 
had been received with high approbation by the public, and gone 
through several editions, was this year re-published by George Steevens, 
Esq. a gentleman not only deeply skilled in ancient learning, and of 
very extensive reading in English literature, especially the early writers, 
but at the same time of acute discernment and elegant taste. It is 
almost unnecessary to say, that by his great and valuable additions to 
Dr. Johnson's work, he justly obtained considerable reputation: 

Division imperium cum Jove Ceuar kabet" 

« 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

" I hate read your kind letter much more than the elegant Pindar 
which it accompanied. 1 am always glad to find myself not forgotten ; 
and to be forgotten by you would give me great uneasiness. My north- 
ern friends have never been unkind to me : 1 have from you, dear Sir, 
testimonies of affection, which 1 have not often been able to excite ; and 
Dr. Beattie rates the testimony which I was desirous of paying to his 
merit, much higher thau I should have thought it reasonable to expect. 
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" I hare heard of your masquerade. What says your synod to such 
innovations ? I am not studiously scrupulous, nor do I think a masque*' 
rade either ev il io itself, or very likely to be the occasion of evil ; yet 
as the world thinks it a very licentious relaxation of manners, I would 
not have been one of xhe first masquers in a country where no masque* 
rade had ever been before. 

" A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from a copy which 
I was persuaded to revise ; but having made no preparation, I was able 
to do very little. Some superfluities I have expunged, and some faults 
I have corrected, and here and there have scattered a remark ; but the 
main fabric of the work remains as it was. 1 had looked very little into 
it since I wrote it, and, 1 think, I found it full as often better, as worse, 
than I expected. 

" Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel ; a quarrel, I think, 
irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which is expected 
in the spring. No name is yet given it. The chief diversion arises from 
a stratagem by which a lover is made to mistake his future father-in- 
law's house for an inn. This, you see, borders upon farce. The dia- 
logue is quick and gay, and the incidents are so prepared as not to seem 
improbable. 

" 1 am sorry that you lost your cause of Intromission, because I yet 
think the argumeuts on your side unanswerable. But you seem, I think, 
to say that you gained reputation even by your defeat; and reputation 
you wilt daily gain, if you keep Lord Auchinleck's precept in your 
mind, and endeavour to consolidate in your mind a firm and regular 
system of law, instead of picking up occasional fragments. 

"My health seems in general to improve; but 1 have been troubled 
for many weeks with a vexatious catarrh, which is sometimes sufficiently 
distressful. I have not found any great effects from bleeding and 
physic ; and am afraid, that 1 must expect help from brighter days aud 
softer air. 

" Write to me now and then ; aud whenever any good befals you, 
make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at it more than, 
dear Sir, " Your most humble servant, 

" London, Feb. 22, 1773. " Sam. Johnson. 1 

" You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. Thrale. 1 



•t 



While a former edition of my work was passing through the press, J 
was unexpectedly favoured with a packet from Philadelphia, from Mr. 
James Abercrombie, a gentlemen of that country, who is pleased to 
honour me with very high prai*e of my " Life of Dr. Johnson." To 
rjave the fame of my illustrious friend, and his faithful biographer, 
ef hoed from the New World is extremely flattering ; and my grateful 
acknowledgements shall be wafted across the Atlantick. Mr. A her* 
c/ombie has politely conferred on me a considerable additional obligation, 
rjy transmitting to me copies of two letters from Dr. Johnson to American 
gentlemen. " Gladly, Sir, (says be,) would 1 have sent you the originals ; 
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bat being the only relicko of the kind in America, they are considered 
by the possessors of such inestimable value, that no possible consideration 
would induce them to part with them. In some future publication of 
jour's relativ e to that great and good man, they may perhaps be thought 
worthy of insertion.* 9 

" To Mb. B D. 

"Sir, 

" That in the hurry of a sodden departure you should yet find 
leisure to consult my convenience, is a degree of kindness, and an 
instance of regard, not ouly beyond my clsims, but above my expec- 
tation. You are not mistaken in supposing that I set a high value 
on my American friends, and that you shoold confer a very valuable 
favour upon me by giving me an opportunity of keeping myself in, 
their memory. 

" I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a packet, to which I 
with a safe and speedy conveyance, because I wish a safe and speedy 
voyage to him that cooveys it. I am, Sir, 

" Yoor most humble servant, 
" London, Johnson' s-Court, " Sam. Johiiso*." 

FUet-street, March 4, 1773. 

" To tab Reverend Mr. Whits. 

" Drar Sir, 
" Your kindness for yoor friends accompanies yoo across the At* 
lantic. It was long since observed by Horace, that no ship coutd leave 
care behind: you have been attended in your voyage by other powers,— 
by benevolence and constancy ; and I hope care did not ofteu shew her 
face in their company. 

" I received the copy of Rasselas. The impression is not magoificent, 
but it flatters an author, because the printer seems to have expected that 
it woo Id be scattered among the people. The little book has been well 
received, and is translated into Italian, French, German, and Dutch. 
It has now one honour more by an American edition. 

" I know not that much has happened since your departure that con 
engage your curiosity. Of all public transactions the whole world is now 
informed by the news-papers. Opposition seems to despond ; and the 
dissenters, though they have taken advantage of unsettled times, and a 
government mnch enfeebled, seem not likely to gain any immunities. 

" Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at Covent-Garden, to 
which the manager predicts ill success. I hope be will be mistaken. I 
think it deserves a very kind reception. 

" 1 shall soon publish a new edition of my large Dictionary ; I have 
been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some faults, but added 
little to its usefulness. 

" No book has been published since yoor departure, of which much 
notice is taken. Faction only fills the town with pamphlets, and greater 
subjects are forgotten in the noise of discord. 
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" Thus have I written, only to tell yon how little I hare to tell. Of 
myself I can only add, that hating been afflicted many weeks with a very 
troublesome coogh, I am now recovered. 

" I take the liberty which you gave me of troubling you with a letter f 
of which you will please to fill up the direction* I am, Sir, 

<' Your most humble servant. 
" Jobuon't-court, Fleet-street, " Sam. Johnson." 

London, March 4, 1779* 

On Saturday. April 3, the day after my arrival in London this year. I 
went to his house late in the evening, and sat with Mrs* Williams till he 
came home. I found in the Londoo Chronicle, Dr. Goldsmith's apology 
to the public for beating Evans, a bookseller, on account of a paragraph 
iii a news-paper published by him, which Goldsmith thought imper- 
tinent to him and to a lady of his acquaintance. The apology was written 
so much in Dr. Johnson's manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I sup- 
posed it to be his ; but when he came home, he soon undeceived us. 
When he said to Mrs. Williams, " Well, Dr. Goldsmith's manifesto haa 
got into your paper ;" 1 asked him if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with 
on air that made him see I suspected it was his, though subscribed by 
Goldsmith. Johnson. " Sir, Dr. Goldsmith would no more have asked 
me to write such a thing as that for him, than he would have asked me 
to feed him with a spoon, or to do any thing else that denoted his im- 
becility. I as much believe that he wrote it, as if 1 had seen him do it. 
Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would not have been allowed 
to publish it. He has, indeed, done it very well ; but it is a foolish 
thing well done. I suppose he has been so much elated with the success 
of hts new comedy, that he has thought every thing that concerned him 
must be of importance to the public." Boswell. " I fancy, Sir, this 
is the first time he has been engaged in such an adventure." Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, 1 believe it is the first time he has beat ; he may have been 
beaten before. This, Sir, is a new plume to him." 

1 mentioned Sir John Dal rym pie's " Memoirs of Great-Britain and 
Ireland," and his discoveries to the prejudice of Lord Russel and Alger- 
non Sydney. Johnson. " Why, Sir, every body who had just notions 
of Government thought them rascals before. It is well that all mankind 
now see them to be rascalt." Boswe'll. " Sir, may not those dis- 
coveries be true without their being rascals." Johnson. " Consider, 
Sir, would any of them have been williug to have had it known that they 
intrigued with France? Depend upon it, Sir, be who does what be is 
afraid should be known, has something rotten about him. This Dairy mple 
seems to be an honest fellow ; for he tells equally what makes against 
both sides. But nothing can be poorer than his mode of writing, it is 
the mere bouncing of a school-boy : Great He ! but greater She ! and 
such stuff." 

I could not agree with him in this criticism ; for though Sir John 
Dalrymple'v style is not regularly formed in any respect, and one cannot 
help smiling sometimes at his affected grandiloamence, there is in brs 
writing a pointed vivacity, and much of a gentlemanly spirit. 
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At Mr* Thrale's, id the evening, he repeated his usual paradoxical 
declamation against action in public speaking. " Action can have no 
effect upon reasonable minds. It may augment noise, but it never can 
enforce argument. If you speak to a dog, you use action ; you hold up 
your hand thus, because he is a brute ; and in proportion as men are 
removed .from brutes, action will have the less influence upon them." 
Mrs. Thrale. " What then, Sir, becomes of Demosthenes's saying ? 
* Action, action, action !" Johnson. " Demosthenes, Madam, spoke 
to an assembly of brutes; to a barbarous people." 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the power of rhetorical 
action upon human nature, when it is proved by innumerable facts in all 
stages of society. Reasonable beings are not solely reasonable. They 
have fancies which may be pleased, passions which may be roused. 

Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Johnson remarked, that almost 
all of that celebrated nobleman's witty sayings were pons. He, however, 
allowed the merit of good wit to his Lordship's saying of Lord Tyrawley 
and himself, when both very old and infirm : " Ty raw ley and I have 
been dead these two years ; but we don't choose to have it known." 

He talked with approbation of an intended edition of the " The 
Spectator," with notes ; two volumes of which had been prepared by a 
gentleman eminent in the literary world, and the materials which be had 
collected for the remainder had been transferred to another hand. He 
observed, that all works which describe manners, require notes in sixty 
or seventy years, or less ; and told us, he had communicated all he knew 
that could throw light upon " The Spectator." He said, " Addison 
had made his Sir Andrew Free port a true Whig, arguing against giving 
charity to beggars, and throwing nut other such ungracious sentiments J 
but that he had thought better, and made amends by making him found 
an hospital for decayed farmers." He called for the volume of " The 
Spectator," in which that account is contained, and read it aloud to us. 
He read so well, that every thing acquired additional weight and grace 
from bis utterance. 

The conversation having turned on modern imitations of ancient bal* 
lads, and some one having praised their simplicity, he treated them 
with that ridicule which he always displayed when that subject was 
mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing scripture phrases into secular discourse. 
This seemed to me a question of some difficulty, A scripture expression 
may be used, like a highly classical phrase, to produce an instantaneous 
strong impression ; and it may be done without being at all improper. 
Yet 1 own there is danger, that applying the language of our sacred 
book to ordinary subjects may tend to lessen our reverence for it. If 
therefore it be introduced at all, it should be with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good part of the evening with him, bat 
he was very silent. He said, " Burnet's '.History of his own times," is 
very entertaining. The style, indeed, is mere chit-chat. 1 do not be* 
lieve that Burnet intentionally lyed ; but he was so much prejudiced* 
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that he took no pains to find out the troth. He was like a man who re- 
solves to regulate hit time by a certain watch; but will not enquire whe- 
ther the watch is right or not." 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling that I should 
leave him ; and when I looked a't my watch, and told him it was twelve 
o'clock, he cried, " Whit's that to yon and me ?" and ordered Frank to 
tell Mrs. Williams that we were coming to drink tea with her, which we 
did. It was settled that we should go to church together next day* 

On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted with him on 
tea and cross-bo ns ; Doctor Levet as Frank called him, making the tea. 
He carried me with him to the church of St. Clement Danes, where he 
had his seat ; and his behaviour was, as I had imaged to myself, solemnly 
devout. I never shall forget the tremulous earnestness with which he 
pronounced the awful petition in the Litany : " In the hour of death, 
mud at the day of judgement, good Lord deliver us." 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. In the interval' 
between the two services we did not dine ; but he read in the Greek New 
Testament, and I turned over several of bis books. 

In Archbishop Laud's Diary, I found the following passage, which I 
read to Dr. Johnson : 

•• 1 623. February 1, Sunday. I stood by the most illustrious Prince 
Charles,^ at dinner. He was then very merry, and talked occasionally of 
many things with his attendents. Among other things, he said, that if 
be were necessitated to take any particular profession of life, he could 
not be a lawyer, adding his reasoos ; * I cannot (saith he,) defend a 
bad, nor yield in a good cause." Johnson. " Sir, this is false rea- 
soning ; because every cause has a bad side : and a lawyer is not over- 
come, thoogh the cause which he has endeavoured to support be deter- 
mined against him." 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few dsys before, " As I 
take my shoes from the shoe-maker, and my coat from the taylor, so I 
take my religion from the priest." 1 regretted this loose wmy of talking. 
Johnson. " Sir, he knows nothing ; he has made op his mind about 
nothing." 

To my great surprize he asked me to dine with him on Easter-day. 
1 never supposed that he had a dinner at his house ; for 1 had not then 
beard of any one of his friends having been entertained at his table. He 
told me, " I generally have a meat pye on Sunday : it is baked at a 
poblic oven, which is very properly allowed, because one man can attend 
it ; and thos the advsntsge is obtained of not keeping servants from 
church to dress dinners." 

April II, being Easter-Sunday, after having attended Divine Service 
at St. Paul's, 1 repaired to Dr. Johnson's. I bad gratified my curiosity 
much in dining with Jean Jaques Rousseau, while he lived in the 
wilds of Neofchstel : I hud as great a curiosity to dine with Da. Samuel 
Johnson, in the dusky recess of a court in Fleet-street. I supposed we 

% Afterwards Charle* I. 
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should scarcely have knives and forks* and only tome strange, oncootb, 
ill-drest fish; but I found every thing in very good order. We had no 
other company but Mrs. William* and a young woman whom I did not 
know. At a dinner here was considered aa a lingular phenomenon, and 
as I was frequently interrogated on the subject, my readers may perhaps 
be desirous to know our bill of fare. Foote, I remember, in allusion 
to Fraoci«, the negro, was willing to suppose that our repast was black 
broth. But the fact was, that we had a very good soup, a boiled leg of 
lamb and spinach, a veal pye, and a rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the author, he said, " He is a very inqui- 
sitive and a very able man, and a man of good religious principles, 
though I am afraid he has been deficient in practice. Campbell is radi~ 
cally right ; and we may hope, that in time there will be good practice.* 9 
He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was one of his imitators, bat 
he did not think Goldsmith* was. Goldsmith, he said, has great merit. 
Boswbll. " But, Sir, he is much indebted to you for his getting so 
high in the public estimation." Johnson. " Why, Sir, be has ptrhept^ 
got sooner to it by his intimacy with me/' 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often excited him to occasional competi- 
tion, had a very high regard for Johnson, which he had at this time 
expressed in the strongest manner in the Dedictioo of his Comedy, 
entitled, " She stoops to Conquer." J 

Johnson observed, that there were very few books printed in Scotland 
before the Union. He had seen. a complete collection of them in the 
possession of the Hon. Archibald Campbell, a non-juring, Bishop.[| I 
wish this collection had been kept entire. Many of them are in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 1 told Dr. Johnson, 
that I had some intention to write the life of the learned and worthy 
Thomas Ruddiman. He said, " I should take pleasure in helping yen 
to do honour to him. But his farewell letter to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, when he resigned the office of their Librarian, should have been 
in Latin." 

I put a question to him upon a fact in common life, which be coeld 
not answer, nor have I found any one else who could. What is the 
reason that women servants, though obliged to be at the expeace of 
purchasing their own clothes, have much lower wages than men servants, 
to whom a great proportion of that article is furnished, and when in fact 
onr female house servants work much harder than the male ?§ 

J By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean so ranch to 
, compliment you as myself. It may do me some honour to inform the pontic, 
that 1 have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may serve the interests 
of mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be found in a cha- 
racter, without impairing the most unaffected piety." 

|| See an account of this learned and respectable gentleman, and of bis cari- 
ous work on the Middle State, " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit 

p. 371. 

$ There is a greater variety of employments for men than for 
therefore the demand raises the price. K. 
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He told me that he had twelve or fourteen timet attempted to keep a 
journal of hie life, but never conld persevere. He advised me to do h. 
«' The great thing to be recorded, (said he,) is the atate of your own 
.mind ; and you should write down every thing that yon remember, for 
yon cannot judge at first what is good or bad ; aod write immediately 
while the impression is fresh, for it will not be the same a week afterwards*" 

I again solicited bim to communicate to me the particulars of hit 
early life. He said, " Yon shall have them all for two-pence. . I hope 
you shsll know a great deal more of me before you write my Life." He 
mentioned to me this day many circomstauces, which I wrote down when 
1 went home, and have ioterwoven in the former part of this narrative* 

On Tuesday, April 13, he aud Dr. Goldsmith and 1 dined at General 
Oglethorpe's. Goldsmith expatiated on the common topic, that the 
race of our people was degenerated, and that this was owing to luxury. 
Johnson. "Sir, in the first place, I doubt the fact. 1 believe there 
are as many tall men in England oow, as ever there were. But, secondly, 
supposing the stature of our people to be diminished, that is not owing 
to luxury ; for. Sir, consider to how very small a proportion of our people 
luxury can reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not luxurious, wholiveon 
six-pence a day ; and the same remark will apply to almost all the other 
classes. Luxury, so far as it reacbs the poor, will do good to the race 
of people: it will strengthen aod multiply them. Sir, no nation was 
ever hurt by luxury ; for, as I said before, it can reach but ton very few. 
I admit that the great increase of commerce and manufactures hurts the 
military spirit of a people ; because it produces a competition for tome* 
thing else than martial honours, a competition for riches. It also hurts 
the bodies of the people; for yoo will observe, there ia no man who 
works at any particular trade, but you may know him from his appear- 
ance to do so. One part or the other of his body being more used than 
the rest, he is in some degree deformed: but, Sir, that is not luxury. 
A tailor sits cross-legged; but that is not luxury." Goldsmith. 
'•Come, you're just going to the same place by another road." John- 
son. " Nay, Sir, I say that is not luxury* Let os take a walk from 
Charing-cross to Whitechapel, through, I suppose, the greatest series 
of shops in the world, what is there in any of these shops, (if you except 
gin-shops,) that can do any human being any harm ?" Goldsmith. 
44 Well, Sir, I'll accept your challenge. The very next shop to North- 
umberland-house is a pickle-shop." Johnson. " Well, Sir : do we not 
know that a maid can in one afternoon make pickles sufficient to serve 
• whole family for a y^ir ? nay, that five pickle-shops can serve all the 
kingdom? Besides, Sir, there is no harm dooe to aoy body by the 
making of pickles, or the eating of pickles." 

We drank tea with the ladies ; and Goldsmith snng Tony Lumpkin's 
song in his comedy, " She Stoops to Conquer," and a very pretty one, 
to an Irish tune, which he had designed for Miss Hardcastle i but as 
Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the part, could not siug, it was left out. He 
afterwards wrote it down for me, by which means it was preserved, aud 

No. 5. 2 Y 
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now appears amongst his poems. Dr. Johnson, in his way home, stop* 
ped at my lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat with me, drinking tea a second 
time, till a late hour. 

1 told him tt)Ht Mrs. Macaoley said, she wondered how he could re* 
concile his political principles with his moral : his notions of equality and 
subordination with wishing well to the happiness of all mankind, who 
might live so agreeably had they all their portions of land", ar.d none to 
domineer over another. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I reconcile my princi- 
pies very well, because mankind are happier in a state of inequality and 
subordination. Were they to be in this pretty state of equality, they 
would soon degenerate into brutes ; — they would become Monboddo's 
nation ;— their tails would grow. Sir, all would be losers, were all to 
work for all : — they would have no intellectual improvement. All intel- 
lectual improvement arises from leisure:— all leisure arises from one 
working for another/ 9 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he said, "Jt should seem that the 
family at present on the throne has now established as good a right as 
the former family, by the long consent of the people ; and that to disturb 
this right might be considered as culpable. At the same time I own, 
that it is a very difficult question, when considered with respect to the 
Louse of Stuart. To oblige people to take oaths as to the disputed right, 
is wrong. I know not whether 1 could take them : but I do not blame 
those who do.*' So conscientious and so delicate was he upoo this sub- 
ject, which has occasioned so much clamour against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, " The English reports, in general, are 
very poor: only the half of what has been said was taken down; and of 
that half, much is mistaken. Whereas, in Scotland, the arguments oq 
each side are deliberately put in writing, to be considered by the court. 
1 think a collection of your cases upon subjects of importance, with the 
opinions of the Judges upon them, would be valuable." 

On Thursday, April 15, I dined with him and Dr. Goldsmith at Ge- 
neral Paoli's. We found here Signor Martinelli, of Florence, author of 
a History of England in Italian, printed at London. 

I spoke of Allen Ramsay's " Gentle Shepherd/* in the Scottish dia- 
lect, as the Best pastoral that had ever been written ; not only aboundiog 
with beautiful rural imagery, and just and pleasing sentiments, but be- 
ing a real picture of manners ; and I offered to teach Dr. Johnson to 
understand it. "No, Sir, (uaid he,) I won't learn it. You shall retain 
your superiority by my not knowing it." 

This brought on a question, whether one man is lessened by another's 
acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with him. Johnson asserted 
the affirmative. 1 maintained that the position might be true iu those 
kinds of knowledge which produce wisdom, power, and force, so as to 
enable one man to have the government of others; but that a man is not 
in any degree lessened by others knowing as well as he what ends in 
mere pleasure :— eating 6ne fruits, drinking delicious wines, reading 
exquisite poetry. 
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The General observed, that Martinelli was a Wig. Johnson. " 1 am 
•orry for it. It shews the spirit of the times i he is obliged to temporise. 
Boswell. " 1 rather think, Sir, that Toryism prevails in this reign. 1 
Johnson. " I know not why you should think so, Sir. You see your 
friend Lord Lyttelton, a nobleman, is obliged in his History to write the 
most vulgar Whiggism." 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli should continue 
his History of England to the present day. Goldsmith. " To be sura 
he should." Johnson. " No, Sir; he would give great offence. He 
would have to tell of almost all the living great what they do not wish 
told." Goldsmith. " It may, perhaps, be necessary fur a native to be 
cautious; but a foreigner who comes among us without prejudice, may 
be considered as holding the place of a Judge, and may speak his mind 
freely." Johnson. " Sir, a foreigner, when he sends his work from the 
press, ought to be on his guard against catching the error and mistaken, 
enthusiasm of the people among whom he happens to be." Goldsmith, 
" Sir, Jie wantn only to sell his history, aod to tell truth ; one an honest 
the other a laudable motive." Johnson. " Sir, they are both laudable 
motives. It is laudable in a man to wish to live by his labours; but he 
should write so as he may live by them, not so as he may be knocked 

00 the head. I would advise him to be at Calais before he publishes hit 
history of the present age. A foreigner who attaches himself to a poli- 
tical party in this country, is in the worst state that can be imagined ; 
he is looked upon as a mere intermeddler. A native may do it from 
interest." Boswell. " Or principle." Goldsmith. "There ore people, 
who tell a hundred political lies every day, and* are not hurt by it. Surely, 
then*, one may tell truth with safety." Johnson. "Why, Sir, in the 
first place, he who tells a hundred lies has disarmed the force of his lies. 
But besides ; a man had rather have a hundred lies told of him, than one 
truth winch he does not wish should be told." Goldsmith. " For my 
part, I'd tell truth, and shame the devil." Johnson. " Yes, Sir ; but 
the devil will be angry. 1 wish to shame the devil as well as you do, 
but I thould choose to be out of the reach of his claws." " Gold- 
smith. " His claws can do you uo harm, when you have the shield 
of truth." 

It having been observed that there was little hospitality in Londoo ; 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, any man who has a name, or who has the power 
of pleasing, will be very generally invited in London. The man, Sterne, 

1 have been told, has had engagements for three months." Goldsmith* 
** And a very dull fellow." JoHNSojr. "Why, no, Sir." 

Martinelli told us, that for several years he lived much with Charles 
Townshend, and that he ventured to tell him he was a bad joker. John- 
son. '* Why, Sir, thus much I can say opon the subject. One day he 
and a few more agreed to go and dine in the country, and each of them 
was to bring a friend in the carriage with him. Charles Townshend v? 

aaked Fitzherbert to go with him, bat told him. " You must find home- 
body to bring you back ; I can only carry you there." Fitzherbert did 
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not much like this arrangement. He however, contented* observing 
sarcastically, c It will do very well; for then the same jokes will serve 
you io returning* a* in going.** 

An eminent public character being mentioned ;— Johnson. " I remem- 
ber being present when he shewed himself to be so corrupted, or at least 
something «o different from what 1 think right, at to maintain, that a 
member of parliament should go along with his party right or wrong* 
Now, Sir, this is 90 remote from native virtue, from scholastic virtue, 
that a good man must have undergone a great change before be can re- 
concile himself to such a doctrine. It in maintained that you may lie to . 
the public ; for you lie when you call that right which you think wrong, 
or the reverse. A friend of ours, who is too much an echo of that gentle* 
man, observed, that a man who does not stick uniformly to a party, is 
only waiting to be bought. Why then, said I, he is only waiting to be 
what that gentleman is already." 

We talked of the King'* coming to see Goldsmith's uew play.—** 1 
wish he would,*' said Goldsmith :' adding, however, with an affected in- 
difference, " Not that it would do me the least good.'* " JoHNSON. 
" Well then, Sir, let us say it would do him good, (laughing.) No, Sir, 
this- affectation will not pass ; — it is mighty idle. In such a state as ours, 
who would not wish to please the Chief Magistrate ?" GOLDSMITH* " I 
do wish to please him. 1 remember a line iu Dryden, 

'And every poet is the monarch's friend/ 

It ought to be reversed.*' Johnson. " Nay, there are finer lines in 
Dryden on this subject : 

* For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 

• And never rebel was to arts a friend." 

General Paoli observed, that successful rebels might Martinblli. 
" Happy rebellions." Goldsmith. " We have no such phrase." Gen. 
Paoli. " But have you not the thing f 9 Goldsmith. " Ves ; all our 
happy revolutions. They have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it,, 
till we meud it by another happy revolution/'— I never before dis- 
covered that my friend Goldsmith had so much of the old prejudice 
in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith's new play, said, « II a fait sm 
compliment tris grade** d une certain* grand* dame; 91 meaning a 
Duchess of the first rank. 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in order that I 
might hear the truth from himself. It, perhaps, was not quite fair to 
bring him to a confession, aa he might not wish to avow, positively bis ' 
taking part against the Coort. He smiled and hesitated. The General 
at once relityriJ him, by this beautiful image ; ** Monsieur Goldsmith est 
comme la mer quijette desperles et beauamp # autre* belles those*, same 
e'en appercevoir." Goldsuith. " Tris bien dit f et tris iUgawment." 

A person was mentioned, who il was seid could take down in short- 
hand the seeches in parliament with perfect exactness. ** Sir, (stis} 
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Johnson,) it it impossible. 1 remember one Angel, who ctme to me to 
write for him a Preface or Dedication to a book upon thort band, and 
he protested to write at fast as a man could speak, In order to try him, 
I took down a book, and read while he wrote ; and I favoured him, for 
I read mure deliberately than usual I had proceeded bat a very little 
way, when he begged I wop Id desist, for he coold not follow me." 
' Hearing now for the first time of this Preface or Dedication, 1 said, 
M What an ex pence, Sir, do yon pat as to in baying books, to which 
you have written Prefaces or Dedications/* JoHH. " Why 1 have dedi- 
cated to the Royal Family all round ; that is to say, to the last genera- 
tion of the Royal Family." Gold. " And perhaps, Sir, not one sen- 
tence of wit in a whole Dedication." JoHH. " Perhaps not, Sir." Bos* 
" What, then i* the reason for applying to a particular persoo to do that 
which any one may do as well ?'* John. " Why, Sir, one man baa 
greater readiness of doing it than another." 

1 spoke of Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, as being a very learned man, in 
particular au eminent Grecian. Johnson. m I am not sore of that. 
His friends give him out as such, bnt I know not who of his friends are 
able to judge of iu" Goldsmith, " He is what is mach better: he 
is a worthy humane man." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, that is not to Ike 
parpose of oar argument : that will as mnch prove that he can play 
upon the fiddle as well as Giardini, as that he is an eminent Grecian*" 
Goldsmith. " The greatest musical performers have bat small emolu- 
ment*. Giardini, I am told, does not get above seven hundred a year. 
Johnson. " That is indeed but little for a nun to get, who does best 
that which so many endeavoor to do. There is nothing, 1 think, in 
which the power of art is shown so much as in playing on the fiddle. In 
all other thing* we can do something at first. Any man will forge a bar 
of iron, if you give him a hammer; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. 
A man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy one ; 
but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he can do nothing." 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me with Mrs. Williams, in Mr. 
Strahan's coach, and carried me out to dine with Mr. Elphinston, at bis 
Academy at Kensington. A printer having acquired a fortune sufficient 
to keep his coach, was a good topick for the credit of literature. Mr. 
Williams said, that another printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited so 
long as Mr. Straban, but had kept his coach several years sooner. John- 
son. " He was in the right. Life is short. The sooner that a man 
begins to enjoy his wealth, the better. 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was moch admired, and 

aiked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. Johnson. " I have looked into 

it. * r What (said Elphinston,) have yon not read it through ; Johnson, 

offended at being thus pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory mode 

of reading, answered tartly, *• No, Sir ; do you read books through .*" 

He this day again defended duelling, and pat his argument upon 
what I have ever thought tbe most solid basis ; that if pobtick war be 
aHowed to be consistent with morality, private war matt be equally so, 
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Indeed we may observe what strained arguments are used to reconcile 
war wjth the Christian religion. But, in my opinion, it is exceedingly 
clear that duelling, having better reasons for its barbarous violence, ia 
more justifiable than war in which thousands go forth without any cause 
of personal quarrel, and massacre each other. 

On-Wednesday, April 21,-1 dined with him at Mr, Thrale's. A gen* 
tleman attacked Garrick for being vain. Johnson. "No wonder, Sir, 
that be is vain ; a man who is perpetually flattered io every mode that can 
be conceived. So many bellows have blown the fire, that one wouders 
be is not by this time become a cinder." Bob well. "And such bel- 
lows too. Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like to burst : Lord Chatham 
like an JSolus. 1 have read such notes from them to him, as were enough 
to turn his head. 1 * Johnson. " True. When he whom every body else 
flaters, flatters me, 1 then am truly happy." . Mrs. Thrale. " The 
sentiment is in Congreve, I think*" Johnson. " Yes, Madam, in * The. 
Way of the World ; 

" If there's delight in love, 'tis when I see 

" That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me.** 

No, Sir, I should not be surprised though Garrick. chained the ocean 
and lashed the winds." Boswell. " Should it not be, Sir, lashed th» 
ocean and chained the winds ?" Johnson. " No, Sir ; recollect tba> 
original ;" 

4 In Corum atque Eurum tolitus savire flagellis 

* Barbarus, Molio nunquam hoe in carctre posset, 

* Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Eunosigaum." 

This does very well, when both the winds and the sea are personified* 
and mentioned by their mythological names, as in Juvenal ; but when 
they are mentioned in plain language, trie application of the epithets 
suggested by me is the most obvious ; and accordingly my friend him- 
self, in bis imitation of the passage which describes Xerxe*, has 

" The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind." 

The modes of living in different countries, and the various views with 
which men travel in quest of new scenes, having been talked of, a 
learned gentleman who holds a considerable office in the law, expatiated 
on the happiness of a savage life ; and mentioned an instance of an ofiicer 
who had actually lived for tome time in the wilds of America, of whom 
when in that state, he quoted this reflection with an air of admiration, as 
if it had been deeply philosphical : " Here am I, free and unrestrianed, 
amidst the rude magnificence of Nature, with this Indian woman by my 
side, and this gun, with which I can procure food when I want it ; what 
more can be desired for h*uman happiness ?" It did not require much 
sagacity to foresee that such a sentiment would not be permitted to pass 
without due animadversiou. Johnson. " Do not allow yourself, Sir, 
to be imposed upon by such gross absurdity. It is sad stuff; it is 
brutish. If a bull could speak, be might as well exclaim,— Here am I 
with this cow and this grass ; what being can enjoy greater felicity ?" 
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We talked of the melancholy end of a gentleman who had destroyed 
himself. Johnson. " It was owing to imaginary difficulties in hit affairs, • 
which, had he talked of with any friend, would soon have vanished." 
Boswell. " Do you think, Sir, that all who commit suicide are mad ?" 
Johnson. " Sir, they are often not universally disordered in their intel- 
lects, but one passion presses so upon them, that they yield to it, and 
commit suicide, as a passionate man will stab another." He added, " I 
bave often thought, that after a man has taken the resolution to kill him- 
self, it is not courage in him to do any thing, however desperate, because 
he has nothing to fear.*' Goldsmith. " I don't see that." Johnson. 
*' Nay, but my dear Sir, why should not yon see what every one else 
tees?" Goldsmith. " It is for fear' of something that he has resolved 
to kill himself; and will not that timid disposition restrain him; John- 
son. " It does not signify that the fear of something made him resolve ; 
it is upon the state of his mind, after the resolution is take*n, that I argue. 
Suppose a man either from fear, or pride, or conscience, or whatever 
motive, has resolved to kill himself; when once the resoluton is taken, 
he has nothing to fear. He may then go and take the King of Prussia 
by the nose, at the head of his army. He cannot fear the rack, who is 
resolved to kill kiraself. When E<istace Bodgel-was walking down to 
the Thames, determined to drown himself, he might, if he pleased, with* 
out any apprehension of danger, have turned aside, and first set fire to 
St. James's palace." 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and I called on him in the 
morning. As we walked up Jobnson's-court, I said, " I have a venera- 
tion for this court;" and. was glad to find that Beauclerk had* the same 
reverential enthusiasm. We found him alone. .We talked of Mr. Andrew 
Stuart's elegant and plausible Letters to Lord Mansfield : a copy of 
which had been sedt by the authour to Dr. Johnson. Johnson. " They 
have not aoswered the end. They have not been talked of; I have never 
heard of tbem. This is owing to their not being sold. People seldom 
read a book which is given to them ; and few are given. The way to 
spread a work is to sell it at a low price. No man will send to buy a 
thing that costs even sixpence, without an intention to read it." Bos- 
well. " May it not be doubted, Sir, whether it be proper to publish 
letters, arraigning the ultimate decision of an important cause by the 
an preme judicature of the nation ? Johnson. " No, Sir, 1 do not think 
it was wrong to publish these letters. If they are thought to do harm 
why not answer them ? But they will do no barm, if Mr. Douglas be 
iodeed the son of Lady Jane he cannot be hurt: if he be not her son, 
and yet has the great estate of the family of Douglas, he may well sub- 
mit to, have a pamphlet against him by Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think 
auch a publication does good, as it does good to shew us the possibilities 
of human life. And, Sir, you will not say that the Douglas cause was 
a cause of easy decision, when it divided your Court as much as it could 
do, to be determined at all. When your Judges are seven and seven, 
the casting vote of the President must be given on one side or other; no 
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matter, for my argument* on which; one or the other »nu/ be taken to ; 
when 1 am to move, there is no matter which leg, I move first. And 
then, Sir, it was otherwise determined here. No, Sir, a more dubious 
determination of any question caooot be imagined." 

" He said, " Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting to shine in 
conversation ; he has not temper for it, he is so much mortified when he 
fails. Sir, a game of jokes is composed partly of skill, pertly of chance, 
a man may be beat at times by one who has not the tenth part of his wit. 
Now Goldsmith's putting himself against another, is like a huudred to 
one who cannot spare the hundred. It is not worth a man's while. A man 
should not lay a huudred to one, unless he can easily spare it, though he 
has * hundred chances for him : he can get but a guinea, and he may 
lose a hundred* Goldsmith is in this state. When he contends, if he 
gets the better, it is a very little addition to a man of his literary repute* 
lion : if he does not get the better, he is miserably vexed." 

Johnson's own superlative powers of wit set him above any risk of such 
uneasiness. Garrick had remarked to me of him, a few days before, 
" Rabelais and all other wits are nothing compared with him. You may 
be diverted by them ; but Johnson gives you a forcible hog, and shakes 
laughter out of you, whether yon will or no. 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in his witty contests, 
even when he entered the lists with Johnson himself. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was in company with them one day, when Goldsmith said, that he 
thought he could write a good fable, mentioned the simplicity which that 
kind of composition requires, and observed, that in most fablea the 
animals introduced seldom talk in character. •• For instance, (said he,) 
the fable of the little fishes, who saw birds fly over their heads, and envy- 
ing them* petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds, The skill (coo* 
tioued he,) consists in making them talk like little fishes*" While he 
indulged himself, in this fanciful reverie, he observed Johnson shaking 
his sides, and laughing. Upon which he smartly proceeded, " Why, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to think ; for if you were to 
make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales." 

Johnson, though remarkable for bis great variety of composition, never 
exercised his talents, in fable, except we allow his beautiful tale pub- 
lished in Mrs. Williams's Miscellanies to be of that species. I have, 
however, found among his manuscript collections the following sketch 
of one : 

" Glow worm lying in a garden saw a candle in a neighbouring palace, 
--and complained of the littleness of his own light ;— another observed— 
wait a little; soon dark, —have outlasted woXX [numy] of these glaring 
lights which are only brighter as they haste to nothing." 

On Thursday, April £9, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe's, 
where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. 
Thrale. I was very desirous to get Dr. Johnson absolutely fixed in bis 
resolution to go with me to the Hebrides this year ; and I told him that 
1 bad received a letter from Dr. Robertson the historian, upon the sub- 
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ject, with which he was much pleated, and now talked in such a man- 
ner of hit long intended tour, that I waa satisfied he meant to fulfil his 
engagement. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned. Goldsmith 
observed, that this was also a custom in China ; that a dog-butcher is aa 
common there as any other butcher ; and that when he walks abroad all 
the dogs fall on him. Johnson. " That is not owing to his killing dogs, 
Sir. I remember a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in the 
house where I lived, always attacked. It is the smell of carnage which 
provokes this, let the animals he has killed be what they may." Gold- 
smith. " Yes, there is a general abhorrence in animals at the signs of 
massacre. If you put a tub full of blood into a stable, the horses are 
like to go mad.*' Johnson. " I doubt that." Goldsmith. " Nay, 
Sir, it is a fact well authenticated." Thrale. " You had better prove 
it before you put it into your book on natural history. You may do it 
in my stable if you will." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, I would not have him 
prove it. If he is content to take his information from others, he may 
' get through his book with little trouble, and without much endangering 
his reputation. But if he makes experiments for so comprehensive a 
book as bis, there would be no end to them ; his erroneous assertions 
would then fall upon himself; and he might be blamed for not having 
made experiments as to every particular." 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, and spoken of slight- 
ingly by Goldsmith ; Johnson. " Why, Sir, Mallet had talents enough 
to keep his literary reputation alive as long as he himself lived ; and that, 
let me tell you, is a good deal." Goldsmith. " But I cannot agree 
that it was so. His literary reputation was dead long before his natural 
death. I consider an author's literary reputation to be alive only while 
his name will insure a good price for his copy from the booksellers* I 
will get you (to Johnson,) a hundred guineas for any thing whatever that 
you shall write, if you put your name to it." 

Dr. Goldsmith's new play, " She Stoops to Conquer," being men- 
tioned ; Johnson. " I know of no comedy for many years that has so 
much exhilarated an audience, that has answered so much the great end 
of comedy— making an audience merry." 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick's compliment to the Queen, which 
he introduced into the play of c The Chances,* which he bad altered 
and revised this year, was mean and gross flattery ;— Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, 1 would not write, I would not give solemnly under my hand, a 
character beyond what 1 thought really true ; but a speech on the stage, 
let it flatter ever so extravagantly, is formular. It has always been for- 
mular to flatter Kings and Queens ; so much so, that even in our church- 
service we have ' our most religious King,' used indiscriminately, who- 
ever is King. Nay, they even flatter themselves ;— ' we have been 
graciously pleased to grant.'— No modern flattery, however, is so gross 
as that of the Augnstan age, where the Emperour was deified. ' Prce- 
sens Divut hobcbitur Augustus.' And as to meanness, (rising into warmth,) 

No. 5. 2 Z 
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bow is it mean in a player,— a showman,— a fellow who exhibits himself 
for a shilling, to flatter his Queen ? The attempt, indeed, was danger- 
pas ; for if it bad missed, what became of Garrick, and what became of 
the Queen ? As Sir William Temple says of a great -General, it is ne- 
cessary not only that his designs be formed in a masterly manner, but 
that they should be attended with success. Sir, it is right, at a time 
when the Royal Family is not generally liked, to let it be seen that the 
people like at least one of them." Sib Joshua Reynolds, " I do 
not perceive why the profession of a player should be despised ; for the 
great and ultimate end of all the employments of mankind is to produce 
amusement* Garrick produces more amusement than any body." Bos* 
well. " You say, Dr. Johnson, that Garrick exhibits himself for a 
shilling. In this respect he is only on a. footing with a lawyer who ex- 
hibits himself for his fee, and even will maintain any nonsense or absur- 
dity, if the case require it. Garrick refuses a ptay or a part which be 
does not like: a lawyer never refuses." Johnson. •• Why, Sir, what 
does this prove ? only that a lawyer is worse. Boswell is now like 
Jack in * The Tale of a Tub,* who, when be is puzzled by an argu- 
ment, hangs himself. He thinks I shall cut him down, but Til let him 
hang." (laughing vociferously.) Sir Joshua Reynolds. " Mr. Baa- 
well thinks that the profession of a lawyer being unquestionably honour- 
able, if be can show the profession of a player to be more honourable* 
be proves his argument," 

On Friday, April 30, I dined with him at Mr. Beaoclerk's, where 
were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some more members 
wf the Literary Club, whom he had obligingly invited to meet me, 
as I was this evening to be ballotted for as candidate for admission into 
that distinguished society. Johnson had done me the honour to propose 
' me, and Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned; Johnson. "It is amazing .bow little 
Goldsmith knows. He seldom comes where he is not more ignorant 
than any one else." Sir Joshua Rbynolds. " Yet there is no man 
whose company is more liked." Johnson. " To be sure, Sir, When 
people fiod a man of the most distinguished abilities as a writer, their 
inferiour while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying to them. 
What Goldsmith comically says of himself is very true,— be always gets 
the better when he argues alone ; meaning, that he is master of a subject 
in his study, -a«d can write well upon it ; but when be cornea into com- 
ptnyt grows confused, and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, bis 
* Traveller,' is a very fine performance ; ay, and so is his * Deserted Vil- 
lage/ were it not sometimes too much the echo of his * Traveller.' Whe- 
ther, indeed, we tske him as a poet,— as a comick writer,— or aa ao hie- 
to ri so, he stands iu the first class." Boswell. " An historian ! My 
dear Sir, you surely will not rank his compilation of the Roman History 
with the works of other historians of this age ?" Johnson. "Why, 
who are before him ?" Boswell, " Hume,— Robertson,— -Lord Lyt- 
telton." Johnson. (His antipathy to the Scoth beginning to rise.) " 1 
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bare not read Home ; bot 9 doubtless, Goldsmith's History is 'better 
then the verbiage of Robertson, or the foppery of Dairy no pie." Bob-* 
WELL. " Will you not admit the superiority of Robertson, in whose His* 
tory we find such penetration— such painting ?" Johnson. " Sir, you 
must consider how that penetration and that painting are employed. It 
is not history, it is imagination. He who describes what he never saw, 
draws from fancy. Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua poiuts faces 
10 a history-piece : he imagines an beroick countenance* You must 
look upon Robertson's work as romance, and try it by that standard. 
History it is not. Besides, Sir, it is the great excellence of ■ writer to 
put into his book as much as his book will hold. Goldsmith has dona 
this in his History. Now Robertson might have put twice as much into, 
bis book. Robertson is like a man who has packed gold in wool : the 
wool takes up more room thap the gold. No, Sir ; I always thought 
Robertson would be crushed by his own weight—- would be buried under 
his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortly all you want to ktiow { 
Robertson detains you a deal too long No man will read Robertson's 
cumbrous detail a second time; but Goldsmith's plain narrative will 
please again and again. I would say to Robertson what an old tutor of 
a college said to one of his pupils ; • Read over your compositions and 
where ever you meet with a passage which you think is particularly fine, 
strike it out.' Goldsmith's abridgement is better than that of Luciuft 
Florus or Eutropius ; and I will venture to say, that if you compare hiu| 
with Vertot, in the same place of the Roman History, you will find that 
be excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of saying every 
thing he has to say in a pleasing manner. He is now writing a Natural 
History, and will make it as entertaining as a Persian Tale." 

I cannot dismiss the present topic without observing, that it is probable 
that Dr. Johnson, who owned that he often " talked for victory," rather 
urged plausible objections to Dr. Robertson's excellent historical works, 
in the ardour of contest, than expressed his real and decided opinion ; for 
it is not easy to suppose, that he should so widely differ from the rest of 
the literary world. 

Johnson. m 1 remember once being with Goldsmith in Westminster* 
abbey. While we surveyed the Poet's Corner, I said to him, 

* Fortilan et nostrum nomen miscebitur ittu.'X 

When we got to Temple-bar he stopped me, pointed to the heads upon 
it, and slily whispered me, 

4 FortiUn ft nostrum nomen miocebitur istis.'j| 

Johnson praised John Bonyan highly. •• His * Pilgrim's Progress* 
has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and the conduct of the 
story ; and it has had the best evidence of its merit, the general aud con- 

• 

% Ovid, de Art Amend. 1. iii. v. IS. 
l| In allusion to Dr. Johnson's supposed political principles, and perhaps 
his own. 
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tinned approbation of mankind. Few books, 1 believe, hove had a more 
extensive tail. It it remarkable, that it begins very much like the poem 
of Dante ; yet there was no translation of Dante when Banyan wrote. 
There is reason to think that he had read Spenser." 

A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to eminent 
persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St. Paul's chnrch as 
well as in Westminster-abbey, was mentioned ; and it was asked, who 
should be honoured by having his monument first erected there. Some- 
body suggested Pope. Johnson. " Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman 
Catholick, I would not have his to be the first. 1 think Milton's rather 
should have the precedence.} I think more highly of him now than I 
did at twenty. There is more thinking in him and in Butler than in 
any of the poets." 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the author of so excel- 
lent a book as « The Whole Duty of Man' should conceal himself. 
Johnson. " There may be different reasoos assigned for this, any one of 
which would be very sufficient. He may have been a clergyman, aod 
may have thought that his religious counsels would have less weight when 
known to come from a maii whose profession was Theology. He may 
have been a man whose practice was not suitable t6 his principles, so 
that his character might injure the effect of his book, which he had 
written in a season of penitence. Or he may have been a man of rigid 
self-denial, so that he would have no reward for his pious labours while 
in this world, but refer it all to a future state. 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left at Beauclerk's 

till the fate of my election should be announced to roe. 1 sat in a state 

of anxiety which even the charming conversation of Lady Di Beauclerk 

could not entirely dissipate. In a short time 1 received the agreeable 

intelligence that 1 was chosen, i hastened to the place of meeting, and 

was introduced to such a society as can seldom be found. Mr. Edmund 

. Burke, wjiom I then saw for the first time, and whose splendid talents 

bad long made me asjsleiitly wish for his acquaintance ; Dr. Nugent, 

Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and 

the company with whom I had dined. Upon my entrance, Johnson 

placed himself behind a chair, on which he leaned as on a de»k or pulpit, 

and with humourous formality gave me 'a Charge, pointing out the 

conduct expected from me as a good member of this club. 

Goldsmith produced some very absurd verses which had been publickly 
recited to an audience for money. Johnson. " 1 can match this non- 
sense. There was a poem called • Eugenio,' which came out some years 
ago, and concludes thus: 

4 And now, ye trifling, self-assuming elves, 
4 Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves, 

< J Here is another instance of his high admiration of Milton as a Poet, not- 
withstanding his just abhorrence of that sour Republican's political principles. 
His candour snd discrimination are equally conspicuous. Let us hear no more 
of his " injustice to Milton.** 
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4 Survey Eugenia, view him o'er and o'er, 
• Then sink into yourseives, and be no more/'J 

Nay, Drydeo, iu his poem on the Royal Society, has these lines : 

'Then we upon our globe's last verge shall go, 

4 And see the occean leaning on the sky ; 
4 From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 

4 And on the lunar world securely pry." 

Talking of pans, Johnson, who had a great contempt for that species 
of wit, deigned to allow that there was one good pun in " Menagiana," 
1 think on the word corps.% 

Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson relished with great 
good humour. But his conversation alone, or what led to it, or was 
interwoven with it, is the business of this work. 

On Saturday, May ], we dined by ourselves at our old rendezvous, 
the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not much disposed to talk. He 
observed, that " The Irish mix better with the English than the Scotch 
do ; their language is nearer to English ; as a proof of which they succeed 
very well as players, which Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they have 
not that extreme nationality which we find in the Scotch. I will do you, 
Bos well, the justice to say, that you are the most unscottificd of your 
countrymen. You are almost the only instance of a Scotchman that I 
have known, who did not at every other sentence bring in some other 
Scotchman." 

J Dr. Johnson's memory here was not perfectly accurate : " Eugenio" does 
not conclude thus. There are eight more lines after the last of those quoted 
by him ; and the passage which he meant to recite is as follows: 
" Say now, ye fluttering, poor attuning elves, 
u Stark full of pride, of folly, of— yourselves $ 
" Say where's the wretch of all your impious crew 
44 Wbo dares confront his character to view ? 
" Behold Eugenio, view trim o'er and o'er, 
" Then sink into yourselves, and be no more." 

Mr. Reed informs me that the Author of Eugenio, Thomas Beech, a Wine 
Merchant at Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publication, viz. 17th 
May, 1 797 » cut his own throat j and that it appears by Swift's Works, that the 
poem had been shewn to him, and received some of his corrections. Johnson 
had read M Eugenio" on his first coming to town, for we see it mentioned in 
one of his letters to Mr. Cave, which has been inserted in this work. 

|| I formerly thought that I had perhaps mistaken the word, and imagined 
it to he Corps, from its similarity of souud to the real one. For an accurate 
and shrewd unknown gentleman, to whom I am indebted for some remarks 
on my work, observes on this passage— "Q. if not on the word. Fart f A 
vociferous French preacher said of Bourdaloue, 4 11 preche,/frrf etew,*et moi 
bien fortS — Menagiana. See also Anecdotes Litteraires, Article Bourdaloue.** 
But my ingenious and obliging correspondent, Mr. Abercrombie of Philadel- 
phia, has pointed out to me the following passage in " Menagiana ;" which ren- 
ders the preceding conjecture unnecessary, and confirms my original statement : 

44 Madame de Bourdonne, Chanoinesse de Remirement, venoit d'entendre 
un discours plein de feu et d'esprit, mais fort pea solide, et tres irreguiier. line 
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We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. 1 introduced ■ question which 
has- been much agitated in the Church of Scotland, whether the claim 
of laypotrooa to present . minuter* to parishes be well founded; and 
supposing it to be well founded, whether it ought to be exercised without 
the concurrence of the people ? That church ia composed of a series of 
judicatures : si Presbytery,— a Synod, and finally, a General Assembly ; 
before all of which, this matter may be contended : and in some caaea 
the Presbytery having refused to induct or settle, as they call it, the 
peraoo presented by the patron, it has been found necessary to appeal 
to the General Assembly. He said, I might see the subject well treated 
in the " Defence of Pluralities ;" and although he thought that a patron 
should exercise his right with tenderness to the inclinations of the 
people of a parish, he was very clear as to his right. Then supposing 
the question to be pleaded before the General Assembly, he dictated to 
me what follows : 

" Agafwst the right of patrons is commonly opposed, by the inferior 
judical u res, the plea of conscience. Their conscience tells them, that 
the people ought to choose their pastor ; their conscience tells them thai 
they aaght not to impose upon a congregation a minister ungrateful and 
unacceptable to his auditors. Conscience is nothing more than a con* 
victieo felt by ourselves of something to be done, or something to be 
avoided ; and in questions of simple un perplexed morality, conscience ia 
very often a guide that may be trusted. But before conscience can de- 
termine, the state of the question is supposed to be completely known. 
In questions of law, or of fact, conscience is very often confounded with 
opinion. No man's conscience can tell him the rights of another man; 
they must be known by rational investigation or historical enquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holds it may call his conscience, may teach some 
men that religion would be promoted, and quiet preserved, by granting 
to the people universally the choice of their ministers. But it is a con- 
science very ill formed that violates the rjghts of one man for the con- 
venience of another. Religion cannot be promoted by injustice : and it 
was never yet found that a popular election was very quietly transacted, 

" That justice would be violated by transferring to the people the 
right of patronage, is apparent to all who know whence that right had ita 
original. The right of patronage was not at Grst a privilege torn by 
power from unresisting poverty. It is not an authority at first usurped 
in times of ignorance, and established only by succession and by pre* 
^cedents. It is not a grant capriciously made from a higher tyrant to a 
lower. It is a right dearly purchased by the first possessors, and justly/ 
inherited by those that succeeded them. When Christianity was es- 
tablished in this island, a regular mode of public worship was prescribed. 
Public worship requires a public place ; and the proprietors of lands, as 

de ses amies, qui y prenoit interet pour I'orateur, lot dit en sortaat, ' Eh bien, 
Madame, que vous semble-t-il de ce que vous veees d'entendre ? Qu'il y a 
d'esprit ?'— « U y a taut,' repondit Madame de Bourdooue, fl que je n'y si pat v4 
0e coryi," Mcaagiana, tone U, p, 6U Aiasterd. 1718. 
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they were converted, built churches for their families sod their vassal* 
For the maintenance of ministers, they settled a certain portion of their 
lands ; and a district, through which each minister was required to extend 
bis care, was, by that circumscription, constituted a parish* This is a 
position so generally received in England, that the extent of a manor 
and of a parish are regularly received for each other. The churches 
which the proprietors of lands had thus built and thus endowed, tbey 
justly thought themselves entitled to provide with ministers ; and 
where the episcopal government pn "aiU, the bishop has no power to 
reject a man nominated by the patron, but .for some crime that might 
exclude bim from the priesthood. For the endowment of the church 
being the gift of the landlord, he was consequently at liberty to give 
it according to his choice, to any man capable of performing the holy 
offices. The people did not choose bim, because the people did not 
pay him. 

" We hear it sometimes urged, that this original right is passed out of 
memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many translations of property 
smd changes of government; that scarce any church is now in the bauds 
wf the heirs of the builders; and that the present persons have entered 
subsequently upon the pretended rights by a thousand accidental and 
sjnknown causes. Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how is the right 
wf patronage extinguished ? If the right followed the lands, it is pos- 
sessed by the same equity by which the lands are possessed. It is, ill 
•fleet, part of the manor, and protected by the same laws with every other 
privilege. Let us suppose an estate forfeited by treasou, and grauted 
by the Crown to a new family. With the lands were forfeited all the 
rights appendant to those lands ; by the same power that grants the 
lauds, the rights also are granted. The right lost to the patron falls not 
to the people, but is either retained by the Crown, or, what to the people 
is the same thing, is by the Crown given away. Let it change handa 
ever so often, it is possessed by him that receives it with the same right 
as it was conveyed. It may, indeed, like all our possessions, be forci- 
bly aeixed or fraudulently obtained. But no [injury is still done to the 
people ; for what they never had, they have never lost. Caius may 
usurp the right of Titius, but neither Caius nor Titius injure the people ; 
and oo man's conscience, however tender or however active, can prompt 
bias to restore what may be proved to have been never taken away. 
Supposing, what I think cannot be proved, that a popular election of 
Ministers were to be desired, our desires are not the measure of equity. 
It were to be desired that power should be only in the bands of the 
merciful, and riches in the possession of the generous ; but the law must 
leave both riches and power where it finds them : nnd must often leave 
riches with the covetous, and power with the cruel. Convenience may 
be a rule in little things, where no other role has been established. But 
as the great end of government is to give e^rety man his own, no inconve- 
nience ia greater than that of making right uncertain. Nor is any man 
more an enemy to publick peace, than he who fills weak heads with 
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imaginary claims, and breaks the series of civil subordination, by inciting 
the lower classes of mankind to encroach upon the higher. 

" Haviog that shown that the right of patronage, being originally 
purchased, may be legally transferred, and that it is now in the hands of 
lawful possessors, at least as certainly as any other right ;— we hare left 
to the advocates of the people no other plea than that of convenience. 
Let us, therefore, now consider what the people would teally gain by a 
general abolition of the right of patronage. What is most to be desired 
by such a change is, that the country would be supplied with better 
ministers. But why should we suppose that the parish will make a 
wiser choice than the patron ? If we suppose mankind actuated by in- 
terest, the patron is more likely to choose with caution, because he will 
suffer more by choosing wrong. By the deficiencies of his minister, or 
by his vices, he is equally offended with the rest of the congregation ; 
but he will have this reasou more to lament them, that they will be im- 
puted to his absurdity or corruption. The qualifications of a minister 
are well known to be learning and piety. Of his learning the patron it 
probably the only judge in the parish ; and of his piety not less a judge 
than others ; and is more likely to enquire minutely and diligently be- 
fore be gives a presentation, than one of the parochial rabble, who cau 
give nothing but a vote. It may be urged, that though the parish might 
not choose better ministers, they would at least choose ministers whom 
they like better, and who would therefore officiate with greater efficacy. 
That ignorance and perverseness should always obtain what they like, waa 
never considered as the end of government ; of which it is the great and 
standing benefit, that the wise see for the simple, and the regular act 
for the capricious. But that this argument supposes the people capable 
of judging, and resolute to act according to their best judgements, though 
this be sufficiently abused, it is not all its absurdity. It supposea not 
only wisdom, but unanimity in those, who upon uo other occasion are 
unanimous or wise. If by some strange occurrence all the voicee of a 
parish should unite in the choice of any single man, though 1 could not 
charge the patron with injustice for presenting a minister, I should cea- 
sure him as unkind and injudicious. But, it is evident, that as in all 
other popular elections there will be contrariety of judgement and acri- 
mony of passion, a parish upon every vacancy would break into factions, 
and the contest for the choice of a minister would set neighbours at vari- 
ance, and bring discord into families. The minister would be taught 
all the acts of a candidate, would flatter some, and bribe others; and 
the electors, as in all other cases, would call for holidays and ale* and 
break the heads of each other during the jollity of the canvass. The 
time must, however, come at last, when one of the factions must prevail, 
and one of the ministers get possession of the church. On what terme 
does he enter upon his ministry but those of enmity with half his pariah ? 
By what prudence or what diligence can he hope to conciliate the affec- 
tions of that party by whose defeat he has obtained hia living ? Every 
man who has voted against him will enter the church with hanging 
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head and downcast eyas, afraid to encounter that neighbour by whose 
vote and influence he has been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour 
for opposing him, and his minister for having prospered by the opposi- 
tion; and as he will never see him but with pain, he will never see him 
but with hatred. Of a minister preseuted by the patron, the parish haa 
seldom any thing worse to say than that tbey do not kuow him. Of a 
minister chosen by a popular contest, all those who do not favour him, 
have nursed up iu their bosoms principles of hatred and reasons of objec- 
tion. Anger is excited principally by pride. The pride of a common 
man is very little exasperated by the supposed usurpation of an acknow- 
ledged superior. He bears only his little share of a general evil, and 
suffers in common with the whole parish : but when the contest is be- 
tween equals, the defeat has many aggravations; and he that is defeated 
by his next neighbour, is seldom satisfied without some revenge : and it 
is hard to say, what bitterness of malignity would prevail in a parish where 
these elections should happen to be frequeut, and the enmity of opposi- 
tion should be re- kind led before it had cooled." 

Though I present to my readers Dr. Johnson's masterly thoughts 
on the subject, I think it proper to declare, that notwithstanding 1 am 
myself a lay-patron, I do not entirely subscribe to bis opinion. 

On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with him at Mr. Thrale's in the 
Borough. While we were alone, T endeavoured as well as I could to 
apologise for a lady who had been divorced from her husband by act of 
Parliament. I said, that he had used her very ill, and behaved brutally 
to her, and that she could not continue to live with him without having 
her delicacy contaminated ; that all affection for him was thus destroyed ; 
that the essence of conjugal union being gone, there remained only a 
cold form, a mere civil obligation ; that she was in the prime of life ; 
with qualities to produce happiness ; that these ought not to be lost) 
and, that the gentlemau on whose account she was divorced had gained 
her heart while thus unhappily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the 
charms of thr l.idy in question, I thus attempted to palliate what 1 waa 
sensible could not be justified ; for when 1 bad finished my harangue, my 
venerable fneud gave me a proper check : " My dear Sir, never accustom 
your mind to mingle virtue and vice. The woman's a whore, and there's 
an end on't." 

He described the father of one of bis friends thus : " Sir, he waa 
so exuberant a talker at public meetings, that the gentlemen of hia 
county were afraid of him.. No business could be done for hia decla- 
mation." 

He did not give me full credit when I mentioned that I had carried 
on a short conversation by signs with some Esquimaux, who were then in 
London, particularly with one of them who was a priest. He thought 
1 could not make them understand me. No man was more incredu- 
lous as to particular facts, which were at all extraordinary ; and there- 
fore no man was more scrupulously inquisitive, in order to discover 
the truth. 
No. 5. 3 A 
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I dined with him this day at the house of my friends, Messieurs 
Edward aod Charles Dilly, booksellers in the Poultry; there were pre- 
sent, their elder brother Mr. Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, the Reverend Dr. Mayo, a dissenting mi- 
nister, the Reverend Mr. Toplady, and my friend the Reverend Mr. 
Temple. 

Nawkesworth's compilation of the voyages to the South Sea being 
mentioned ;— Johnson. " Sir, if you talk of it as a subject of commerce 
it will be gainful ; if as a book that is to increase human knowledge, I 
believe there will not be much of that. Hawkesworth can only tell what 
the voyagers have told him ; and they have found very little, only one 
i\ew animal, I think." Boswell. " But many insects, Sir." John- 
son. " Why, Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of British insects twenty 
thousand species. They might have staid at home and discovered enough 
in that way." 

Talking of birds, 1 mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington's ingenious 
Essay against the received notion of their migration. Johnson. " I 
think we have as good evidence for the migration of woodcocks as can 
be desired. We find they disappear at a certain time of the year, and 
appear again at a certain time pf the year ; and some of them, when 
weary in their flight, have been known to alight on the rigging of ships 
far out at tea." One of the company observed, that there had been 
instances of some of them found in Bummer in Essex. Johnson. 
" Si v that strengthens our argument. Exceptio probat regulam. Some 
being found shews, that, if all remained, many would be found. A 
few sick or lame ones may be found." Goldsmith. •* There is a 
partial migration of the swallows; the stronger ones migrate, the others 
do not." 

I^oswell. " 1 8m well assured that the people of Otaheite who have 
the bread tree, the fruit of which serves them for bread, laughed heartily 
when they were informed of the tedious process necessary with us to have 
bread ;— plowing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, threshing, grinding, bak- 
ing." Johnson. " Why, Sir, all ignorant savages will laugh when they 
are told of the advantages of civilized life. Were you to tell men who 
Jive without houses, how we pile brick upon brick, and rafter opon 
rafter, and that after a house is raised to a certain height, a man tum- 
bles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck ; he would laugh heartily at oar 
folly in building ; but it does not follow that men are better without 
houses. No, Si*, (holding up a slice of a good loaf,) this is better than 
the bread tree." 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found in his " Rambler," 
against the notion that the brute creation is endowed with the faculty of 
reason : " birds build by instinct : they never improve; they build their 
first nest as well as any one they ever build." Goldsmith. " Yet we 
see if y6u take away a brid nest with the eggs in it, she will make a 
•lighter nest nest and lay again." Johnson. " Sir, that is because at 
first she has full time, and makes her nest deliberately. In the case you 
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mention she is pressed to lay, and must therefore make her nest quickly, 
and consequently it will be slight." Goldsmith. " The nidification of 
birds is what is least known in natural history, though one of the most 
curious things in it/' , 

I introduced the subject of toleration. Johnson. " Every society 
has a right to preserve publick peace and order, and therefore has a good 
right to prohibit the propagation of opinions which have a dangerous 
tendency. To say the magistrate has this right, is using an inadequate 
word : it is the society for which the magistrate is agent. He may be 
morally or theologically wrong in restraining the propagation of opinions 
which he thinks dangerous, but he is politically right." Mayo. " I 
am of opinion, Sir, that every man is entitled to liberty of conscience 
in religion ; and that the magistrate cannot restrain that right." John- 
son. " Sir, I agree with you. Every man has a right to liberty of con- 
science, and with thai the magistrate cannot interfere. People confound 
liberty of thinking with liberty of talking ; nay, with liberty of preaching. 
Every man has a physical right to think as he pleases ; for it cannot be 
discovered how he thinks. He has but a moral right, for he ought to inform 
himself, and think justly. But, Sir, no member of a society has a right 
to teach any doctrine contrary to what the society holds to be true. The 
magistrate, I say, may be wrong in what he thinks : but while he thinks 
himself right, he may and ought to enforce what he thinks. Mayo. "Then, 
Sir, we are to remain always in errour, and truth never can prevail ; and 
the magistrate was right in persecuting the first Christians." Johnson. 
"Sir, the only method by which religious truth can be established is by 
martyrdom. The magistrate has a right to enforce what he thinks ; and 
he who is conscious of the truth has a right to suffer. I am afraid there 
is no other way of ascertaining the truth, but by persecution on the one 
hand and enduring it on the other." Goldsmith. " But how is a man 
to act, Sir ? Though firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine, may 
he not think it wrong to expose himself to persecution ? Has he a right 
to do so ? Is it not, as it were, committing voluntary suicide ?" JOHN- 
SON. " Sir, as to voluntury suicide, as you call it; there are twenty thou- 
sand men iu uu army who will go without scruple to be shot at, and 
mount a breach for five-pence a day." Goldsmith. " But have they 
• moral right to do this?" Johnson. " Nay, Sir, if you will not take 
the universal opinion r>f mankind, I have nothing to say* If mankind 
cannot defend their own way of thinking, 1 cannot defend it. Sir, if a 
man is in doubt whether it would be better for him to expose himself to 
martyrdom or not, he should not do it. He must be convined that be 
has a delegation from heaven." Goldsmith. '* 1 would consider whe- 
ther there is the greater chance of good or evil upon the whole. If 1 see 
a man who ha* fallen into a wall, I would wish to help him out of it; 
but if there is a greater probability that he shall pull me in, than that I 
shall pull him out, I would not attempt it. So were 1 to go to Turkey, 
1 might wish to convert the Grand Signor to the Christian faith ; but 
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when I considered that 1 should probably be put to death without effec- 
tuating my purpose iu any degree I should keep myself quiet." John- 
con. " Sir, you must consider that we have perfect and imperfect obliga- 
tions. Perfect obligations, which are generally not to do something, 
are clear and positive; as, • thou shalt not kill.' But charity, for in- 
stance, is not definable by limits. It is a duty to give to the poor ; 
but uo man can say how much another should give to the poor, or when 
a man has given too little to save his soul. In the same manner it is 
a duty to instruct the ignorant, and of consequence to convert infidels 
to Christianity ; but no man in the common course of things is obliged 
to carry this to such a degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, as 
do man is obliged to strip himself to the shirt in order to give charity. 
I have said, that a man must be persuaded that he has a particular 
delegation from heaven." Goldsmith. " How is this to be known ? 
Our first reformers who were burnt for not believing bread and wine 
to be Christ" — Johnson, (interrupting him,) " Sir, they were not 
burnt for not believing bread and wijie to be Christ, but -for insulting 
those who did believe it. And, Sir, when the first reformers began, 
they did not intend to be martyred ; as many of them ran away as 
could." Boswell. "But, Sir, there was your countryman Elwal, 
who you told me challenged King George with his black-guards, and 
his red-guards." Johnson. " My countryman, Elwal, Sir, should have 
been put in the stocks : a proper pulpit for him ; and he'd have had a 
numerous audience. A man who preaches in the stocks will always have 
hearers enough." Boswell. " But Etwal thought himself in the right.'* 
Johnson. " We are not providing for road people; there are places for 
them in the neigbourhood." (meaning Moorfields.) Mayo. " But, Sir, 
is it not very hard that I should not be allowed to teach my children 
what I really believe to be the troth ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, you 
might contrive to teach your children extrd tcandalum; but, Sir, the 
magistrate, if he knows it, has a right to restrain you. Suppose you 
teach your children to be thieves?" Mayo. *' This is making a joke 
of i he subject." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, take it thus : — that yon teach 
them the community of goods; for which there are as many plausible 
arguments as for most erroneous' doctrines. You teach them that all 
things at first were in common, and that no man had a right to any thing 
but as he laid his hands upon it ; and that this still is, or ought to be the 
rule amongst mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great principle in society, 
-—property. And don't you think the magistrate would have a right to 
prevent you; Or, suppose you should teach your children the notion 
of the Adamites, and they should run naked into the streets, would not 
the magistrate have a right to flog 'em into their doublets ; Mayo. " I 
think the magistrate has no right to interfere till there is some overt act." 
Boswell. " So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the state charging a 
blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired off!" Mayo. " He 
must be sure of its direction against the state." Johnson. " Tbe at* 
gistrate is to judge of that,— He bat no right to restrain your thinking, 
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became the evil centres in yourself. If a man were sitting at this table* 
aud chopping off his fingers, the magistrate, as guardian of the com- 
munity, has no authority to restrain him, however, he might do it from 
kindness as a parent.— Though, indeed, upon more consideration, I 
think he may ; as it is probable, that he who is chopping off his own 
fingers, may soon proceed to chop off those of other people. If I think 
it right to steal Mr. Dilly's plate, I am a bad man; but he can say nothing 
to me. If 1 make an open declaration that I think so, be will keep me 
out of his house. If I put forth my hand, I shall be sent to Newgate. 
This is the gradation of thinking, preaching, and acting: if a man thinks 
erroneously, he may keep his thoughts to himself, and no body will 
trouble him : if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society may expel him ; 
if he acts in consequence of it, the law takes place, and he is hanged. 
Mayo. " But, Sir, ought not Christians to have liberty of conscience ; 
Johnson. " I hare already told you so, Sir. You are coming back to 
to where you were." Boswell. " Dr. Mayo is always taking a return 
post-chaise, and going the stage over again* He has it at half price.' 9 
Johnson. " Dr. Mayo, like other champions for unlimited toleration, 
has got a set of words. J Sir, it is no matter, politically, whether the 
magistrate be right or wrong. Suppose a club were to be formed, to 
drink confusion to King George the Third, and a happy restoration to 
Charles the Third ; this would be very bad with respect to the State : 
but every member of that club must either conform to its rules, or be 
turned out of it. Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, that the magis- 
trate should ( tolerate all things that are tolerable.' This is no good 
definition of toleration upon any principle ; but it shews that he thought 
some things were not tolerable." Topladt. " Sir, you have untwisted 
this difficult subject with great dexterity." 

During this argument, Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, from a wish 
to get in and thine. Finding himself excluded, he had taken his hat to 
go away, but remained for some time with it in his hand, like a game- 
ster, who at the close of a long night, lingers for a little while, so see if 
be can have a favourable opening to finish with success. Once when be 
was beginning to speak, he found himself overpowered by the loud voice 
of Johnson, who was at the opposite end of the table, and did not perceive 
Goldsmith's attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain the at- 
tention of the compauy,. Goldsmith in a passion threw down his hat* 
looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaiming in a bitter tone, " Take it." 
When Toplady was going to speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which 
led Goldsmith to think that he was beginning again, and taking the 
words from Toplady. Upon which he seized this opportunity of vent- 

J Dr. May o*s calm temper and steady perseverance, rendered him an admirable 
subject for the exercise of Or. Johnson's powerful abilities. He never flinched: 
but, after reiterated blows, remained seemingly unmoved as at the Brtt. The 
scintillations of Johnson's genius flashed every time he was struck, without bis 
receiving any injury. Hence he obtained the epithet of The Litera&y 
Asvil. 
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ing his own envy and spleen, under the pretext of supporting another 
person : " Sir, (said he to Johnson,) the gentleman has heard yon 
patiently for an hoar: pray allow us now to hear him." Johnson. 
(sternly,) " Sir, I was not interrupting. 1 was only giving him a signal 
of my attention. Sir, you are impertinent." Goldsmith made no reply, 
but continued in the company for some time. 

A gentleman present ventured to ask Dr. Johnson if there was not a ma- 
terial difference as to toleration of opinions which lead to action, and opini- 
ons merely speculative ; for instance, would it be wrong in the magistrate 
to tolerate those who preach against the doctrine of the Trinity ? John-* 
son was highly offended, and said, " I wonder, Sir, how a gentleman of 
your piety can introduce this subject in a mixed company." He told 
me afterwards, that the impropriety was, that perhaps some of the com* 
pany might have talked 011 the subject in such terms as might have 
shocked him: or he might have been forced to appear in their eyes a 
narrow-minded man. The gentleman, with submissive deference, said, 
he had only hinted at the question from a desire to hear Dr. Johnson's 
opinion upon it, Johnson. " Why then, Sir, I think that permitting 
men to preach any opinion contrary to the doctrine of the established 
church, tends in a certain degree, to lessen the authority of the church, 
and consequently, to lessen the influence of religion," " It may be con- 
sidered, (said the gentleman,) whether it would not be politick to tolerate 
in such a case." Johnson. " Sir, we have been talking of right : this 
is another question, 1 think it is not politick to tolerate in such 



a case." 



Though he did not think it fit that so awful a subject should be intro* 
duced in a mixed company, and therefore at this time waved the the©- 
logical question : yet his own orthodox belief in the sacred mystery of 
the Trinity is evinced beyond doubt, by the fbljowing passage in his 
private devotions : " O Lord, hear my prayer, for Jesus Christ's sake ; 
to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, 
be all honour and glory, world without end, A men. J 

Bo swell. " Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Letand's History of 
Ireland sell ?" Johnson, (bursting forth with a generous indignation,) 
" The Irish are in a most unnatural state; for we see there the minority 
prevailing over the majority. There is no instance, even in the ten per- 
secutions, of such severity as that which the protestants of Ireland have 
exercised against the catholicks. Did we tell them we have conquered 
them, it would he above board : to punish them by confiscation and other 
penalties, as rebels, was monstrous injustice. King William was not 
their lawful sovereign : he had not been acknowledged by the Parlia- 
ment of Irelaud, when they appeared in arms against him." 

1 here suggested something favourable of the Roman Catholicks. Top* 
lady. " Does not their invocation of saints nuppose omnipresence in 
the saints?" Johnson. "No, Sir; it supposes only pluri-presence ; 
and when spirits are divested of matter, it seems probably that they 

J Prayers and Meditations, p. 40. 
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should tee with more extent than when io an embodied state. There 
is, therefore, no approach to x an invasion of any of the divine attributes, 
in the invocation of saints. But 1 think it is will worship, and pre- 
sumption. I tee no command for it, and therefore think it is safer not 
to practise it." 

He and Mr. Langton and I went together to the Club, where we 
found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other members, and amongst 
them oor friend Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over Johnson's re- 
primand to him after dinner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside to 
some of us, " Til make Goldsmith forgive me;" and then called to him 
in a loud voice, " Dr. Goldsmith, — something passed to-day where you 
aud I dined ; I ask your pardon." Goldsmith answered placidly, " It 
must be much from you, Sir, that I take ill." Aod so at once the dif- 
ference was over, and they were on as easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith 
rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted that Goldsmith 
would,' upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, by which he often ex- 
posed himself, Mr. Langtoo observed, that he was not like Addison, 
who was content with the fame of his writings, and did not aim also at 
excellency in conversation, for which he found himself un6t; aud that 
he said to a lady who complained of his having talked little in com- 
pany, " Madam, I have but nine-pence in ready money, but 1 can 
draw for a thousand pounds." 1 observed, that Goldsmith had a great 
deal of gold in his cabinet, but, not content with that, was always tak- 
ing out his purse. Johnson. " Yes, Sir, and that so often fin empty 
purse !" 

Goldsmith's incessant desire of being conspicuous in company, was 
the occasion of his sometimes appearing to such disadvantage as one 
should hardly have supposed possible in a man of his genius. When his 
literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his society was much 
courted, he became very jealous of the extraordinary attention which 
was every where paid to Johuson. One evening, in a circle of wits, he 
found fault with me for talking of Johnson as entitled to the honour of 
unquestionable superiority. " Sir, (said he,) you are fos> making a mo- 
narchy of what should be a republic." 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a company with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of all who were 
present; a German who sat next him, and perceiving Johnson rolling 
himself, as if about to speak, suddenly slopped him, saying, " Stay, 
stay,— Toctor Shonson is going to say something." This was no doubt 
very provoking, especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, who fve* 
queotly mentioned it with strong expressions of indignation. 

It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was sometimes content to 
be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occabiont, would be conse- 
quential aud important. An instance of this occurred in a small par- 
ticular. Johnson had a way of contracting the names of his friends : 
as Beaoclerk, Beau ; Boswell, Bozzy ; Langtoo, Lanky ; Murphy, Mur ; 
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Sheridan, Sherry. 1 remember one day, when Tom Davies wat telling 
that Dr. Johnson said* " We are all in labour for a name to Coldy y $ 
play," Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a liberty should be taken 
with his nam*, and said, " I have often desired him not to call me 
Goldy." Tom was remarkably attentive to the most minute circom- 
stance about Johnson. I recollect his telling me once, on my arrival 
in London, " Sir, our great friend has made an improvement on bia 
appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls him now Skerry derry" 

" To the Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, at Bromley. 
" Sir, 

" I return you my sincere thanks for your additions to my Dic- 
tionary; but the new edition has been published some time, and there- 
fore I cannot now make use of them. Whether 1 shall ever revise it 
more, I know not. If many readers had been as judicious, as diligent, 
and as communicative as yourself, my work had been better. The 
world most at present take it as it is. " I am, Sir, 

" Yonr most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 
"May 8, 1773. "Sam. Johnson." 

On Sunday, May 8, 1 dined with Johnson at Mr. Langton's, with Dr. 
Beattie and some other company. He descanted on the subject of Lite- 
rary Property. " There seems, (said he,) to be in authors a stronger right 
of property than that by occupancy ; a metaphysical right, a right, as it 
were, of creation, which should from its nature be perpetual ; but the 
consent of nations is against it, and indeed reason and the interest of 
learning are against it ; for were it to be perpetaal, no book, however 
useful, could be universally diffused amongst mankind, should the pro- 
prietor take it into his head to restrain its circulation. No book conld 
have the advantage of being edited with notes, however necessary to its 
elucidation, should the proprietor perversely oppose it. For the general 
good of the world, therefore, whatever valuable work has once been 
created by an author, and issued out by him, should be understood 
at no longer iu his power, but as belonging to the public; at the 
same time the author is eutitled to an adequate reward. This he 
should have by an exclusive right to his work for a considerable num- 
ber of years.** 

He attacked Lord Monboddo*s strange speculation on the primitive 
state of human nature; observing, "Sir, it is all conjecture about a 
thing useless, even were it known to be true. Knowledge of all kinds ia 
good. Conjecture, as to things useful, is good ; but conjecture as to what 
it would be useless to know, such us whether men went upon all four, 
is very idle.'* 
*. ' On Monday, May 9, as I was to set out on my return to Scotland next 

morning, I was desirous to see as much of Dr. Johnson as I could. But 
1 first called on Goldsmith to take leave of him. The jealousy andenvy 
which, though possessed of most amiable qualities, he frankly avowed, 
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broke out violently at this interview. Upon another occasion, when 
Goldsmith confessed himself to be of an envious disposition, I contended 
with Johnson that we aught not to be angry with him, he was so candid 
in owning it. " Nay, Sir, (said Johnson*) we must be angry that a man 
has such a superabundance of an odious quality, that he cannot keep it 
within his breast, bat it boils over." In my opinion, however, Gold- 
smith had not more of it than other people have, but only talked of it 
freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to be a traveller ; 
laid, " he would be a dead weight for me to carry, and that I should 
never be able to lug him along through the islands and Hebrides." Nor 
would he patiently allow me to enlarge upon Johnson's wonderful abi- 
lities ; but exclaimed, " Is he like Burke, who winds into a subject like 
a serpent ?" " But, (said I,) Johnson is the Hercules who strangled ser- 
pents in his cradle." 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli's. He was obliged, by 
indisposition, to leave the company early ; he appointed me, however, 
to meet'him in the evening, at Mr. (now Sir Robert) Chambers's in the 
Temple, where he accordingly came, though he continued very ill. 
Chambers, as is common on such occasions, prescribed various remedies 
to him. Johnson, (fretted by pain,) " Pr'ytbee don't tease me. Stay 
till 1 am well, and then you shall tell me how to cure myself. 9 ' He grew 
better, and talked with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the representa- 
tion of respectable families. His zeal ou this subject was a circumstance in 
bis character exceedingly remarkable, when it is considered that he him- 
self had no pretensions to blood. I heard him once say, " I have great 
merit in being zealous for subordination and the honours of birth ; for I 
can hardly tell who was my grandfather." He maintained the dignity 
and propriety of male succession, in opposition to the opinion of one of 
our friends, who had that day employed Mr. Chambers to draw his will, 
devising his estate to his three sisters, in preference to a remote beir 
male. Johnson called them " three dowdies" and said, with as high 
a spirit as the boldest Baron in the most perfect days of the feudal 
system, " An ancient estate should always go to males. It is mighty 
foolish to let a stranger have it because he marries your daughter, 
and takes your name. As for an estate newly acquired by trade, you 
may give it, if you will, to the dog Towser, and let him keep his 



own name." 



I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at what seemed to 
others a very small sport. He now laughed immoderately, without any 
reason that we could perceive, at our friend's making his will ; called 
him the testator, and added, " 1 dare say, he thinks he has done 
• mighty thing. He don't stay till he gets home to his seat in the 
coo d try, to produce this wonderful deed : he'll call up the landlord 
of the first inn on the road ; and, after a suitable preface upon mor- 
tality and the uncertainty of life, will tell him that he should not delay 
making hia will ; and here, Sir, will he say, is my will, which I have 

No. 5. 3 B 
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just mtde, with the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the 
kingdom ; and he will read it to him, (laughing all the time.) He be- 
lieves be has made this will ; bnt he did not make it : you, Chambers, 
made it for him. I trust you have had more conscience than to make 
him say 9 ' being of sound understanding ;' ht, ha, ha ! I hope be 
has left me a legacy, I'd have his will turned into verse, like a ballad/ 9 

In this playful manner did he ran on, exulting in his own pleasantry, 
which certainly was not such as might be expected from the author of 
" The Rambler," but which is here preserved, that my readers may be 
acquainted eveu with the slightest occasional characteristics of so emi- 
nent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity upon a 
matter of which pars magna fuit, and seemed impatient till he got 
rid of us. Johnson could not stop his merriment, but continued it 
all the way till he got without the Temple-gate. He then burst into 
such a fit of laughter, that he appeared to be almost in a convulsion ; 
and, in order to support himself, laid hold of one of the posts at the 
aide of the foot pavement, and sent forth peals so loud, that in the 
silence of the night his voice seemed to resound from Temple-bar to 
Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, melancholy, and vener- 
able Johnson, happened well to counteract the feelings of sadness which 
I used to experience when partiug with him for a considerable time. I 
accompanied him to his door, where he gave me his blessing. 

He records of himself this year, " Between Easter and Whitsuntide, 
having always considered that time as propitious to study, I attempted 
to Team the Low Dutch language."} It is to be observed, that he here 
admits an opinion of the human mind being influenced by seasons, which 
be ridicnles in his writiugs. His progress, he says, was interrupted by 
a fever, " which, by the imprudent use of a small print, left an inflam- 
mation in his useful eye." We cannot but admire his spirit when we 
know, that amidst a complication of bodily and mental distress, he was 
atill animated with the desire of intellectual improvement. Various 
notes of his studies appear on different days, in his manuscript diary of 
this year ; such as, " Inchoavi lectionem Pentateuchi—Fimvi Uctionem 
Con/. Fab. Burdonum.—Legi pritnum actum Troadunu—Legi Dissert 
tationem Clerici postremam de Pent. — 2 of Clark's Sermons. — L. Apol* 
ionipugnam Betriciam — JL centum versus Homeri" Let this serve a* 
a specimen of what accessions of literature he was perpetually infusing 
into his mind, while he charged himself with idleness. 

This year died Mrs. Salisbury, (mother of Mrs. Thrale,) a lady whom 
he appears to have esteemed much, and whose memory be honoured 
with an £pitaph.|| 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of May, I pressed him 
to persevere in his resolution to make this year the projected visit to the 

% Prayers and Meditations, p. 129. 

1 Mrs. Piozzi's Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 191. 
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Hebrides, of which he aud I had talked for many years, and which I was 
confident would afford us much entertainment. 

"To Jambs Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 
" When ^ our letter came to me, I was so darkened by an inflam* 
mat) on in my eye that I could not for some time read it. I can now write 
without trouble, and can read large prints. My eye is gradually growing 
stronger; and I hope will be able to take some delight in the survey of 
a Caledonian loch. 

" Chambers is going a Judge, with six thousand a year, to Bengal, 
He and I shall come down together as far as Newcastle, and thence \ 
shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let me know the exact time when your 
Courts intermit. I must conform a little to Chamber's occasions, and be 
must conform a little to mine. The time which you shall fix, must be 
the common point to which we will rome as near as we can. Except this 
eye, I am very well. 

" Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, and liked, and flat, 
tered, by the great, that 1 can see nothing of him. 1 am in great hope 
that he will be well provided for, and then we will live upon htm at the 
Marischal College, without pity or modesty. 

" — — left the town without taking leave of me, and is gone in 
deep dudgeon to — — . Is not this very childish ? Where is now 
my legacy ? 

" I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both well. I shall see 
them too when 1 come ; and I have that opinion of your choice, as to 
suspect that when 1 have seen Mrs. Boswell, I shall be less willing to go 
away. " I am, dear Sir. 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
w John ton's- court. Fleet-street, " Sam. Johnson." 

July 5, 1773. * 

" Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at Oxford.'* 

I again wrote to him, informing him that the Court of Session rose on 
the twelfth of August, hoping to see him before that time, and express- 
iog, perhaps in too extravagant terms, my admiration of him, and my 
expectation of pleasure from our intended tour. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I shall set out from London on Friday the sixth of this month, 
and purpose not to loiter much by the way. Which day 1 shall be at 
Edinburgh, 1 cannot exactly tell. 1 suppose I must drive to an inn, and 
send a porter to find you. 

" I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College soon enough for us, 
and I shall be sorry to miss him ; but there is no staying for the concur- 
rence of all conveniences. We will do as well as we can. 1 am, Sir, 

11 Your most humble servant, 
« August 3, 1773. " Sam. Johnson/* 
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To THE SAME. 

«' Dear Sir, 

" Not being at Mr. Th rale's when your letter came, I had written 
the inclosed paper and sealed it ; bringing it hither for a frank, 1 found 
yours. If any thing could repress my ardour, it would be Huch a letter 
as yours. To disappoint a friend is unpleasing: and he that forms ex- 
pectations like yours, must be disappointed. Think only when you see 
me, that you see a man who loves you, and is pr6ud and glad that you 
love him. I am, Sir, " Your most affectionate, 

u August 3, 1773. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

" Dear Sir, " Newcastle, Aug. 1 1, 1773. 

" 1 came hither last night, and hope, but do not absolutely promise 
to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie will uot come so soon. 

" I am, Sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 
« My compliments to your lady." " Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 

" Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, being ax* 
rived at BovdV 
" Saturday night" 

His stay in Scotland was from the 18th of August, on which day he 
arrived, till the 2id of November, when he set out on his return to Lod« 
don ; and I believe ninety-four days were never passed by any man in a 
more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edinburgh, where 
he remained a few days, and then went by St. Andrew, Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, and Fort Augustus, to the Hebrides, to visit which was the prin- 
cipal object he .had in view. He visited the isles of Sky, Haaay, Col, 
Mull, Inchkenaeth, and Icotmkill. He travelled through Argyleshire 
by Inverary, and from thence by Lochlomond and Dunbarton to Glas- 
gow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, 
and then by Hamilton, back to Edinburgh, where he again spent some 
time. He thus saw the four Universities of Scotland, its three principal 
cities, and as much of the Highland and insular life as was sufficient for 
his philosophical contemplation.' I had the pleasure of accompanying 
him during the whole of his journey. He was respectfully entertained 
by the great, the learned, and the elegant, wherever he went ; nor was 
he less delighted with the hospitality which he experienced in humble life. 

His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his mind, as 
exercised during this peregrination, upon innumerable topicks, have 
been faithfully, and to the best of my abilities, displayed in ray "Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides," to which, as the public has beeu pleased 
to honour it by a very extensive circulation, I beg leave to refer, as to a 
separate and remarkable portion of his life, which may be there seen in 
detail, and which exhibits as striking a view of bis powers io conversa- 
tion, as his worki do of his excellence in writing. Nor can 1 deny to 



u 
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myself the very flattering gratification of inserting here the character 
which my friend Mr* Courtenay haa been pleased to give of that work : 

"With Reynolds' pencil, vivid-, bold, and true, 
"So fervent Boswell gives him to our view : 
" In every trait we see his mind expand ; % 
" The master rises by the pupil's hand ; 
" We love the writer, praise his happy vein, 

Grac'd with the naivete of the sage Montaigne. 

Hence not alone are brighter parts display *d, 
" But e'en the specks of character pourtray'd : 
" We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
" Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle) 
" But when th' heroic tale of FloraJ charms, 
" Deck'd in a kilt, he wields a chieftain's arms: 
" The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain, 
u And Samuel sings, w The King shall have his oin." 

Daring his stay at Edinburgh, after his return from the Hebrides 
he was at great pains to obtain information concerning Scotland ; and it 
will appear from subsequent letters, that he was not less solicitous for 
intelligence on this subject after his return to London. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I came home last night, without any incommodity, danger, or 
weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. I shall go to Oxford 
00 Monday. I know Mrs. Boswell wished me well to go;|| her wishes 
have not been disappointed. Mrs. Williams has received Sir A«**§ letter. 

" Make my compliments to all those to whom my compliments may 
be welcome. 

" Let the box*]" be sent as soon as it can, and let me know when to 
expect it. 

t The celebrated Flora Macdonald." See Boswell's Tour. 

|| In this he shewed a very acute penetration. My wife paid him the most 
assiduous and respectful attention, while he was our guest ; so that 1 wonder 
how he discovered her wishing for his departure. The truth is, that his 
irregular hours and uncouth habits, such as turning the candles with their 
heads downwards, when they did not burn bright enough, and letting the wax 
drop upon the carpet, could not but be disagreeable to a lady. Besides, she 
had not that high admiration of him which was felt by most of those who knew 
him ; and what was very natural to a female mind, she thought he bad too 
much influence over her husbaud She once, in a little warmth, made, with 
more point than justice, this remark upon that subject: "I have seen many a 
bear led by a man j but I never before saw a man led by a bear. 1 

§ Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at Aberdeen. 

U This was a box containing a number of curious things which he had picked 
up in Scotland, particularly some horn spoons. 
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" Enquire, if yon can, the order of the clans : Macdonald is first, 
Maclean second ; farther 1 cannot go. Quicken Dr. Webster. J I am, 
Sir, " Your's affectionately, 

" Nov. 27, 1773. " Sam. Johnson." 

"Me. Boswell to De. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 1773. 

****** 

" You shall have what information I can procure as to the order of 
the Clans. A gentleman of the name of Grant tells me, that there ia 
no settled order among them ; and he says, that the Macdonalds were 
not placed upon the right of the army at Culloden ; the Stuarts were* 
1 shall, however, examine witnesses of every name that I can find here. 
Dr. Webster shall be quickened too. I like your little memorandums; 
they are symptoms of your beiug in earnest with your book of northern 
travels. 

" Your box shall be sent next week by sea. You will find in it some 
pieces of the broom bush, which you saw growing on the old castle of 
Auchinleck. The wood has a curious appearance when sawn across. 
Yon may either have a little writing*standish made of it, or get it formed 

into boards for a treatise on witchcraft, by way of a suitable binding. 9 * 

****** 

" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

•■ Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1773. 

****** 

You promised me an inscription for a print to be taken from ao 
historical picture of Mary Queen of Scots being forced to resign her 
crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has painted for me. The two 
following have been sent to me : 

' Maria Scotorum Regina meliari seculo digna, jus regium civibui seditiasU 
iuvita resignat." 

4 Civet sedition Mariam Scotorum Reginam sen muneri abdicare intiUm 
eoguut.' 

" Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, and see if you can* 
not give me a better inscription* I roust have it both in Latin and Eng* 
lisb ; so if you should not give me another Latin one, you will at least 

choose the best of these two, and send a translation of it." 

****** 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty strong test on 
his return to London, by a liberty which Mr. Thomas Davies had taken 
with him in his absence, which was, to publish two volumes entitled, 
" Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces," which he advertised in the news* 
papers, " By the Authour of the Rambler." In this collection, several 
of Dr. Johuson's acknowledged writings, several of his anonymous per- 

} The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webster, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
a man of distinguished abilities, who had promised him information concerning 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
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Jbrmances, and some which he had written for others, were inserted ; 
bat there were alto tome in which he had no concern whatever. He waa 
at first very angry, as he had good reason to be. But, upon considera- 
tion of his poor friend's narrow circumstances, and that he had only a 
little profit in view and meant no harm, be soon relented, and continued 
his kindness to him as formerly. 

Io the course of his self-examination with retrospect to this year, he 
seems to have been much dejected ; for he says, January 1, 1774, " This 
year has passed with so little improvement, that I doubt whether I have 
not rather impaired than increased my learning ;"} and yet we have seen 
how he read, and we know how he talked during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in writing an account of oor travels ia 
the Hebrides, in consequence of which 1 had the pleasure of a more fire* 
quent correspondence with him. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 
" My operations have been hindered by a cough ; at least I flatter 
myself, that if my cough had not come, T should have been further ad- 
vanced. Bat 1 have had no intelligence from Dr. W— — , [Webster,] 
nor from the Excise-office, nor from you. No account of the little 
borough. (| Nothing of the Erse language. I have yet heard nothing of 
my box. 

" You must make haste and gather me all you can, and do it quickly, 
or I will and shall do without it. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her that I do not 
love her the less for wishing me away. I gave her trouble enongh, and 
shall be glad in recom pence, to give her any pleasnre. 

" I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I knew which way it 

« 

could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire, and let me know. 

" Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, and to all 
my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

" Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can : and if any thing 
is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the carrier. I do not like 
trusting winds and waves. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most, &c. 
™ Jan. 29. 1774. «* Sam. Johnson." 

to the same. 
« Dear Sir, 
" In a day or two after I had written the last discontented letter, 1 
received my box, which was very welcome. But still I must entreat yon 
to hasten Dr, Webster, and continue to pick up what you can that may 
be useful. 

" Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know his errand. 
He was not unweleoroe. 

X Prayers and Meditations, p. 120. 

|| The ancient Burgh of Prestick, in Ayrshire, 
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" Tell Mm* Boswell that my good intentions towards her •till continue. 
1 should be glad to do any tbiog that would either benefit or please her. 

" Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so negligent, or so 
proud, that 1 rarely see him. 1 ha?e indeed, for some weeks past, been 
very ill of a cold and cough, and have been at Mrs. Thrale's, that I 
might be taken care of. I am much better ; nova redeunt in prcelia vires ; 
but I am yet tender, and easily disordered. How happy it was that 
neither of us were ill in the Hebrides. 

" The question of Literary Property is this day before the Lords. 
Murphy drew up the Appellants* case, that is, the plea against the 
perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard the decision. I would 
not have the right perpetual. 

" I will write to you as any thing occurs, and do you send me some- 
thing about my Scottish friends. I have very great kindness for them. 
Let me know likewise how fees come in, and when we are to see you. 
I am, Sir. " Yours affectionately, 

" London, Feb. 7, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. Steevens, his able 
associate in editing Shakspeare : 

" To Geouge Steevens, Esq. in Hampstead. 
" Sir, 

" If I am asked when I have seen Mr. Steevens, you know what 
answer I must give; if I am asked when I shall see him, 1 wish you 
would tell me what to say. 

" If you have * Lesley's History of Scotland,' or any other book about 
Scotland, except Boetius and Buchanan, it will be a kindness if yon 
send them to, Sir, " Your humble servaut, 

" Feb. 7. 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 
" SlB, % 

" We are thiuking to augment our club, and I am desirous of no* 
minatiog you, if you care to stand the ballot, and can attend on Friday 
nights at least twice in five weeks : less than this is too little, and rather 
more will be expected. Be pleased to let me know before Friday. I 
am, Sir, , " Your most, &c. 

" Feb. 21, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

To the same. 

u SlE, 

" Last night you became a member of the club ; if you call on me 

on Friday, I will introduce you. A gentleman, proposed after you* 

was rejected. 

" I thank you for Neander, but wish he were not so fine. I will take 

care of him.. I am, Sir, " Your humble servant, 

" March 5, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
" Dear Sib, 

" Dr. Webster's informations were much less exact and much less 

determinate than I expected : they are, indeed, much less positive than, 
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if he can trust his own Book J which he laid before me, be is able to give. 
But I believe it will always be found, that be who calls much for 
in formation will advance his work but slowly. 

" I am, however, obliged to yon, dear Sir, for your endeavours to help 
me, and hope, that be twee a us something will some time.be done, if not 
on this ou some occasion. 

" Chambers is either married, or almost married, to Miss Wilton, a 
girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has, with his lawyer's 
tongue, persuaded to take her chance with him in the East. 

We have added to the club, Charles Fox, Sir Charles Buobury, Dr. 
Fordyce, and Mr. Steeveos. 

" Return my thauks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. Robertson 1 have not 
much to reply to his censure of my negligence; and tell Dr, Blair, that 
since he has written hither what 1 said to him, we must now consider 
ourselves as even, forgive one another, and begin again. 1 care not how 
soon, for he is a very pleasing man. Pay my compliments to all my 
friends, and remind Lord Eli bank of his promise to give me all his works. 

" I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Mitts are well. — When shall I see 
them again ? She is a sweet lady, only she was so glad to see me go, that 
1 have almost a mind to come again, that she may again have the same 
pleasure. 

" Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a cask of 
porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not*wiah to be thought 
forgetful of civilities. • 1 am, Sir, " Your humble servant, 

" March 5, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting his counsel whether 
I should this spring come to London. I stated to him 00 the one hand 
tome pecuniary embarrassments, which, together with my wife's situation 
at that time, made me hesitate; and, on the other, the pleasure and im- 
provement which my annual visit to the metropolis always afforded me; 
and particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfaction which 1 experienced 
in celebrating the festival of Easter in St. Paul's cathedral ; that to my 
fancy it appeared like going op to Jerusalem at the feast ef the Passover; 
aod that the strong devotion which 1 felt on that occasion diBwttd its in* 
fluence on my mind through the rest of the year. 

" To James Bsowell, % Esq. 

" Dear Sir, [Not dated, but written about the 15th of March.] 

" I am ashamed to think that since 1 received your letter I have 
passed so many days without answering it. 

" I think there is no great difficulty in resolving your doubts. The 
reasoos for which you are inclined to visit London, are, I think, not of 
sufficient strength to answer the objections. That you should delight 

% A manuscript accouut drawn by Dr. Webster of all the parishes in Scot- 
land, ascertaining their length, bread! h, number of inhabitants, auddistinguisb- 
ing Protestants and Boman Catholicks. This book had been transmitted to 
government, and Dr. Johnson saw a copy of it in Dr. Webster's possession. 

No. 6. 3 C 
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to come once a year to the fountain of intelligence and pleasure, is very 
natural ; but both information and pleasure must be regulated by -pro- 
priety. Pleasure, which cannot be obtained but by unseasonable or un- 
suitable ex pence, must always end rn pain ; and pleasure, which most 
*be enjoyed at the expence of another?* pain, eau never be such as a worthy 
mind can fully delight in. 

" What improvement you might gain by coming to London, yon may 
' easily compensate, by enjoining yourself some particular study at home, 
or opening -some new avenue to information. *Ediuburgh is not yet e*> 
'bausted ; and lam sure you will 6 rid uo pleasure here which can deserve 
either that you should anticipate any part of your future fortune, or that 
you should condemn yourself and your lady to penurious frugality for 
the rest of the year. 

"1 need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. Bos well's entreaties; 

or bow much you ought to study the happiness of her who studies yours 

with so much diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy such good ef- 

•Fects. Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal concessions. She 

, permitted you to ramble last year, you must permit her now to keep 

you at home. 

" Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwilling to oppose if. Yet 
you must remember, that your image of worshipping once a year id a 
certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a comparison ; and simile 
non est idem ; if the annual resort to Jerusalem was a duty to the Jews, 
it was a duty because it was commanded ; and you have no such com- 
mand, therefore no such duty. It may be dangerous to receive too readily, 
and indulge too fondly, opinions, from which, perhaps, no pious mind 
'is wholly disengaged, of local sancity and local devotion. You know what 
• strange etiects they have produced over a great part of the Christian world. 
-I am now writing, audyou, when you read this, are reading under the 
JEye of Omnipresence. 

" To what degree fancy is to be admitted into religious offices, it 
would require much deliberation to determine* 1 am far from intend* 
ing totally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by our Creator, 
"and it is reasonable that all his gifts should be used to bis glory, that all 
our faculties should co-operate in his woethip ; but they are to co*operatr 
according to the will of him that gave them, according to the order 
which his wisdom has established. As ceremonies prudential or coo* 
venient are less obligatory than positive ordinances, as bodily worship is 
only the token- to others or ourselves of mental adoration, so Fancy is 
always to act in subordination to' Reason. We may take Fancy for a 
companion, but must follow Reason as our guide. We may allow Fancy 
to suggest certain ideas in certain places; but Heason must always be 
heard, when she tells us, that those ideas and those places hare 00 
mature I or necessary relation* When we enter a church we habitually 
recall to mind the duty of adoration, but we must not omit adoration for 
want of a temple ; because we know, and ought to remember, that the 
Universal Lord is every where present ; and that, therefore, to come to 
Jona, or to Jerusalem, though it may be useful, cannot be necessary* 
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" Thus I have answered your letter, and have not answered it negli- 
gently. 1 love you too well to be careless when yon are serious. 

" I think I shail be very diligent next week about our travels, which 
I have too long neglected. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
"Compliments to Madam and Miss," 

To THE SAME. 

« Dear Sir, 

" The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she desires to 
make use of your skill and eloquence, and she seems to think that she 
•hall have something more of both for a recommendation from me; 
which, though I know % how little you want any external incitement to 
your duty, I could not refuse her, because I know that at least it will 
pot hurt her, to tell you that 1 wish her well. 1 am Sir, 

" Your most humble servant. 
"May JO, 1774. Sam. Johnson." 

" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, May 12, 1774. 
" Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best respects, 
and to transmit to you specimens of Annals of Scotland, from the Ac* 
cession of Malcolm Ketimore to the Death of James V.' in drawing up 
which, his Lordship has been engaged for some time. His Lordship 
writes to roe thus : * If I could procure Dr, Johnson's criticisms, they 
would be of great use to me in the prosecution of my work, as they 
would be judicious and true. I have no right to ask that favour of him* 
If you could, it would highly oblige me.' 

" Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not write to Lon- 
don what you said to him, aud that neither by word nor letter has he 
made the least complaint of you ; but on the contary has a high respect 
for you, and loves you much more since he saw you in Scotland. It would 
both divert and please you to see his eagerness about this matter." 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, " Sireatham, June 12, 1774. 

M Yesterday I put the first sheet, of the « Journey to the Hebrides 9 
to the press. I have endeavoured to do you some justice in the first 
paragraph. It will be cute volume in octavo, not thick. 

" It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. You shall 
tell me to whom I shall give; and I have stipulated twenty-five for you 
to give in your own name. Some will take the present better from me, 
others better from you. in this, you who are to live in the place ought 
to direct. Comider it. Whatever you can get for my purpose send me: 
and make my compliments to your lady and both the young ooes. 

" 1 am, Sir, yonr, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
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" Ma. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, June 24, 1774. 
" You do not acknowledge the receipt of the various packets which 
I have sent to you. Neither can I prevail with you to answer my letters, 
though you honour me with returns* You have said nothing to me about 
poor Goldsmith, J nothing about Langton. 

" I have received for you, from the Society for propagating Christian 
Knowledge in Scotland, the following Erse books: ' The New Testa- 
ment;'—' Baxter's Call ;'— « The Confession of Faith of the Assembly 
of Divines at Went minster ; f — « The Mother's Catechism ;'— « A Gaelick 
and English Vocabulary ."|| 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, 

" [ wish you could have looked over my book before the printer, 
but it could not easily be. 1 suspect some mistakes : but as I deal, per- 
haps, more in nations than in facts, the matter is not great, and the 
second edition will be mended, if auy such there be. The press will go 
on slowly for a time, because I am going into Wales to morrow. 

" I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such a character at 
Lord Hailes otherwise than with high respect. 1 return the sheets,} to 
which I have done what mischief [ could ; and finding it so little, thought 
not much of sending them. The narrative is clear, lively, and thort. 

" I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by neglecting his sheets: I 
have run him in debt. Dr. Home, the President of Magdalen College 
in Oxford, wrote to me about three mouths ago, that he purposed to 
reprint Walton's Lives, and desired me to contribute to the work : my an- 
swer was, that Lord Hailes intended the same publication ; and Dr. Home 
has resigned it to him* His Lordship must now think seriously about it. 

" Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told, more than the 
papers have made publick. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, 
more violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be heavy, and 
his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not 
less than two thousand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before? 

You may, if you please, put the inscription thus: 

" Maria Scotorum Regina nata 15 — , a suis in exilium acta 15 — , ab 
hospiti neci data 15 — / You must find the years. . 

•• Of your secoud daughter you certainly gave the account yourself, 
though you have forgotteo it. While Mrs. Boswell is well, never doubt 
of a boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, [ thiuk, five girls running, but while I 
was with you she had a boy. 

J Dr Goldsmith died April 4, this year. 

|i These books Dr. Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library. 

§ On the cover enclosing them, Dr. Johnson wrote, "If my delay bat given 
any reason for supposing that t have not a very deep sense of the honour done 
me by asking my judgement, I am very sorry." 
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" I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, .and of the last I hope to 
make some use. I made some of the former. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
" July 4, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

My compliments to all the three ladies.'* 



«« 



" To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, Near Spilsbt, Lincoln* 

■HIRE. 

u Dear Sir. 
" You have reason to reproach me that I have left your last lettet 
so long unanswered, but 1 had nothing particular to say. Chambers, you 
find, u gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of 
a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of distress. He had raised 
money and squandered it, by every artifice of acquisition and folly of 
expence. But let not his frailties be remembered; he was a very 
great men. 

" I have just begun to print my journey to the Hebrides, and am 
leaving the press to take another journey into Wales, whither Mr. Thrale 
is going, to take possession of, at least, five hundred a year, fallen to his 
lady. All at Streatham, that are alive, are well. 

" [ have never recovered from the last dreadful illness, but flatter my- 
self that I grow gradually better; much, however, yet remains to mend. 
Kvpie iXirjtrov, 

•' If you have the Latin version of Busy, curious, thirsty fly, be so kind 
as to transcribe and send it ; but you need not be in haste, for 1 shall be 
1 know not where, for at least five weeks. I wrote the following tetrastick 
on poor Goldsmith : 

Toy rafov itffopaac rov OXtfiapoto, corAf? 
" "Alport firj vtfAvijv, Eiivtf n6h<rfft irarer 
Oi<ri fiifAtjkt f^fotc, fitrpvv %<ifMC, tpya vaXatvv 
KXaUTi irottjTTjv, ltrr6piKOv, fvvticbv. 

" Please to make my most respectful compliments to all the ladies, and 
remember me to young George and his sisters. I reckon George begins 
to shew a pair of heels. 

" Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter when I come back. 
I am, dear Sir, " Your affectionate, humble servant, 

" July 5, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To Mr. Robert 'Levet. 

" Uewenny, in Denbighshire, August \6, 1774. 
m Dear Sir, 

44 Mr. Th rale's affairs have kept him here a great while, nor do 
I know exactly when we shall come hence. I have sent you a bill upon 
Mr. Strahan. 

44 1 have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have taken abundance 
•f pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

" Wales, so far as 1 have yet seen of it, is a very beautiful and rich 
country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is not a mean town. 



(4 
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Blake my compliments to all my friends* and tell Frank 1 hope ha re- 
members my advice* Wbto hismoaey is outlet him have more. lam, Sir* 

" Yoar humble servant, 

" Sam, Johnson." 

u Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774* 
" You have given me au inscription for a portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots, in which you, in a short and striking manner, point out her 
hard fate. But you will be pleased to keep in mind, that my picture is 
a representation of a particular scene in history ; her being forced to re- 
sign her crown, while she was imprisoned in the castle of Lochlevin. I 
must, therefore beg that you will be kind enough to give me an inscrip- 
tion suited to that particular scene ; or determine which of the two for- 
merly transmitted to you is the best ; and at any rate, favour me with aa 
English translation. It will be doubly kind if you comply with my re- 
quest speedily. 

" Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hai lea's ' Annals of 
Scotland,' are excellent. I agreed with you on every one of them. He him- 
self objected only to the alteration of free to brave, in the passage where 
he says that Edward ( departed' with the glory due to the conqueror of a 
free people.* He says to call the Scots brave would only add to the glory 
of their conqueror. You will make allowance for the national zeal of 
our annalist. I now send a few more leaves of the Annals, which I hope 
you will peruse, and return with observations, as you did upon the for- 
mer occasion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus : • Mr. Boswell will be 
pleased to express the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple has of 
Dr. Johnson's attention to his little specimen. The further specimen 
will show, that 

• Even in ao E d war d ho can see desert.' 

" It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republication of Isaac Wal- 
ton's Lives is* intended. Yon have been in a mistake in thinking that Lord 
Utiles had it in vie*. I remember one morning, while he sat with yon in 
my house, he said, that there should be a new edition of Walton's Lives; 
and yon said that " they should be beooted a little." This was all that 
passed on that subject. You must, therefore, infonn Dr. Home, that he 
may resume his. plan. 1 enclose a note concerning it; and if Dr. Home 
will write to me, all the attention that I can give shall be cheerfully be- 
stowed, upon what I thitik a pious work, the preservation and elucidation 
of Walton, by whose writings 1 have been pleasingly edified. 

" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 
•'Wales has probably detained you longer than I supposed. Yon 
will have become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland one yea* 
and Wales another. You must next go to Switzerland. Cambria will 
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complain, if you do not honour her also with some remarkf. And I find 
concesserc column*, the booksellers expect another book. I am impa- 
tient to see your ' Tour to Scotland and the Hebrides. 9 Might you not 
tend me a copy by the post as soon as it is priuted off?** 

" To Jambs Boswell Esq. 
« Dbar Sir, 

" Yesterday I returned from my Welsh journey. I was -sorry to 

leave my book suspended so long; but having *o opportunity of seeing. 

with so much convenience, a new part of the island, I could not reject 

it. 1 have been in fife of the »tx counties of North Wales ; and have 

teen St. Asaph and Bangor, the two seats of their Bishops; have been 

upon Pencnanmaur and Snowden, and passed over into Angleaea. Bat 

Wales is so little differeut from England, that it offers nothing to the 

traveller. 

" When I came home, I found several of your papers, with some 
pages of Lord Hailes's Annals, which I will consider. 1 am in haste to 
give you some account of myself, lest you should suspect me of negli- 
gence in the pressing business which I find recommended to my core, 
and which 1 knew nothing of till now, when all care is vain. 

" In the distribution of my books I purpose to follow your advice, 
adding such as shall occur to me. I am not pleased with your notes of re- 
membrance added to your names, for I hope I shall not easily forget them. 

'" I have received four Erse books, without any direction, and suspect 
that they are intended for the Oxford library. If that is the intention, I 
think it will be proper to add the metrical psalms, and whatever else is 
printed in Erse, that the present may be complete. The donor's name 
should be told. 

" I wish you could have read the book before it was printed, but ©or 
distance does uot easily permit it. 

" [ am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish Walton ; I am 
afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at all. 

" I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make my compliments 
to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear often from you. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
" London, October, I, 1774. " Sam. Johwson." 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, though it no doubt contributed to his health and amusement, 
did not give an occasion to such a discursive exercise of his mind as oar 
tour to the Hebrides. I do not find that be kept any journal or notes of 
what be saw there. All that I heard him say of it was that " instead of 
bleak and barren mountains, there were green and fertile ones ; and that 
cat of the castles in Wales would contain all the castles that be bad seen 
in Scotland." 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend Mr. Thrale, who 
was a steady supporter of government, having again to encounter the 
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ttorm of a contested election, he wrote a short political pamphlet, 
entitled "The Patriot,"* addressed to the electors of Great Britain ; a 
title which, to factious men, who consider a patriot only as an op poser 
of the measures of government, will appear strangely misapplied. It 
was, however, written with energetick vivacity ; and, except those 
passages in which it endeavours to vindicate the glaring outrage of the 
House of Commons in the case of the Middlesex election, and to justify 
the attempt to reduce our fellow-subjects in America to unconditional 
submission, it contained an admirable display of the properties of a real 
patriot, in the original and genuine sense ;— a sincere, steady, rational, 
and unbiassed friend to the interests and prosperity of his King and 
country. It must be acknowledged, however, that both In this and his 
two former pamphlets, there was, amidst many powerful arguments, 
not only a considerable portion of sophittry, but a coutemptuous ridicule 
of his opponents, which was very provoking* 

" To Mb. Perkins.; 

" You may do me a very great favour. Mrs. Williams, a gentle- 
woman whom you may have seen at Mr. Thrale's, is a petitioner for Mr* 
Hethering ton's Charity : petitions are this day issued at Christ's Hospital. 

" I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; and if I should send a 
mean man, he may be put away without his errand. I must therefore 
entreat that you will go, and ask for a petition for Anna Williams, 
whose paper of enquiries was delivered with answers at the counting- 
house of the hospital on Tuesday the 20th. My. servant will attend you 
thither, and bring the petition borne when you have it. 

" The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which they deliver 
to every petitioner, and which the petitioner is afterwards to fill op, and 
return to them again. This we must have, or we cannot proceed accord- 
ing to their directions. You need, 1 believe, only ask for a petition ; if they 
euquire for whom you ask, yon can tell them. 

" 1 beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but it is a matter of great 
importance. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" October 26, 1774. Sam. Johnson. 9 * 

% Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy superintendant of Mr. 
Thrale's great brewery, and after his death became one of the proprietors of 
it, and now resides in Mr. Thrale's house in South wark, which was the scene 
of so many literary meetings, and in which he continues the liberal hospitality 
for which it was eminent. Dr. Johnson esteemed him much. He hnng up in 
the counting-house a fine proof of the admirable mezzotinto of Dr. Johnson, 
by Doughty 5 and when Mrs. Thrale asked him somewhat flippantly, M Why 
do you put him up io the counting-house >" He answered, " Because, Madam, 
I wish to have one wise man there." " Sir, (said Johnson) I thank you. It is 
a very handsome compliment, and I believe you speak sincerely." 
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c< To James Boswell, Esq, 
« Dear Sir, 

" There has appeared lately id the papers an account of a boat 
overset between Mull and Ulva, in which many passengers were lost, and 
among them Maclean of Col. We, yon know, were once drowned ;{ I 
hope, therefore, that the story is either wantonly or erroneously told. Pray 
satisfy me by the next post. 

" I have printed two hundred and forty pages. I am able to do nothing 
much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes's book. 1 will, however, send 
back the sheets; and hope, by degrees, to answer all your reasonable 
expectations. 

" Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very violent and acrimonious 
opposition; but all joys have their abatement: Mrs Thrale has fallen 
from her horse, and hurt herself very much, The rest of our frieuds, ^ 
believe, are well. My compliments to Mrs. Boswell. I am, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
•« London October 27, 1774. " Sam. Johnson/' 

This letter, which shews his tender concern for an amiable young 
gentleman to whom he had been very much obliged in the Hebrides, 
1 have inserted according to its date, though before receiving it 1 had 
Informed him of the melancholy event that the young Laird of Col 
was unfortunately drowned. 

44 To James Boswell Esq. 
« Dear Sir, 

44 Last night 1 corrected the last page of our ' Journey to the He* 
brides.' The printer ha* detained it all this time, for 1 had, before 1 went 
into Wales, written all except two sheets. * The Patriot* was called for 
by my political friends on Friday, was written on Saturday, and I have 
heard little of it. So vague are conjectures at a distance. || As soon as 
} can, 1 will take care that copies be sent to you, for I would wish that 
they might be given before they are bought ; but I am afraid that Mr. 
Strahan will send to you and to the booksellers at the same time* Trade 
is as diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all that you recommended. 
Pray make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell aod the younglings. The 
club has, I think, not yet met. 

44 Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think and what others say 
pf our travels. Shall we touch the continent.*]* 1 am, dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

*• Nov. 26, 1774.. " Sam. Johnson.' 9 

$ In the news-papers. 

H Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, where speaking of his " Journey 
to the Hebrides," 1 say, "But hat not 4 The Patriot* been an interruption* by 
the time taken to write it, and the time luxuriously spent in listening to its 
applauses >" 

§ We had projected a voyage together up the Baltic*, and talked of visiting 
some of the more northern regions. 

No. 5 3D 
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Id hit manuscript diary of thit year, there it the follpwing entry : 

"Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. 1 considered that this day, being the be- 
ginning of the ecclesiastical year, was a proper time for a new course of 
life. 1 began to read the Greek Testament regularly at 160 verses every 
Sunday. This day 1 began the Acts. 

" In this week 1 read Virgil's Pastorals. 1 learned to repeat thePollio 
and Gallos. I rend carelessly the first Georgick.'* 

Such evidences of bit unceasing ardour, both for " divine and human 
lore," when advanced into bis sixty-fifty year, and notwithstanding bit 
many disturbances from disease, must make us at once honour bis spirit, 
and lament that it should be so grievously clogged by its material tegu 
ment. It is remarkable, that he was very food of the precision which cal- 
culation produces. Thus we find in one of his manuscript diaries, " 13 
pages in 4to Gr • Teat, and 90 pages in Beia'a folio, comprize the whole 
in 40 days.'* 

" Dr. Johmsow to Joh* hooxe, Esq. 
« Dear Sir, 

" 1 have returned your play,} which you will find underscored with 
red, where there was a word which 1 did not like. The red will be washed 
off with a little water. 

" The plot is so well framed, the intricacy so artful, and the disen- 
tanglement so easy, the suspense so affecting, and the passionate parte 
so properly interposed, that 1 have no doubt of its success. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" December \9, 177*. " Sam. Johnsow." 

The first effort of his pen in 1775, was " Proposals for publishing the 
Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox,"f in three volumns quarto. In his 
diary, January 2, I find this entry : " Wrote Charlotte's Proposals. 9 ' 
But, indeed, the internal evidence would have been 'quite sufficient 
Her claim to the favour of the publick was thus enforced : 

" Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, have been read with 
approbation, perhaps above their merits, but of no great advantage to 
the writer. She hopes, therefore, that she shall not be considered as too 
studious of interest, if from that labour which has beithertojbeen chiefly 
gainful to others, she endeavours to obtain at last some profit to herself 
and her children. She cannot decently enforce ber claim by the praise 
of her own performances : nor can she suppose, that by the most artful 
and laboured address, any additional notice could be procured to a pub- 
lication, of which Her Majesty has condescended to be the patrowesV* 
He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti's " Easy Lessons in Italian 
and English."f 

" To Jame9 Boswell, Esq. 
"DcarSir, 

" You never did ask for a book by the post till now, and I did not 
- think on it. You see now it U done. I sent one to the King, and I 
hear be likes it. 

"Cleonice.* 
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•* I thai I send a parcel into Scotland for presents, and intended to 
give to many of my f rends. In your catalogue you left out Lord 
Auchinleck. 

" Let me know, as fast as you read it, bow you like it ; and let me know 
if any mistake is committed, or any tjiing important left out. 1 wish 
you could have seen the sheets. My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and 
to Veronica, and to all my friends. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" January 14, 1775. " Sam. Johnson." * 

" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

X 

Edinburgh, Jun. 19, 1775. 
" Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your * Journey to 
the Hebrides, 9 which came to me by last night's post I did realty ask 
the favour twice ; but yon have been even with me by granting it so 
speedily. Bis dat qui cito dat. Though ill of a bad cold, you kept ma 
up the greatest part of last night : for I did not stop till I bad read 
every word of your book. I looked back to our first talking of a visit to 
the Hebrides, which was many years ago, when sitting by ourselves in 
the Mitre tavern, in London, I think about watching time o*night; and 
then exalted iu contemplating our scheme fulfilled, and a wumumentum 
perenne of it erected by your superiour abilities. I shall only say, that 
your book 'has afforded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards give 
you my thoughts on paaticular passages. In the mean time, 1 hasten to 
tell you of your having mistaken two names, which you will correct in 
in London, as 1 shall do here, that the gentlemen who deserve the valua- 
ble compliments which you have paid them, may enjoy their honours* 
In page 106, for Gordon, read Murchisou; and in page 357, for Maclean 
read Matleod. 

" But I am now to apply to you for immediate aid in my profession, 
which you have never refused to grant when I requested it. I enclose 
you a petition for Dr. Memis, a physician at Aberdeen, in which Sir 
John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and which I am to answer aa 
Counsel for the managers of the Royal Infirmary in that city. Mr. Jopp 
the Provost, who delivered to you your freedom, is is one of my clients, 
aud, at a citizen of Aberdeen, you will support him. 

" The feet is shortly this. In a translation of the charter of the Infir- 
mary from Latin into English, made under the authority of the managers, 
the same phrase in the orgioal is in one place rendered Physician, but 
when applied to Dr. Memis, is rendered Doctor of Medicine. Dr. Memis 
complained of this before the translation was printed, but was not in* 
dnlged with having it altered ; and he has brought ao action for damages 
on account of a supposed iojury, as if the designation given to htm was 
sm ioferiour one 1 tending to make it be supposed he is not a Physician, 
mad consequently to hurt bis parctice. My father he* dismi s sed the a 
as groundless, and now be has appealed to the whole Co«rt."$ 
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94 To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I long to hear how you like the book ; it is 9 1 thiok, much liked 
here. But Macphersou ii very furious : can you give me auy more 
intelligence about him, or his Fingal ? Do what you can, and do it 
quickly* Is Lord Hailes on our side ? 

" Pray let me know what I owed you when I left you, that I may send 
it to you. 

" I am going to write about the Americans. If you have picked op 
any hints among your lawyers, who are great masters of the law of nations, 
or if your own mind suggest any thing, let me know. But mum, it is 
a secret. 

•* I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can ; but I cannot do 
as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned in the book which 
you recommended. 

" Langton is here ; we are all that ever we were. He is a worthy feU 
lew, without malice, though not without resentment. 

"Poor JBeau clerk is so ill, that his life is thought to be in danger. 
Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity. 

" .Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor, $ and seems to delight 
in his new character. 

" This is all the news that I have ; but as you love verses, I will tend 
you a few which I made upon Inehkenneth ;{| but remember the condi- 
tion, you shall not shew them, except to Lord Hailes, whom I love bet- 
ter than any man whom 1 know so little. If he asks you to transcribe 
them for him, you may do it, but I think he must promise not to let 
them be copied again, nor to show them as mine. 

" 1 have at last sent back Lord Hailes's sheets, I never thiok about 
returning them, because I alter nothing. You will see that I might aa 
yell have kept them. However, I am ashamed of my delay ; and if I 
have the honour of receiving any more, promise punctually to return 
them by the next post. Make my compliments to dear Mrs, Bos we 1 1, 
end to Miss Veronica. I am dear Sir, 

" Your most faithful, 

"Jan. 1, 1775. " Sam. Johnson."§ 

X In the Court of Session of Scotland an action is first tried by one of the 
Judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary ; and if either party is dissatisfied, be 
may appeal to the whole Court, consisting of fifteen, the Lord President and 
fourteen other Judges, who have both in and out of Court the title of Lords, 
from the name of their estates ; as, Lord Auchinleck, Lord Monboddo, &c. 

|| It should he recollected, that this fanciful description of his friend was given 
by Johnson after he himself had become a water-drinker. 

§ See them in "Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3d edit. p. 33d. 

sj He now sent me a Latin inscription for my historical picture Mary Queen 
of Scots, and afterwards favoured me ifrilh an English translation. Mr. Alder- 
man Boydell, that eminent Patron of the Arts, subjoined them to the engrav- 
ing from my picture. 
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" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

Edinburgh Jim. 27, 1775. 

iC You rate oar lawyers here too high, when you call them masters 
of the law of nations. 

" As for myself, I am ashamed to say I have read little, and thought 
little on the subject of America. I will be much obliged to you, if you 
will direct me where I shall find the best information of what is to be 
said on both sides. It is a subject vast in its present extent and future 
consequences. The imperfect hints, which now float in my mind, tend 
rather to the formation of an opinion that our government has been 
precipitant and severe in the resolutions taken against the Bostonians. 
Well do you know that I have no kindness for that race. But nations, 
or bodies of men, should, as well as individuals, have a fair trial, and not 
be condemned on character alone. Have we not express contracts with 
our colonies, which afford a more certain foundation of judgement, than 
general political speculations on the mutual rights of States aod their 
provinces or colonies ; Pray let me know immediately what to read, and 
I shall diligently endeavour to gather for yon any thing 1 can And. Is 
Burke's speech on American taxation published by himself ? Is it 
aotheottck ? I remember to have heard you say, that you had never 
considered East-Indian affairs : though, surely, they are of much impor- 
tance to Great-Britain. Under the recollection of this, 1 shelter myself 
from the reproach of igooratnce about the Americans* If you write upon 
the subject, I shall certainly understand it. But since you seem to 
expect that I should know something of it, without your instruction, and 
that my own mind should suggest something, I trust you will put me in 
the way. 

" What does Becket mean by the Originals of Fingal and other poems 
ot Ossiau, which he advertises to have Iain in his shop ? 

" Maria Scotorum Regina, 

M Hominum tcditiotorum 

u Contumeliis lattata, 

" Minis territa, clamoribus victa, 

u Libello, per quern 

" Regno eedit, 

" Lacrimans trepidansque 

" Nomen apponit. 

" Mary Queen of Scots, 

Harassed, terrified, and overpowered 

By the insults, menaces, 

And clamours 
Of her rebellious subjects, 

Sets her hand, 

With tears and confusion, 

To a resignation of the kingdom. " 
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"To James Boswell, Esq. 
« Dear Sib, 

•• You MDt me m oats to consider, ia which I have do factt hot what 
are against us, nor any principles od which to reason. It is vain to try 
to write thos without materials. The fart seems to he against you ; at 
least I cannot know nor say any thing to the contrary. 1 am glad that 
yea like the bonk so well. 1 hear no more of Macphersoo. I shall loqg 
to know what Lord Hales says of it. Lend if him privately. I shall 
tend the parcel aa soon aa loan. Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 

" 1 am, Sir, &c. 
« Jcmuary 38. 1775. " Sam. Jobusom." 

" Mr. Boiwrll to Dr. JoHNtow. 

" Edinbmrgk, Feb. *, 1775. 

," Aa to M e c p h c rson, I anxious to have from yourself a fall and pointed 
account of what has passed between you and him. It is confidently told 
here, that before your book came out, he sent to you to let you know 
that he understood you aaeeot to deny the authenticity of Ossian's poems ; 
that the originals were in hia possession ; that you might have inspection 
of them, and might take the evidence of people skilled in the Erse lan- 
guage ; nod that he hoped, after this fair offer, yoo would not be so 
lincundtd aa to assert that he hod refused reasonable proof. That you 
paid no regard to his m ess age, but published your strong attack upon 
him ; and then he wrote a letter to you, in such terms aa he though suited** 
one who hud not acted aa a man of veracity. You may believe it gives 
me pain to hear your conduct represented aa unfavourable, while 1 can 
only deny what n said, on the ground that yoor character refutes it 9 
without baviug any information to oppose. Let me, I beg it of you, be 
furnished with a sufficient answer to any calumny upon this occasion. 

" Lord Hailes writes to me, (for we correspond more than we talk 
together,) ' Aa to Fingal, I see a controversy arising, and purpose to 
keep out of its way. There if no doubt that I might mention some 
circumstances ; but I do not chose to commit them to paper. What hia 
opinion is, I do not knoww He says, * I am singularly obliged to Or. 
Johuson for accurate and uaaful criticisms. Had he given some strictures 
on the general plan of the work, it would have added much to bis 
favoors. He is charmed with your verses on Incbkennetb, says they are 
▼try elegant, but bids me tell you he doubts whether 

4 Legitimes Jkehmi peeiorm sum prseet, 

be according to the robrick ; but that ia your concern ; for, you know, 
he is a Presbyterian." 

« To Dr. Lawrbucb. 

" Sim, • Fes. 7, !77i 

" One of the Scotch physicians is now prosecuting a corporation 
that in tome public instrument have stiled him Doctor 9/ Medkime in- 
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atead of Physician. Boswe 11 desires, being advocate for tbe corporation, 
to know whether Doctor of Medicine is not a legitimate title, and whe- 
ther it may be considered as a disadvantageous distinction. I am to 
write to-night ; be pleated to tell me, I am, Sir, yonr most, &c. 

" Sam. Johnsom." 
" To James Boswbll, Esq. 

" Mt Dbae Boswvxl, 

" 1 am sorprined that, knowing as yon do the disposition of yonr 
countrymen to tell lies in favour of each other, you can be at all affected 
by any reports that circulate amoog them. Macpherson never in his life 
offered me a night of any original or of any evidence of any kind ; but 
thought only of intimidating me by noise and threats, till my last an- 
swer—that 1 would oot be deterred from detecting what I thought a cheat, 
by the menaces of a ruffian— put an end to our correspondence. 

" The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. Blair, whom I con- 
sider as deceived, say, that he copied the poem from old manuscripts ? His 
copies, if he had them, and 1 believe him to have none, are nothing. 
Where are the manuscripts ? They can be shown if they exist, but they 
were never shown. De non existeniibus ei non apppareniibus 9 says our 
law, eadem est ratio* No man has a claim to credit upon bis own word, 
when better evidence, if be had it, may be easily produced. But, so 
far as we can fiud, the Erse language was never writteu till very lately 
for the purposes of religion. A oation that cannot write, or a language 
that was never written, has no manuscripts. 

" But whatever he has, he never offered to show. If old manuscripts 
should now be mentioned, 1 should, unless there were more evidence than 
can be easily had, suppose them another proof of Scotch conspiracy in 
natiooal falsehood. 

" Do not censure the expression; yon know it to be true. 

" Dr. Memis's question is so narrow as to allow no speculation ; and I 
have no facts before me bnt those which his advocate* his produced 
against yon. 

" I consulted this morning the President of the London College of 
Physicians who says, that with ns, Doctor of Physick (we do not say 
Doctor of Medicine) it the highest title that a practiser of physick can 
bsve ; that Doctor implies not only Physican, bnt teacher of physick ; 
that every Doctor is legally a Physician ; but no man, not a Doctor 9 
cao practise physick but by licence particularly granted. The Doctorate 
is a licence of itself. It seems to us a very slender cause of prosecution. 

" I am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do all you would 
have. My compliments to Madam uod Veronica. 1 am, Sir, 

44 Your most humble servant, 
• § February 7, 1775. •• Sam. Johnsow." 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his letter to the vener- 
able Sage, 1 have never heard ; but they are generally said to have been 
of a nature very different from tbe langusge of literary contest. Dr. 
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Johnson's answer appeared in the news-papers of the day, tod has since 
been frequently re-published; but not with perfect accuracy. I give it 
as dictated to me by himself, written down in his presence, and autheiw 
ticated by a note in his own hand writing, " This, I think, is « fm# 

" Mr. James Macpherson, 

" I received your foolish and impudent letter. Any violence 
offered me I shall do my best to repel ; artf what 1 cannot do for myself, 
the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred from detecting 
what I think a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 

44 What would you have me retract ? I thought your book an impos* 
lure ; I think it an imposture still. For this opinion 1 have given my 
reasons to the publick, which 1 here dare you to refute. Your rage I 
defy. Your abilities, since your Homer, are not so formidable ; and 
what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to what you 
ihall say, but to what you shall prove. You may priut this if you wilL 

"Sam. Johnsoh.** 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. Johnson, if he 
supposed that he could be easily intimidated ; for no man was evermore 
remarkable for personal courage. He had, indeed, an awful dread el 
death, or rather, " of something after death ;" and what rational man, 
who seriously thinks of quitting all that he has ever known, and going 
into a new and unknown state of being, can be without that dread t 
But his fear was from refiection ; his courage natural. His fear in that 
one instance was the result of philosophical and religious consideration. 
He feared death, but he feared nothing else, not even what might oo% 
casion death. Many instances of his resolution may be mentioned. One 
day, at Mr. Beauclerk*s house iu the country, when two large dog* 
were fighting, he went up to them, and beat them till they separated; 
and at another time, when told of the danger there was that a gnn might 
burst if charged with many balls, he put in six or seven, and fired it off 
against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that when they were swimming 
together near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johuson against a pool, which 
was reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon which Johnson directly swam 
into it* He told tne himself that one night he was attacked in the street 
by four meu, to whom be woo Id not yield, but kept them all at bay, 
till the watch came up, aud carried both him and them to the round- 
house. In the play-house at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed me, 
Johnson having for a moment quitted a chair which was placed for him 
between the side-scenes, a gentleman took possession of it, and when 
Johnson on his return civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give 
it op; upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed him and tbe chair 
into the pit. Foote, who so successfully revived the old comedy, by 
exhibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate Johnson on the stage, 
expecting great profits from his ridicule of so celebrated a man. John- 
ton being informed of hit intention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thorns* 

J I have deposited it iu the British Museum. 
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Davies, he said he should attend with an oaken' staff; and be prepared 
for him. Foote, upoti hearing - this, deemed it prudent to desist. 

Oo Tuesday, March 81, 1% arrived in London; and on repairing to 
Dr. Johnson's before diuuer, found him in his study, Bitting with Mr. 
Peter Garrrick, the elder brother of David, strongly resembling him in 
countenance and voice, but of more sedate and placid manners* John*, 
son informed me, that though Mr. Beauclerk was in great pain, it was 
hoped he was not in danger, and that he now wished to consult Dr. 
Heberden, to try the eflect of a " new understanding. 19 Both at this 
interview, and 'in the evening at Mr. Th rale's, where he aod Mr. Peter 
Garrick aod I met again, he was vehement on the subject of theOssian 
controversy; observing, " We do not know that there are any ancient 
Erse manuscripts ; and we have no other reason to disbelieve that there 
are men with three heads, but that we do not know that there are aoy 
euch men.'* He also was outrageous, npon his supposition that my 
countrymen " loved Scotland better than troth," saying, " All of them, 
— nay not all, — but droves of them, would come up, and attest any 
thing for the honour of Scotland." He also persevered in his wild al- 
legation, that he questioned if there was a tree between Edinburgh and 
the English border older than himself. I assured him he was mistaken, 
" and suggested that the proper punishment would be that he should 
receive a stripe at every tree above an hundred years old, that was found 
within that space. He laughed, and said, " 1 believe I might submit 
to it for a baubee /" 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, I had ventured to 
state as to the j mtice and wisdom of the conduct of Great Britain towards 
the American colonies, while I at the same time requested that he would 
enable me to inform myself upon that momentous subject, he had aU 
together disregarded; and had recently published a pamphlet entitled, 
" Taxation no Tyranny ; an answer to the Resolutions and Address of 
the Americau 'Congress." 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable sentiments of our 
fellow-subjects in America. For, an early as 1 769* I "*s told by Dr. John 
Campbell, that he had said of them, "Sir, they are a race of convicts, 
and ought to be thankful for any thing we allow them short of hanging.'* 
Of this performance I avoided to talk with him ; for I had now formed 
a clear and settled opinion, that the people of America were well 
warranted to resist a claim that their fellow-subjects in the mother-* 
country should have the entire command of their fortunes, by taxing 
them without their own consent ; and the extreme violence which it 
breathed appeared to me so unsuitable to the mildness of a christian 
philosopher, and so directly opposite to the principles of peace which he 
had so beautifully recommended in his pamphlet respecting Falkland's 
Islands, that 1 was sorry to see him appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability of argument, or that 
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felicity of expression, for which he was, upon other occasions, to eminent. 
Positive assertion, sarcastical severity, and extravagant ridicule, which 
lie himself reprobated as a test of truth, were united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet wa« written at the desire of those who were then 
tn power, 1 have no doubt ; and, indeed he owned to me, that it had 
been revised aod curtailed by some of them. He told me, that they 
had struck out one passage, which wasr to this effect : " That the Colo- 
nists could with no solidity argue from their not having been taxed while 
in their infancy, that they should not now be taxed. We do not pot a 
calf into the plough ; we wait till he is an ox •'* He said," They struck 
it out either critically, as too ludicrous, or politically, as too exasperating* 
I care not which. It was their business. If an architect says, I will 
build five stories, and the man who employs him says, I will have only 
three, the employer is to decide.*' " Yes, Sir, (»aid 1,) in ordinary cases. 
But should it be so when the architect gives his skill and labour gratis?" 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to say my opinion of this pamphlet 
was, yet, since it was coogeuial with the sentiments of numbers at that 
time, and a* every thing relating to the writings of Dr. Johuson is of im- 
portance in literary history, 1 shall therefore insert some passages which 
were struck out, it does not appear why, either by himself or those who 
revised it. They appear printed in a few proof leaves of it in my pos- 
session, marked with corrections in h» own hand writiog. 1 shall dis- 
tinguish them by Italic** 

In the paragraph where he says the Americans were incited to resistance 
by European Intelligence from " men whom they thought their friends, 
but who were friends ouly to themselves,*' there followed,— ^xwd made by 
. their selfishness, ike enemies of their country.* 9 

And the next paragraph ran thus : " Ou the original contrivers of mis- 
chief, rather than on those whom they have deluded, let an insulted nation 
pour out its vengeance.'* 

The paragraph which came next was in these words > Unhappy is that 
country in which men can hope for advancement by favouring its enemies* 
The ttanquUUty of stable government is not always easily preserved 
against the machinations of single innovators; but what can be the hope 
of quiet, wften factions hostile totJie legislature can be openly formed and 
openly avowed f 

After the paragraph which now concludes the pamphlet, there followed 
this, in which he crtainly means the great Earl of Chatham, and glancea 
at a certain popular Lord Chancellor." 

" If by the fortune of war t they drive us utterly away, what they will 
do next can only be conjectured. If a new monarchy is erected, they 
will want a Kino. He who first lakes tnto his hand the sceptre of 
America, should have a name of good omen. William has been known 
both a conqueror and deliverer ; and perhaps England, however contemned, 
might yet supply them with another William. Whigs, indeed, art 
not willivg to be governed; and it is possible that King William may 
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be strongly inclined to guide their measures : but Whigs have been cheated 
like other mortals* and suffered their leader to become their tyrant, under 
the name of their Protector. What more they will receive from Eng- 
land t no man can tell. In their rudiments of empire they may want a 
Chancellor/* 

Then came this paragraph : 

" Their numbers are, at present, not quite sufficient for the greatness 
which, in some form of government or other, is to rival the ancient mo* 
narchies ; but by Dr. Franklin's rule of progression, they will in a century 
and a quarter, be more than equal to the inhabitants of Europe. When 
the Whigs of America are thus multiplied, let the Princes of the earth 
tremble in their palaces. If they should continue to double and to double, 
their own hemisphere would not contain them. But let not our boldest 
oppugners of authority look forward with delight to this Juturity of 
Whiggism." 

How it ended I know not, as it cut off abruptly at the foot of the last of 
these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of administration were pub* 
lished on his own account, and he afterwards collected them into a volume 
with the title of " Political Tracts, by the author of the Rambler," with 
this motto : 

" Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Principe credit 

"Scrcitium; nunquam tibertus gratior extat 

<< Quam sub Regepio." Claudianus, 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks. Agsiost the com- 
mon weapons of literary warfare he was hardened ; but there were two 
instances of animadversion which I communicated to him, and from what 
I could judge, both from his silence and his looks, appeared to me to 
impress him much. 

One was, " A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned by his late 
political Publications/* It appeared previous to his •• Taxation no 
Tyranny,*' and was written by Dr. Joseph Towers. In that performance, 
Dr. Johnson was treated with the respect due to so eminent a man, while 
his conduct as a political writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, as 
inconsistent with the character of one, who, if he did employ his pen upon 
politics, "it might reasonably be expected should distinguish himself, 
not by party violence and rancour, but by moderation and by wisdom." 

It concluded thus : " I would, however, wish you to remember, should 
you again address the public under the character of a political writer, 
that luxuriance of imagination, or energy of language, will ill com pen* 
sate for the want of candour, of justice, and of truth. And I shall only 
add, that should 1 hereafter be disposed to read, as 1 heretofore have) 
done, the most excellent of all your performances, 'The Rambler/ 
the pleasure which I have been accustomed to find in it will be much 
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diminished by the reflection that the writer of to moral, to elegant, and to 
valuable a work, was capable of prostituting his talents in such produc- 
tions as * The False Alarm,* the ' Thoughts on the Transactions respect- 
ing Falkland's Islands/ and * The Patriot/' 

I am willing to dp justice to the merit of Dr. Towers, of whom I wi1| 
say, that although I abhor his Whiggish democratic^! uotionsaud propen- 
sities, (for I will not call them principles), 1 esteem him as an ingenious, 
knowing, a^nd very convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter fo me, from my old and 
most intimate friend the Reverend Mr* Temple, who wrote the character 
of Gray, which has had the honour to be adopted bpth by Mr. Mason 
and Dr. Johnson in their accounts of that poet; The words were, " How 
can yoqr great, Ivy ill not say your pio**, but your wora/ frieud, support 
the barbarous measures of administration, which they haye not the face to 
ask even their infidel pensioner Hume to defend*" 

However confident of the. rectitude of his own mind, Johnson may have 
felt sincere uneasiness that his conduct should be erroneously imputed 
to unworthy motives, by good men ; and that the influence of his valuable 
writings shpnld on that account be in any degree obstructed or lessened* 

He complained to a right Honourable friend of distinguished talents 
and very elegant manners, with whom he maintained] a long intimacy, 
and who»e generosity towards him will afterwards appear, that his pen- 
sion having been given to him ai a literary character, he had been applied 
to by administration to write political pamphlets; and he was even so 
m uch irritated, that be declared his resolntioti'to resign his pension* His 
friend showed him the impropriety of such a pleasure, and he afterwards 
expressed his gratitude, and sa,id he had received good advice. To that; 
friend he once signified a wish to have his pension secured to him for his 
life; but he neither asked nor received from government any reward 
whatsoever for bis political labours* 

On Friday, March 34, I met him at the Literary Club, where 
were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Col man, Dr. Percy* Mr. Yesey, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and 
Mr. Charles, Fox. Before he came in, we talked of his u Journey tq 
the Western. I'l*ods," and of his coming away, " willing to believe the 
second sight/' which seemed to excite some ridicule* 1 was then so 
imprrssefil with, the truth of many of the stories of which 1 had been 
told, that 1 avowed my conviction, saying, " He is only willing to be* 
liev« : 1 do believe. The evidence is enough for me, though not for his 
great mind* What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. I 
am filled with belief." *' Are you ? (sajd Colman), then cork it up." 

" 1 found his 'Journey' the common topic of conversation in London 
at this time, wherever 1 happened to be. At one of Lord Mansfield's 
formal Sunday evening conversations, strangely called Levee*, his Lord* 
ship add reaped me, "We. have all been reading your travels, Mr, Bos* 
well*" 1 answered, " 1 was but the humble attendant of Dr, Johnson**. 
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The Chief Justice replied, with .that air and manner which none, who 
ever *aw and heard him, can forget, " He speaks ill of nobody but 
Oasiau." 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, and talked with 
great animation and success. He attacked Swift, as he used to do upon; 
all occasions, " The Tale of a Tub' is so much superior to his other 
writings, that one can hardly believe he was the author of it: there is in 
it sucn a vigour of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature^ 
and art, and life." 1 wondered to hear him say ' of Gulliver's Travels,' 
" When once you have thqugbt of big men and little mtn, it is very 
easy to do all the rest." I endeavoured to make a. stand for Swift, and 
tried to ro^se those who were much more able to defend him ; but in 
vain. Johnson, at last, of his owu accord, allowed very great merit to the 
inventory of articles found in the pocket of " TfeeMau Mountain,'' par- 
ticularly the description of his watch, which it was conjectured was his 
Goo, as he consulted it upon all occasions, , He observed, that " Swift 
put his name to but two things, (after he bad a name, to put,) * The 
Plan for the improvement of fhe I^uplish language,' and the last 'Dra* 
pier's Letter." 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to Mr, Thoipas Sheridan.— 
Johnson. " Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of the tragedy of Douglas, 
and presented its author with a gold medal. Some years ago, at a coffee 
Jioute in Oxford, I called to him, 'Jtyr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how 
came you to give a gold medal to Home, for writing that foolish play r* 
This, you see, was wanton and insolent ; but I at***! to bo wanton and 
insolent. A meda} has no value but as a stamp of -merit* And was 
Sheridan to assume to himself the right pf giving that stamp ? If She- 
ridan was magnificent enough to tfestqw a gold medal as an honorary 
reward of dramatic excellence, he should have requested one of the Uni*- 
yersities to choose the person on whom it should be conferred. Sheridan 
had no right to give a stamp of merit ; it wss counterfeiting Apollo's 
coin." 

On Monday, Marob 27, I breakfasted with him at Mr. Strahaa's. 
He told us, that he was engaged to go that evening to Mrs. Abington's 
benefit. " She was visiting some ladies whom 1 was visiting, and begged 
that I would come to her benefit. I told her I cou|d not hear : but she 
insisted so much on my coming, that it would have been brutal to have 
refused her.'» This was a speech quite characteristics!. He loved to 
bring forward his having been in the gay circles of life j and he was, per- 
haps, a little vain of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable ac- 
tress. He told us, the play was f o be «« The Hypocrite," altered from 
Cibber's "Nonjuror," sp as to satirize the Methodists. "I do not 
think (*aid he), the character of the Hypocrite justly applicable' to the 
Methodists, but it was very applicable to the Nonjurors. I once said to 
pr. Madan, a clergyman of Ireland, who was a great Whig, that perhaps 
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a Nonjuror would have been less criminal in taking the oaths imposed by 
the ruling power, than refusing them ; because refusing them, necessarily 
laid him under almost an irresistible temptation to be more criminal ; for, 
a man must live, and if he precludes himself from the support furnished 
by the establishment, will probably be reduced to very wicked shifts to 
maintain himself." Boswell, " I should think, Sir, that a man who 
took the oaths contrary to his principles, was a determined wicked man, 
because he was sure he was committing perjury : whereas a Nonjuror 
might be insensibly led to do what was wrong, without being so directly 
conscious of it." Johnson. " Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to bis 
patron's wife is pretty sore that he is committing wickedness*'* BosWBLLt 
'' Did the nonjuring clergymen do so, Sir ?" Johnson. " 1 am afraid 
many of them did." 

I was startled at this argument, and could by no means think it con* 
vincing. Had not his own father complied with the requisition of go- 
vernment, (as to which he once observed to me, when I pressed him upou 
it, " That* Sir, be was to settle with himself,**) he would probably have 
thought more unfavourably of a Jacobite who took the oaths : 

" h ad he pot reicmhled 

"My father at he stpore. 

. Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great ocean of London, iq 
«rder to have a chance for rising into eminence ; and, observing that many 
men were kept back from trying their fortunes there, because they were 
born to a competency, said, ''Small certainties are the bane of men of 
talents;" which Johnson confirmed. Mr. Strahan put Johnson in mind 
of a remark which he hud made to him ; " There are few ways io which 
a man can be more innocently employed than io getting money." " The 
more one thinks of this, (said Strahan), the juster it will appear." 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country at an apprentice, 
upon Johnson's recommendation. Johnson having enquired after 
him, said, " Mr. Strahan, let me have five guineas on account, and I'll 
give this boy one* Nay, if a man recommends a boy, and does nothing 
for him, it is sad work. Call him down." 

I followed him into the court-yard behind Mr* Strahan* house; and 
there 1 had a proof of what I heard him profess, that he talked alike te 
all. " Some people tell you that they let themselves down to the cape* 
pity of their hearers. I never do that, I apeak uniformly, in. as intelli- 
gible a manner as I can." 

44 Well, my boy, how do yon go on J 1 '—" Pretty well, Sir; bnt they 
are afraid I a'nt strong enough for some parts of the business," John* 
•on. "Why, I shall be sorry for it; for when yon consider with hoar 
)ittle mental power and corporeal labour a printer can get a guinea a 
week, it is a very desirable occqpatiou for you. Do you bear,— take alj 
the psins you cau ; and if this does not do, we must think; of some ojt 
Way of life for you. There's a guinea." 
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Here was one of tUe many, roaoy instances of his active benevolen ce. 
At the tame time the slow and sonorous solemnity with which, while he 
beat himself down, be addressed a little thick short-legged boy, con- 
trasted with the lioy's aukwarduess aud awe, conld not bat excite some 
ludicrous emotions* 

I met him at Drury-Lane play-house io the evening. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington's request, had promised to bring a body of 
wits to her benefit; aud haviug secured forty pluces iu the front boxes, 
had done me the houour to put me in the group. Johnson sat on the 
seat directly behind me; and as he could neither see nor hear at -such a 
distance from the stage, he was wrapped up in grave abstraction, and 
seemed quite in a cloud, amidst all the sunshine of glitter and gaiety. I 
wondered at his patience in sitting ont a play of five acts, and a farce of 
two. He said very little ; but after the prologue to " Boo Too'* had 
been spoken, which he could bear pretty well from the more slow and 
distinct utterance, he talked on prologue-writing, and observed, " Dry- 
den has written prologues superior to any that David Garrick has writ* 
ten ; but David Garrick has written more good prologues than Dryden 
has done. It is wonderful that he has been able to write such a 
Tariety of them." 

At Mr* Beauclerk's, where I supped, was Mr. Garrick, whom I made 
happy with Johnson's praise of his prologues ', and 1 suppose, in gratitude 
to him, he took up one of his favourite topics, the nationality of the 
Scotch, which he maintained in a pleasant manner, with the aid of a little 
poetical fiction. " Come, come, don't deny it : they are really national.' 
Why now, the Adorns areas liberal-minded men as any in the world : bat 
I don't know how it is, all their workmen are Scotch. You are, to be 
sure, wonderfully free from that nationality ; but so it happens, that you 
employ the only Scotch shoe-black in London.' 1 He imitated the man- 
ner of his old master with ludicrous exaggeration ; repeating, with pauses 
and half-whistlings interjected, 



" Ot komimi iubtim* oWft ,— cafamt «« tneri 
«Jms*it>—ei erect* ad rid*ro—tolUr€ wit us" 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pronouncing the four last 
words, absolutely touching the ground with a kind of contorted gesticu- 
lation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, could imitate Johnson very exact- 
ly ; for that great actor, with his distinguished power* of expression which 
were so universally admired, possessed also an admirable talent of mi- 
micry. He was always jealous that Johnsoo spoke lightly of him. 1 re- 
collect his exhibiting him to me oue day, as if saying, " Davy has some 
convivial pleasantry about him, but 'lis a futile fellow :" which he utter- 
ed perfectly with the tone aud air of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, while they peruse my ac- 
count of Johnson's conversation, to endeavour to keep in mind his deli- 
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berate and strong utterance. Hi* mode of speaking Wat indeed very 
impressive ; and I wish it coald be preserved as music is written, ac- 
cording to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who has shown how 
the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, might be 
transmitted to posterity in score/' 

Next day I dined with Johnston at Mr. Th rale's. He attacked Gray, 
calling him " a dull fellow." BofeWELL. " I understand he was re- 
served, and might appear dull in company ; but surely he was not dull 
in poetry." Johnson, " Sir, he Was dull in company, doll in his closet, 
dull every where. He was dull in a new way, and that made many peo- 
ple think him orb at. He was a mechanical poet.' 9 He then repeated 
some ludicrous lines, which have escaped my memory, and said, " Is 
not that great, like his Odes ?" Mrs. Thrale maintained that his 
Odes were melodious : upon which he exclaimed, 

u Weave the warp, and weave the woof j— " 

'I added, in a solemn tone, 

*' Tke winding •heel of Edward's race. 

There is a good line."—" Ay, (said he,) and the next line is a good one," 
(pronouncing it contemptuously ;) 

** Give ample verge and room enough,"-— 

* "No, Sir, there are bnt two good stanzas in Grey's poetry, which are in 
his ' Elegy in a country Church-yard." He then repeated the stanza, 

" For who, to donb forgetfulness a prey, &e. 

mistaking one word ; for instead of precincts he said ctmflnts. He added, 
''•The other stanza I forget.*' 

A young lady who bad married a man much her inferior in rank 
being mentioned, a question arose how a woman!-* relations should be* 
have to her in such a situation ; and, while I recapitulate the debate* 
and recollect what has since happened, 1 cannot but be struck in a man- 
ner that delicacy forbids me to express. While I contended that she 
ought to be treated with an inflexible steadiness of displeasure, Mrs. 
Thrale was all for mildness and forgiveness, and, according to the vul- 
gar phrase, "making the best of a bad bargain." Johnson. •« Madam, 
we must distinguish. Were I a man of rank, I would not let a daughter 
starve who had made a mean marriage ; but having voluntarily degraded 
herself from the station which she was originally entitled to hold, I would 
support her only in that which she herself had chosen ; and would not 
put her on a level with my other daughters. You are to consider, Ma- 
dam, that it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civilized society; 
and when there is a gross and shameful deviation from rank, it should 
be punished so as to deter others from the same perversion. 1 ' 
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After frequently considering this subject, I am more aud more con* 
firmed in what I then meant to express, and which was sanctioned by 
the authority, and illustrated hy the wisdom, of Johnson; and I thiulc 
it of the utmost const* quetice to the happiness of society , to which subor- 
dination is absolutely ucces»ary* It is weak, and contemptible, and 
no worthy in a parent to relax in such a ca»e* It is sacrificing general 
advantage to private feelings. Aud let it be considered, that the claim 
of a daughter who h&> acted thus, to be restored to her former situation, 
is either fantastical or unjust. If there be no value in the distinction of 
rank, what does she surfer by being kept in the situation to which she 
has descended } If there be a value in that distinction, it ought to be 
steadily maintained. If indulgence be shown to such conduct, and the 
offenders know that in a longer or shorter time they shall be received as 
well as if they had not contaminated their blood by abase alliance, the 
great check upon that inordinate caprice which generally occasions low 
marriage*, will be removed, and the fair aud comfortable order of iin* 
proved life will be miserably disturbed* 

Lord Chesterfield's letters being mentioned, Johnson said, "It was 
not to be wondered st that they had so great a sale, considering that they 
were. the letters of a statesman, a wit, one who had been so much in the 
mouths of mankind, one long accustomed virion volitareper pro.'* 

On Friday, March 31,1 supped with him snd some friends at a tavern. 
One of the company attempted, with two much forwardness, to rally 
him on bi» late appearance at the theatre ; but had reason to repent of 
his temerity. "Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. Abington's benefit? 
Did you see ?" Johnson. " No, Sir." " Did you hear? " Johnson. 
"No, Sir." "Why then, Sir, did you go?*» Johnson. "Became* 
Sir, she is a favourite of the public ; aud when the public cares the thou- 
sand ih part for you that it does for her, 1 will go to your benefit too." 

Next morning I won 'a small bet from lady Diana Beauclerk, by 
asking him as to one of his particularities, which her Ladyship laid I 
darst not do. It seems he had been frequently observed at the Club to 
put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he had squeezed the juice 
of them into the drink which he made for himself. Beauclerk and Gar* 
rick talked of it to me, and seemed to think that he had a strange uji- 
w>Uin^ness to be discovered. We could not divine what he did with 
them ; and this was the bold queitiou to be put. I taw on his table the 
spoils of the preceding night, some fresh peels nicely scraped and cut 
intopeices* " O, Sir, (said I,) I now partly see what you do with the 
squeezed oranges which you put into your pocket at the Club." John* 
soo. " 1 have a great love for them.'* Boswell. " And pr»\ , Sir, what 
do you do with them ? You tcrape them it seems, very neatly, and what 
next ?* Johnson. " Let them dry. Sir." Boswell. •* And what next ?" 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, you shall know their fate no further.*' Boewell. 
4 'Then tbe world must be left in the dark. It must be said (assuming 
a mock solemnity), he scraped them, and let them dry, bat what he did 
No. 6. 3 F 
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with them nest, he oarer could be prevailed opon to tell." Johnson. 
u Nay, Sir, you should say it more emphatically : he coald not be pre- 
vailed upon, even (>y hi* dearest friends, to tell." 

He had this morning received bis diploma aa Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Oxford. He did not vaunt of bit new dignity, but I 
understood he was highly pleased with il. I shall here insert the progress) 
and completion of that high academical honour, in the same manner aa I 
have traced hii obtaining thai of Master of Arts. 

To the Reverend Dr. Fothergill, Vice-Chancelior of the University of 
Oxford, to he communicated to the Heads of Houses, and proposed m 
convocation. 

"MR VICE-CHANCELLOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

"The honour of the degree of M. A. by diploma, formerly conferred 
Upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in consequence of his having eminently 
distinguished himself by the publication of a series of Essays, excel- 
lently calculated to form the manners of the people, and in which the 
cause of religion and morality has been maintained and recommended 
by the strongest powers of argument and elegance of language, reflected 
an equal degree of lustre upon the University itself. 

" The many learned labours which have since that time employed the 
attention and displayed the abilities of that great man, so much to the 
advancement of literature and the benefit of the community, render him 
worthy of more distinguished honours in the Republic of letters: and I 
persuade myself, that I shall act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole 
University, in desiring that it may be proposed in Convocation to con- 
fer on him the degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma, to which I 
readily give my consent ; and am, 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
" Your affectionate friend and servant, 

•* North." 

M Downing aftrett, 
March 93, 1775*** 

Diploma. 

« CANCELLARIUS, Magistri, et Ssholares Vnwersitatu Qxoniensis 
omnibus ad quos presentes Literte pervenerint, salutcm in Domino 
ternam. 



"Sciatis, virum illustrem, Samuelem Johnson, in omni humauiorwm 
Hterarum genere eruditum, omnimmque seientiarum comprehensume feii- 
cissimum, script is suis % ad popular ium mores formandos summi verborum 
elegant id ac sen tent iar urn gravitate compositis, it a o{im inclaruisse, mi 
dignus vidcrcfiur cui ab Academid sud eximia quadam laudis pr*\ 
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4*fertntur, quique veneraMlem Magistromm Otdbmm ssmtmi cum dig* 
miiate cooptaretur : 

** Cum verd eundem elariisimum virum tot pasted tantique labores 9 m 
putrid pratsertim lingua omanda et stabUiendafeUciter impensi 9 fVetav 
signivertnt 9 ut in Literarum Republic* Prmcspsjam et Primarius jute 
nubeatur ; Not, Caneellarius 9 Magistri, et Scholares Unmerntati* Oxoni* 
entis , qub talis uiri merita pari honoris remuneratume exeequentur, et 
perpetuum suae smullaudis, nostraeque ergd Uteres propensitsima volun- 
tatis extet monumentum, in sohuni Convocation Doctorum et Magittro- 
rum Regentium, et nam Regentinm 9 praedietum Samueiem Johnson Doti- 
torum in Jure CniH renunciacimus et constituhnus, eumque virtute prae- 
Mentis Diphmntis singulis jutibus, prwilegiis et honoribus, adistum grit* 
dum quiqud pertinentlbus, Jrui et ganders jussimut. In eujus rei tern* 
timoninm commune Uniuerikatis Oxoniensit sigillum pretentious apporti 
fettmus. 

•* Datum in Dome nostrae Cermsoeutionii die tricesimo Mensis MartU, 
Anno Domini Millesimo septingentesimo, septuagesimo, quintal 

" Viro Reoerendo Thomas Foihergill, S. T. P. Unwersitatis Oxoniensis 

Vice-Cancellario. . 

"S.P.D. 
"Sam Johnson. 

" MULTIS non est opus, ut testimonium quo 9 te prceside 9 Oxoni* 
enses nomen meum posteris commend&runt, quali ammo accepersm 
eompertum faciam. Nemo sibi placens non Icetatur; nemo sibi 
non placet, qui vobis, literarum arbUris, placere potuit. Hoctamen 
habet incommodi tantum beneficium quod mihi nunquam posthdc 
sine vestrce fames detrimento vel labi liceat vet cessare; semperque 
sit timendum 9 ne quod mihi tarn eximiw laudi est, vobis aliquandQ 
fiat opprobrio. Vale." 

" 7. Id. Apr. 1775." 

He revised tome sheets of Lord Hailes's "Annals of Scotland," and 
wrote a few notes on the margin with red ink, which, he bade me tell bis 
Lordship, did not sink into the paper, and might be wiped off with a wet 
sponge, so that he did not spoil his manuscript* I observed to him that 
|hare were very few of his friends so accurate as that I could venture to 
pat down in writing what they told me as his sayings. Johnson. " Why 
should you write down my sayings ?" Bo» well. I write them when 
they are good ?" Johnson. " Nay, you may as well write down the 
sayings of any one else that are good.'* But where, I might with great 
propriety have added, can I find such ? 

1 visited him by appointment in the evening, and we drank tea with 
Mrs* Williams. He told me that he had been in the company of a gen* 
whose extraordinary travels had been much the subject of conver* 
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satton. Bot 1 found he had not listened to him with that fall confix 
dence, without which there it a little satisfaction in the society of tra- 
vellers. I wa« conous to hear what opinion »o able a judge as Johnson 
had formed of his abilities, and I atked if he was not a man of sense* 
Johnson. Why, Sir, he is not a distinct relator ; and I shoo Id say, he is 
neither abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any super 
fiority of understand ing. Bo* well. But will you not allow him a nor 
bleness of refolutiou. in peoet rating into distant regions? Johnson* 
That, Sir, is not to the present purpose ; We are talking of sense* A 
fighting cock has a uobleness of resolution* 

. " Next day, Sunday April 2, I dined with him at Mr. Hoole**. We 
talked of Pope. Johnson. He wrote his " .Dunciad" for fame. That 
jras bin primary motive. Had it not been for that* the dunces might 
have railed against him till they were weary* without hiftrQub.ingh.iD7 
•elf about them. He delighted to vex them, no doubt ; but he had more 
delight in seeing how well he could vex them," 

The " Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion/' in ridicule of ". cool Mason 
and warm Gray,*' being mentioned, Johnson said, " They aie Co I man's 
1>(fftt things," Upon its being observed that it was believed these Odea, 
were made by Colman and Lloyd jointly /—Johnson. Nay, Sir, how can 
two people make an Ode ? Perhaps one made one of them, and one the 
other* I observed that two people had made a play, and quoted the 
anecdote of Beaumont and Fletcher, who were brought under suspicion 
of treutfun, because while concerting the plan of a tragedy when sittittg 
together at a tavern, one of them was ova r- heard saying to the other* 
r I'll kill the King." Johnson* The 6 rat of tha*e Odes is the best ; 
but they are both good. They exposed a very bad kind of writing. 
Boswell. Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason's ' Elfrida' is a fine poem : at least you 
will allow there are some good passages in it. Johnson. There are now* 
and then some good imitations of Milton's bad maoner. 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the writings of Gray and Ma- 
sou. Of Gray's poetry, I have, in a former part of this work, expressed 
xny high opinion ; and for that of Mr. Mason I have ever entertaiued a 
warm admiration. His ** Elfrida" is exquisite, both in poetical descrip- 
tion and morn! sentiment ; and his " Caractacu*' 1 is a noble drama. 
Nor can I omit paying my tribute of praise to some of his smaller poems* 
which I have read with pleasure, and which no criticism Khali persuade 
roe not to like. If I wondered at John«on's not tasting the works of Ma- 
son and Gray, still more have 1 wondered at their not tatting his works: 
that they should he in*eubible to the energy of diction, to his splendour of 
imagery, and comprehension of thought. Tastes may diffVr as to the violin, 
the flu it*, thehantboy, in short all the lesser instruments : but who can be 
iuFptioible to the powerful impressions of the majestic organ. 

IJ'ih •• Taxation no Tyranny'* being mentioned, he said, ** I think I 
have not been attacked enough for it. Attack h the re-action ; I never 
think 1 have hit hard, uule*sit rebounds. Bos well. 1 don't know, Sir* 
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what you would be at. Five or sis shots of small arms in every news- 
paper, and repeated cannonading iu pamphlet 9, might, I think, satisfy 
you^ Bat, Sir, you'll never make out this match, of which we have 
£alked, with a certain political lady, since you are so severe against her 
principles. Johnson. Nay, Sir, 1 have the better chance for that. She 
pa like the Amazons of old ; she most be courted by the sword* Bat I 
have not been severe upon her. Boswell, Yes, Sir, you have made 
her ridiculous. Johnson. That was already done, Sir. To endeavour 
40 make her ridiculous, is Jike blacking the chimney.* 1 

1 put him in mind that the landlord at £llon in .Scotland said, that he 
heard he was the greatest man in England, —neat to Lord Mansfield* 
Ay, Sir, (said he,) the exception fJefjued the idea. A Scotchman could 
go no farther : 

f Tlie force of nature could op farther fo.* 

JLady Millers collection of verses by fashionable people, which were 
put into her Vase at Batheaston villa, near Bath, in competition for ho* 
norary prizes, being mentioned, he held them very cheap : Bouts ritytj 
(said he), is a mere conceit, and an old conceit now ; 1 wonder how peo- 
ple were persuaded to write in that manner for this lady. 1 named a 
gentleman of his acquaintance who wrote for the Vase. Johnson. He 
was a blockhead for his pajns. Jloswell, The Duchess of Northum- 
berland wrote. Johnson, Sir, the Duchess of Northumberland may do 
what she pjeases ; nobody will say apy thing to a )ady of her high rank, 
put 1 should be apt to throw •••••••g yerses in his face. 

I talktd of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the constant 
quick succession of people which we perceive passing through it. John- 
son. Why, Sir, Fleet-Street has a yery animated appearance ; but [ 
fbink the full tide of human existence is at C bar ing-C rose, 

He made the common remark on the uo happiness which men who have 
led a busy life experience, when they retire in expectation of enjoying 
themselves at ease, and that they generally languish for want of their 
habitual occupation, and wish to return to it. He mentioned as strong 
an instance of (his as cap well be imagined. An eminent tallow-chandler 
in London, who had acquired a considerable fortune* gave up the trade 
in favour of his foreman, and went to live at a country-house near town. 
He soon grew weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, where he 
desired they might let him know their melting- days, and he would come 
and assist them ; which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, to 
whom the most disgusting circumstances in the business to which he had 
Jjeen used, was a relief from idleness. 

On Wednesday, April 5, 1 dined with him at Messieurs Dilly's, with 
$lr. John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker, Mr. Langtou, Mr. Miller, (now 
J5ir John,) and Dr. Thpmas Campbell, an Irish Clergyman, whom ( 
fook the liberty of inviting to Mr. Dilly's table, having seen him at 
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Mr. Tbrale*«, and been told that he had come to England chieiy with a 
view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained the highest veneration. 
He has since published " A Philosophical Survey of the Sooth of Ire* 
land/* a very entertaining book, which bat, however, ooe fault:— that it 
assumes the fictitious character of ao Englishman. 

We talked of public speaking.— Johnson. We moat not estimate • 
map's powers by his being able, or not able, to deliver bis sentiments in 
public. Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of the first wits of this country, 
got into Parliament, and never opened bis month* For my own port, I 
think it is more disgraceful never to try to speak, than to try it, and fail; 
as it is more disgraceful not to fight, than to fight and be beaten. This 
argument appeared to me fallacious ; for if a man has not spoken, it may 
be said that he would have done very well if he had tried; whereas, if ha 
has tried and failed, there is nothing to be said for him* Why then (I 
asked), is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not dis* 
graceful not to speak in public? Johnson. "Because there may be 
other reasons for a man's not speaking in public than want of resolution ; 
he might have nothing to say, (laughing). Whereas, Sir, yon know 
courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues; beeause, unless a man 
has that virtue, he has no security for preserving any other.* 9 

He observed, that " the statutes against bribery were intended to 
prevent upstarts with money from getting into Parliament;*' adding, 
that " if he were a gentleman of landed property, he would* turn ont all 
his tenants who did not vote for the candidate whom he supported.* 
Langton. Would not that, Sir, be checking the freedom of election : 
Johnson. Sir, the Yaw does not mean that the privilege of voting should 
he independent of old family interest ; of the permanent property of the 
country. 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. Thomas Daviess 
with Mr. Hicky the painter, and my old acquaintance Mr, Moody the 
player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spnke contemptuously of Co! ley Cibber. **It 
is wonderful that a man, who for forty years bad Kved with the great and 
the witty, should have acquired so ill the talents of conversation : and he 
had but half to furnish ; for one half of what he said waa oaths.** He, 
however, allowed considerable merit to some of his comedies, and said 
there was no reason to believe that the *• Careless Husband**' was not 
written by himself. Da vies said, he was the fir«t dramatic writer wbo inn 
troduced genteel ladles upon the stage. Johnson refuted his observation 
by instancing several such characters in comedies Before his time. Da- 
vies, (trying to defend himself from a charge of ignorance), 1 mean 
genteel moral characters. " I think (said Hicky), gantility and morality 
•re inseparable. Bos well. By no means, Sir. The genteel est cha- 
racters are often the most immoral. T}oc9 not Lord Chesterfield give 
precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces ? A man, indeed, is not 
genteel when he gets drunk; but most vices ma/ be committed very 
genteely : a man may debauch his friend's wife genteelly ; he may cheat 
at cards genteelly. Hicky, " I do not think that is geuteel. BoavebV 
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Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, hut it may be genteel. Johnson. 
You are meaning two different things. One means exterior grace; the 
other honour. It is certain that a man may be very immoral with exte- 
rior grace. Lovelace, in 'Clarissa/ is a very genteel and a very wicked 
character. Tom Hervey, who died t'other day, though a vicious man, 
"*as one of the genteelest men that ever lived. Tom Davies instanced 
Charles the Second. Johnson* (taking fire at an attnck upon that 
prince, for whom he had an extraordinary partiality,) Charles the Se- 
cood was licentious in his practice ; but he always had a reverence for 
what was good. Charles the Second knew his people, and rewarded 
merit. The Church was at no time better filled than in his reign. He 
was the best King we have had from his time till the reign of his present 
Majesty, except James the Second, who was a very good King, but un- 
happily believed that it was necessary for the salvation of his subjects 1 
that they should be Roman Catholics. He had the merit of endea- 
vouring to do what he thought was for the salvation of the souls of his 
subjects, till he lost a great Empire. We, who thought that we should 
not be saved if we were Roman Catholics, had the merit of maintaining 
our religion, at the expense of submitting ourselves to the government of 
King William, for it could not be done otherwise,— to the government 
of one of the most worthless scoundrels that ever existed. No ; Charles) 
the Second was notsnch a man as——, (naming another King.) He 
did not detroy his father's will. He took money, indeed, from France : 
but he did not betray those over whom he rated : fie did not let the 
French fleet pass 00 rs. George the First knew nothing, and desired to 
kaow nothing ; did nothing, and desired to So nothing ; and the only 
good thing that is told of him, is, that he wished to restore the crowrr to 
ita hereditary successor. He roared with prodigious violence against 
George the Second. When he ceased, Moody interjected, in an Irish 
toaOf and with a comic look, " Ah ! poor George the Second." 

1 mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from Ireland to 
London, principally to see &r. Johnson. He seemed angry at this ob- 
servation. Davies. Why, you know. Sir, there came a man from Spain 
to see Livy ; and Corelli came to England to see Purcell, and, when he 
beard he was dead, went directly back again to Italy. Johnson. I 
ahould not have wished to be dead to disappoint Campbell, had he been 
00 foolish as you represent him: but I should have wished to have been 
a hundred miles off. This was apparently perverse ; and I do believe it 
wa* not his real way of thinking : he could not but like a man who came 
ao far to see htoa. He laughed with some complacency, when I told him 
Campbell's odd expression to me concerning him ; " That, having seen 
such a mat)* was a thing to talk of a century hence,"— -as if he could 
lire so long. 

We got into an argument whether the Judges, who went to India, 
might with propriety engage hi trade. Johnson warmly maintained, 
that they might, " For wiry he urged) should not Judges get riches 
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a* well as those who deter** then less ? I said, they sboald have 
cieot salaries, and have nothing to take off their atteutioti froaa the affairs 
of the public. John»oa. No Jud^e, Sir, can gi*e hi* whole attentive* 
to his office ; and it is very proper that he should employ what tine be 
baS to him*elf, to his ova advantage, io the inott profitable manfr. Tbet>, 
Sir, (said Davits, who enlireoed the depute by snaking it somewhat 
dramatic), he may become ao iu»urer ; and vh^abe is going to the 
bench, be may be stopped, — ' Yoar Lordship cannot go yet ; here is a 
bunch of invoice* : several ship* are about to sail.* Johnson. Sir, yoa 
may as well say a Jodge should not have a house ; for they may come 
and tell him, 'Your Lordship's house i» ou fire;* aud so instead of 
minding the business of his Court, he is to be occupied in getting the 
engine with the greatest speed. There is no end of this. Ever/ 
Judge who has land, trades to a certain extent in corn or in cattle ; ami 
in the land itself: undoubtedly his stewards act for him, and so do clerks 
for a great merchant. A Judge may be a fanner; but he is not to 
geld bit own pigs. A Jndge tn«ty play at cards for hi* amusement ; but 
be is not to play at marbles, or chuck farthing iu the Piazza. No, Sir ; 
there is no profession to which a man gives a very great proportion of 
bis time. It is wonderful when a calculation is made, how little the 
mind is actually employed in the discharge of any profession. No dm 
would be a Judge, upon the condition of being totally a Judge* 'The 
best employed lawyer has his mind at work but for a small proportion 
of his time: a great deal of bis occupation is merely mechanical. — I once 
wrote fox a magazine : I made a calculation, that if I should hot write 
a page a day, at the same rate, I should, io ten years, write niue volume* 
Jn folio, of an ordinary size and print. Bos well. Such as Carte's His- 
tory ? Johnson. Yes, Sir. When a man writes from bis own mind, 
he writes very rapidly ? The greatest part of a writer's time is spent in 
in reading, io order to write ; a man will turn over half a library to make 
one book. 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and mentioned Hale, as 
an instance of a perfect Judge, who devoted himself entirely to his office. 
Johnson. Hale, Sir, attended to other things besides law : he left a 
great estate. Boswell. Thst was, because what be got, accumulated 
without any exertion and aosiety on his part. 

While the dispute went on, Moody ouce tried to say something on our 
side. Tom Davie* clapped him on the back, to encourage him. Beau- 
clerk, to whom I mentioned tins circumstance, said, that he could not 
conceive a more humiliating situation tbau to be clapped on the back by 
Tom Davit?. 

We spoke of Kolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce, Jyr* Jobnsou 
wrote the Preface. Johnson. Old Gardner the bookseller employed 
Kolt and Smart to write a monthly miscellany, called * The Universal 
Visitor. 9 There was a fgrmal written contract, which Allen the Printer 
•aw. Gardner thought as you do of the Jujdge. They were bound to 
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write nothing eke ; they were to hare, I think, a third of the profit* of 
kis six-penny pamphlet ; and the contract was for ninety-nine years. I 
wish I nad thought of giving this to Thurlow, in the cause about Literary 
Property. What au excellent instance would it have been of the op- 
pression of booksellers towards poor authors ! (smiling) Ds vies, zealous 
for the honour of the trade, said, Gardner iras not properly a book»eller. 
Johnson. Nay, Sir; he certainly was a bookseller. He had served 
his time regularly, was a member of the Stationer's company, kept 
a shop in the face of mankind, purchased copy-right, aud was a bib* 
liopok, Sir, in every sense. I (wrote fpr some months in ' The Uni- 
versal Visitor,' for poor Smart, while he was road, not then knowing the 
terms on which he was engaged to write, and thinking 1 was doiug him 
good. I hoped his wits would soon return to him. Mine returned to 
me, and I wrote in the ' Universal Visitor' no longer, 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a Tavern, with a numerous com- 
pany. Johnson. I have been reading 'Twiss's Travels in Spain,' 
which are just come out. They are as good as the first book of travels 
that you will take up. They are as good as those of Keysler j>r Blaiu- 
ville: nay, as Addison's, if you except the learniug. They are not so 
good as Brydone's, but they are better than Pococke's, 1 have not, 
indeed, cut the leaves yet; but I have read in them where the pages are 
open, and I do not suppose that what is in the pages which are closed is 
worse than what is iu the open pages. — It would seem (he added,) that 
Addison had not acquired much Italian learning, for we do not find it 
introduced into his writings. The only instance that I recollect, is tiis 
quoting* 4 Stavo bene; per star meg Ho, sto qui.' 

I mentioned Addison's having borrowed many of his classical remarks 
from Leandro Alberti. M. Beauclerk said, It was alleged that he had 
borrowed also from another Italian author. Johnson. Why, Sir, all 
who go to look for what the Classics have said of Italy, must find the 
aame passages; and I should think it would be one df the first things 
the Italians would do on the revival of learning, to collect all that the 
Roman authors have said of their country. 

Ossian being mentioned ;— Johuson. Supposing the Irish and Er*e 
languages to be the same, which I do not believe, yet as there is no re a- 
aon to suppose that the inhabitants of the Highland" and Hebrides ever 
wrote their native language, it is not to be credited that a long poem 
waa preserved among them. If we had no evidence of the art of writing 
being practised inone of the counties of England, we »hould not believe 
that a long poem was preserved there, though in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, where the same language was spoken, the inhabitants could write. 
Beauclerk. The ballad of Lilliburlero was once in the mouths of all the 
people of this country, and is said to have had a great effect in bringing 
about the Revolution. Yet I question whether any body can repeat it 

now; which shewn.ow improbable it is that much poetry should be pre* 
aerved by tradition. 

No. 6. 3 G 
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One of the company suggested an internal objection to the antiquity of 
the poetry said to be Ossian's, that we do not find the wolf in it, which 
must have been the case had it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson tothinkof other wild beasts; 
and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Langton were carrying oo a 
dialogue about something which engaged them earnestly, he, in the midst 
of it, broke out, « Pennant tells of Bears.* — [what he added, 1 hare 
forgotten.] They went on, which he being dull of hearing, did not per- 
ceive, or, if he did, whs not willing to break off his talk ; so he continued 
to vociferate his remarks and Bear (like a word in a catch as Beauclerk 
said), was repeatedly heard at intervals, which coming from him who, by 
those who did not know htm, had been so often assimilated to that fero- 
cious animal, while we who were sitting around could hardly stifle laugh- 
ter, produced a very ludicrous effect. Silence having ensued, he pro- 
ceeded : ' We are told, that the black bear is innocent ; but I should not 
bke to trust myself with him.* Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of 
Voice, ' I should not like to trust myself with you.' This piece of sar- 
castic pleasantry was a prudent resolution, if applied to a competition 
of abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our topics, Johnson suddenly uttered 
iii a strong determined tone, an apophthegm, at which many will start : 
1 Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.' But let it be considered, 
that he did not mean a real and generous love of our country, but that 
pretended patriotism which so many, in all ages and countries, have 
made a cloak for self-interest. I maintained, that certainly all # patriots 
were not scoundrels. Being urged, (not by Johnson) to name one ex- 
ception, I mentioned an eminent person, whom we nil greatly admired. 
Johnsoo. Sir, I do not say that he is not honest : but we have no reason 
to conclude from his political conduct that he is honest. Were he to ac- 
cept a place from this ministry, he would lose that character of firmness 
which he has, and might be turned out of his place in a year. ' This mi- 
nistry is neither stable, nor grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert Wil- 
pole was : so that he may think it more for his interest to take his chance 
of his party coming in. 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, ' Her playing was quite me- 
chanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had. Sir, she had never 
read the tragedy of Macbetli all through. She no more thought of the 
play out of which her part wh9 taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the 
skin, out of which the piece of leather, of which he is making a pair of 
shoes, is cut. 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, where we met 
the Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson hud supped the night before at 
Mrs, Aldington's with some fashionable people whom he named ; and 
hi' >eemeii much pleased with having made one in so elegant a circle. 
Nor did he omit to pique his mistress a little with jealousy of her houses 
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wifery : for, (said be with a smile,) * Mrs. A bi tig ton's jelly, my dear 
lady, was better than yours.' 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of flattery, by 
repeating his bon-mots in his bearing, told us that he had said, a certain 
celebrated actor was just fit to stand at the door of an auction-room 
with a long pole, and cry, « Pray, gentlemen, walk in ;» and that a cer- 
tain author, upon hearing thi», had said, that another still more cele- 
brated actor was fit for nothing better than that, and would pick your 
pocket after you came out. Johnson. Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit 
in what our friend added ; there is only abuse. You mny as well say of any 
man that he will pii»k a pocket. Beside*, the man wjio is stationed at 
the door does not pick people's pockets ; that is done within, by the auc- 
tioneer, 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in a very bold man- 
ner, the story of Or. Johnson's tirtt repartee to me, which I have related 
exactly. He made me say, 'I was born in Scotland/ instead of * come from. 
Scotland;* so that Johnson's saying, 'That, Sir, is what a great many 
of your countrymen cannot help,* had no point, or even meaning : and 
that upon this being mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, he observed, * It is 
■ot every man that can carry a bon mot.* 

On Monday, April JO, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe's, 
with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom the General bad 
obligingly given me leave to bring with me. This learned gentleman 
was thus gratified with a very high intellectual feast, by not only being 
in company with Dr. Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, who had 
been so long a celebrated name both at home and abroad. 

1 must, agaiti and again, intreat of my readers not to suppose that my 
imperfect record of conversation contains the whole of what was said by 
Johnson, or other eminent persons who lived with him. What I have 
preserved, however, has the value of the roost perfect authenticity. 

He this day eularged upon Pope's melancholy remark, 

" Man never is, but always to *> blest," 

He asserted that the present was never a happy state to any human 
being ; but that, as every part of life, of which we are conscious, was at 
some point of time a period yet to come, in which felicity was expected, 
there was some happiness produced by hope. Being pressed upon this 
tfcrbjtct, and asked if he really was of opinion, that though, in general, 
happiness was very rare in human life, a man was not sometimes happy 
in the moment that was present, he answered, ' Never, but when he is 
drunk.' 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his Life. He said, 
4 I know no man whose life would be more interesting. If I were fur- 
nished with materials, I should be very glad to write it. 9 

Mr. Scott of A in well's Elegies were lying in the room. Dr. Johnson 
observed * They are very well ; but such as twenty people might write/ 
Upon this I took occasion to controvert Horace's maxim, 
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for here, (I observed) wag a very middle-rate poet, who pleased many. 
readers, and therefore poetry of a middle sort was entitled to tome e*» 
teem ; nor could I see why poetry should not, like every thing else, have 
different gradations, of excellence, and consequently of value* Johnson 
repeated the comrnpn remark, that ' as, there is no necessity for oar 
having poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an instrument of plea* 
sure, it can have, np value unless when e^quisjte in its kind.' 1 declared 
myself not satisfied. Why, then, Sir, (aaijj.be,) Horace and you matt 
settle it. FJe was not much ip the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my journaj, ex* 
cept that, when a gentleman told, him, he had bought a suit of lace for his 
lacjy, he, said, Well, Sir, you have done a good thing aad a wise thing* 
I h ( dye l d.Qne < a gpqd thing, (said. the gentleman,), but 1 dp not know, thai 
Ityiy^dpne a,, w^se,. th'iug. Jo(mson. Yes, Sir; no money, is better 
spent, than what,i»Jaid opt. for domestic satisfaction, A map is pleased 
thaf rri» wife is. d rest as weJI as other, people; and, a wife is pleased that 
she is dreut. 

Ou F ( rjday.,. April 1,4, being Good-Friday, I> repaired to him io the 
morning, acio/ding, to my. usual custom ,ou that day, and breakfasted 
with^im;, I observed that he, fasted so, very strictly, that be did. not 
eveu t ia*te bceafl, and took no mjlk with his tea; 1 suppose because it it 
a kju,4ptf**niniaj food < 

He entered upou, t|>e,.sfuje of the nation, and thus .discoursed : 'Sir, 
the. great i2H*fortupe now. i*> that government has too little power. AH 
that,it.has to bestow m,ust. of , necessity be. given . to, support itself; to 
t!m;it cannot <re ward merit. No man, Tor. instance, caofiow be made a 
Bishop for bis, learning and piety; his only chance for promotion is hit 
being connected with,, somebody^ w1h> has parliamentary interest* Our 
several ministers in this reign have out-bid each other in concessions to 
the people. Lord Bute, though a very honourable man, — a man who 
meant well,— a man who had his blood full of prerogative,— was a 
theoretical statesman, — a book-minuter, — and thought this country 
could be governed by ,the influence of the crown alone. Then, Sir, he 
gave .up a great deal, ije advised ttpe King to agree that the Judges 
should hold their places for life, instead, of losing them, ut the, accession, 
of a new King. Lord Bute, ,1. suppose, thought to make, tbeJiiug po- 
pular by this concession.; but the peopfe never minded it ; andit was a 
most impolitic measure. There is 110 reason why a Judge should hold 
his, office for life, more than, any other persou in public trust A Judge 
may be partial otherwise t hap to the Grown ; we have seen Judges par* 
tial to the populace. A Judge may become corrupt, and yet there 
not be legal evidence against him. A, Judge may become froward fr 
age, A Judge may grow unfit for bit office in,many ways. It w*s<de- 
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airablethat there should be a possibility of being delivered from* him by 
• new King. Tbaaio now done by an act of Par haa*ent?«r gratia of the 
Crown* Lord Buee advised the King to give up a fiery large sum of 
money , for which nobody thanked bin. It was of consequence to the 
King* but nothing to the public, among whom it was divided. When I 
say Lord Bute advised, I mean, that saeh acts were done wheu he was 
minister, and we are to suppose that he advised them.— Lord Bute shewed 
atv undue partiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. Nichols, a very 
eminent man, from being physician to the King, to make room for one 
of bis country meo r a man very low in his profession. He had •••••••••• 

and 99 ** to goon errands for him. He had occasion for people to go 
on errands for him ; but he thou Id not have had Scotchmen ; and* cer- 
tainly* be should not have suffered them to have accets to him before the 
first people in England*" 

I told him, that the admission of one of them before the first' people in 
England, which had given the greatest offence, was no more than what 
happens at every minister' a> levee, where those who attend are admitted 
in the order that they have come, which is better than admitting them 
according. to their rank ; for if that were to be the rule, a man who has 
waited alii the morning might have the mortification to see a peer, newly 
come, go in before him, and keep him waiting still. Johnson. True, 
Sin; but ••••should oot have come to; the levee, to* be in the way of 

people of consequence. Hfesaw- Lord' Bute* at all'timea; and could 
haye said what he had. to say at any time, as* well swat tbe levee. There 
!*• now no Prime Minister; there is only an agent for government-ill the 
House of Commons^ W e are governed • by t hoCabinet : but there is no 
one head there since Sir Robert WaJpele'e time. Bo* wet I. What then, 
Sir* is the use of Parliament? Johnson. Why, Sir, Parliament is a 
large council to the King ; and the advantage ofauch a council is, hating 
a great number of men of property concerned in the legislature, who, 
for their own interest, .will not consent to bad laws. And yon most hare 
observed, Sir,, the administration is feeble and timid, and cannot act 
with that authority and resolution which is necessary. Were 1 in power, 
1 would turn outeverymsn who dared to oppose me. Government has 
the distribution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its autho- 
rity. 

Lord Bute (he added), took down too fast, without building up some* 
thing new. BoswelL Because, Sir, he found a rotten building. The 
political coach was drawn by a set of bad howes ; it was necessary to 
change them. Johnson. But he should have changed thero one by one. 
1 .told him that 1 had been informed by Mr. Orme, that many parts 
of the East-Indies were better mapped than the Highlands of Scotland. 
Johnson. That a<conntry may be mapped, it must be travelled over. 
Nay, (said I, meaning to laugh with him atone of his prejudices), cao't 
you say, it is not worth mapping ? 

As we walked to St, Clement's church, and saw several shops open 
upon this moat solemn fast-day of the Christian world, I remarked, that 
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one disadvantage arising from the immensity of London, was, that no- 
body was heeded by his neighbour ; there was no fear of censure for not 
observing Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as it is kept in coun- 
try-towns. He said, it was, upon the whole, very well observed even in 
London. He however, owned, that London was too large : but added. 
It is nonsense to say the head is too big for the body. It would be as 
much too big, though the body were ever so large ; that is to say, though 
the conntry were ever so extensive. It has no similarity to a head con* 
nected with a body. 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, Oxford, accompanied 
us home from church ; and after he was gone, there came two other gen- 
tlemen, one of whom uttered the common-place complaints, that by the 
increase of taxes, labour would bedt>ar, other nations would undersell us, 
and our commerce would be ruined. Johnsou, (smiling.) Never fear, 
Sir. Our commerce is in a very good state; and suppose we had no 
commerce at all, we could live very well on the produce of our country. 
I cannot omit to mention, that I never knew any man who was less dis- 
posed to be querulous than Johnson. Whether the subject was his own 
situation, or the state of the public, or the state of human nature in ge- 
neral, though he saw the evils, his mind was turned to resolution, and 
never to whining or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. He had found 
fault with the preacher in the morning for not choosing a text adapted to 
the day. The preacher in the afternoon had choseti one extremely pro- 
per: " It is fiuished." 

After the evening service, he said, ' Come, you shall go home with me 
and sit just an hoar.* But he was better than bis word ; for after we had 
drank tea with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go up to his study with 
him, where we sat a long while together in a serene, undisturbed frame of 
mind, sometimes in silence, and sometimes conversing, as we felt our- 
selves inclined, or more properly speaking, as he was inclined ; for during 
all the course of my long intimacy with him, my respectful attention 
never abated, and my wish to hear him was such, that I constantly watched 
every dawning of communication from that great and illuminated miud s 

He observed, c All knowledge is of itself of some value. There is no- 
thing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not rather know it than 
not. In the same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. 
A man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife's 
maid ; but if a mere wish could attain it, he would rather wish to be able 
to hem a ruffle/ 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and minutely, but not to 
mention such trifles as, that meat was too much or too little done, orthat 
the weather was fair or rainy. He had, till very near his death, a con- 
tempt for the notion that the weather affects the human frame. 
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I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said 'to me that he had come 
too late into the world, for that Pope aod other poets had taken up the 
places in the Temple of Fame; so that as but a few at any period can 
possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can now hardly acquire it. 
Johnson. That is one of the most sensible things I ever heard of Gold- 
smith. It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is every day growing 
more difficult. Ah, Sir, that should make a roan think of securing hap- 
piness in another world, which all who try sincerely for it may attain. In 
comparison of that, how little are all other things ! The belief of immor- 
tality is impressed upon all men, and all men act under an impression of 
it, however they may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be scarcely 
sensible of it. 1 said, it appeared to me that some people had not the 
least notion of immortality ; and I mentioned a distinguished gentlemau 
of our acquaintance. Johnson. Sir, if it were not for the notion of ira- 
mortality, he would cut a throat to fill his pockets. When I quoted 
this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the gentleman thai) we did, 
he said, in his acid manner, He would cut a throat to (ill his pockets, if 
it were not for fear of being hanged. 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : Sir, there is a great cry about infidelity : 
but there are, in reality, very few infidels. 1 have heard a person, ori- 
ginally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, " that he did not 
believe there were, in all England, above two hundred infidels." 

He was pleased to say, ' If you come to settle here, we will have one 
day in the week on which we wilt meet by ourselves. That is the hapr 
piest conversation where there is no competition, no vanity, but a calm 
quiet interchange of sentiments.' Iu his private register this evening is 
thus marked, 'Bos well sat with me till night; we had some serious 
talk.* It also appears from the same record, that after I left him he was 
occupied in religious duties, in giving Francis, his servant, some di- 
rections for preparation to communicate ; in reviewing his life, and re- 
solving on better conduct. The humility and piety which he discovers 
on such occasion*, is truly edifying. No saint, however, in the course of 
his religious warfare, was more sensible of the unhappy failure of pious 
resolves, than Johnson. He said one day, talking to an acquaintance on 
this subject, * Sir, Hell is paved with good intentions.' 

On Sunday! April 16, being paster-day, after haviug attended the 
solemn service at St. Paul's, I dined with Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Wil- 
liams. I maintained that Horace was wrong in placing happiness in Nil 
admirarij for that 1 thought admiration one of the most agreeable of all 
our feelings ; and 1 regretted that 1 had lost much of my disposition to 
admire, which people generally do as they advance in life* Johnson. 
Sir, as a man advances in life, he gets what is better than admiration,— 
judgment, to 'estimate things at their true value. I still insisted that 
admirHtion was more pleasing than judgment, as love is more pleasing 
than friendship. The feeling of friendship is like that of being com-, 
fortably filled with roast btef; love, like being enlivened with champagne. 
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Johnson* No, Sir ; admiration and low are like being intoxicated with 
champagne ; judgment .and friendship like being enlivened. Waller he* 
hit upon the same thought with yon : but 1 dou v t believe yon have bor- 
rowed from Waller. I with you would enable yourself to borrow more* 
He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of reading, aod 
combated the idle superficial notion, that knowledge enough, may be 
acquired in conversation. * The foundation (said he) must be laid by 
reading. General principles must be had from books, which, however, 
must be brought to the test of real life. In conversation yon never get 
a system. What is said upon a subject is to be gathered from a hundred 
people. The parts of a truth, which a msn gets thus, are at such a dis- 
tance from each other, that he never attains to a full view. 9 



TO BEN NET LANGTON, ESQ. 
DEAR SIR, 

1 have enquired more minutely about the medicine for the rheu- 
matism, which I am sorry to hear that you still want. The recipe is this: 

Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, and flour of mustard-seed, 
make them into an electuary with honey or treacle; and take a bolus as 
big as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can bear it ; drinking after it 
a quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root of Lovage. 

Lovage, in Ray's ' Nomenclature/ is Levisticum : perhaps the bo- 
tanists may know the Latin name. 

Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is ail [the appear* 
anceof its efficacy, which a single instance can afford : the patient was 
very old, the pain very violent, and the relief, I think, speedy aud 
lasting. 

My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but quid tentatst 
Hocebit* if it does (mrm, or does no good, it may he omitted ; but that 
it may do good, you have, I hope, reason to think is desired by, Sir, 
your most affectionate, Humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
April 17, 1775. 

On Tuesday, April II, he and I were engaged to go with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge, at his beautiful villa on the banks 
of the Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson's tardiness was such, 
that Sir Joshua, who had an appointment at Richmond, early in the day, 
was obliged to go by himself on horseback, leaving his coach to Johoson 
and roe. Johnson was in such good spirits, that every thing seemed to 
please him as we drove along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He thought portrait 
painting an improper employment for a woman. " Public practice of any 
art, (he observed,) and staring in men's faces, is very indelicate in a 
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female." I happened to start a question, whether when a road knows that 
some of his intimate friends are invited to the house of another friend, with 
whom they are all equally intimate, he may join them without an invita- 
tion. Johnson. No, Sir ; he is not to go when he is not iuvited. They 
may be invited on purpose to abuse him." (smiling.) 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to know, his 
own character in the world, or, rather as a convincing proof that Johnson's 
roughness was only external, and did not proceed from his heart, I insert 
the following dialogue, Johnson. It is wonderful, Sir, how rare a quality 
good humour is in life. We meet with a very few good humoured men. 
1 mentioned four of our friends, none of whom he would allow to be good 
humoured. One was add, another was muddy, and to the others he had 
objections which have escaped roe* Then, shaking his head and stretch* 
»ng himself at his ease in the coach, and smiling with much complacency, 
he turned to me and said, I look upon myself as a good humoured 
fellow. The epithet fellow, applied to the great Lexicographer, the 
stately Moralist, the masterly Critic, as if he had been Sam Johnson, a 
mere pleasant companion, was highly diverting; and this light notion of 
himself struck me with wonder. I answered, also smiling, No, no, Sir ; 
that will not do. You are good natured, but not good humoured : you 
are irascible. You have not patience with folly and absurdity. I 
believe you would pardou them, if there were time to deprecate your 
rengeance; but punishment follows so quick after sentence, that they 
cannot escape. 

I had brought with me a large bundle of Scotch magazines and news- 
papers, in which his " Journey to the Western Islands" was attacked in 
every mode ; and I read a great part of them to him, knowing they would 
afford him entertainment. I wish the writers of them had been present : 
they would have been sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous imitation of 
bis style, by Mr. Maclaurio, now one of the Scotch Judges, with the title 
of Lord Dreghorn, was distinguished by him from the rude mass. This 
(said he,) is the best. But I could caricature my own style much better 
myself. He defended his remark ..upon the general insufficiency of 
education in Scotland ; and confirmed to me the authenticity of his witty 
saying on the I en ruing of the Scotch ;— Their learning is like bread in a 
besieged town: every man gets a little, but no man gets a full meal. 
There is (said be,) in Scotland a diffusion of learning, a certain portion 
of it widely and thinly apread. A merchant has as much learning as one 
of their clergy. 

He talked of Isaac Walton's Lives, which was one of his mnbt favour* 
ite books. Dr. Donne's Life, he said, was the most perfect of them. He 
observed, that it was wonderful that Walton, who was in a very low »itu- 
ation in life, should have been familiarly received by so many great 
men, and that at a time when the ranks of society were kept more sepa- 
rate than they are now. He supposed that Walton had then given up 
Lis business as a linen-draper and sera pater, and was only an author ; and 
No. 6. 3 H 
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added, that he was a great pauegyrist. Boswell. No quality will get 
a man more friends than a disposition to admire the qualities of others. 
] do not mean flattery, but a sincere admiration. Johnson. Nay, Sir, 
flattery pleases very generally. In the first pluce, the flatterer may 
think what he tays to be true : but, in the second place, whether he 
thinks 60 or not, he certainly thinks those whom he flutters of consequence 
enough to be flattered. 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his library, 
than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room, intent on poring oner 
the backs of the books. Sir Joshua observed, (aside,) He runs to the 
books as 1 do to the pictures ; but I have the advantage. I can see much 
more of the pictures than he can of the books.' Mr. Cambridge, upon 
this, politely said, Dr. Johnson^I am going, with your pardon, to ac- 
cuse myself, for 1 have the same custom which I perceive you hare. 
But it seems odd that one should have such a desire to look at the backs 
of books. Johuson, ever ready for contest, instantly started from his 
reverie, wheeled about and answered, Sir, the reason is very plain ; 
knowledge is of two kind*. We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can And information upon it. When we euquire into any sub- 
ject ; the first thing we have to do is to know what books have treated of 
it. This leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in 
libraries. Sir Joshua observed to me }he extraordinary promptitude 
with which Johnson flew upon an argument. Yes, (said I), he has no 
formal preparation, no flourishing witli his sword ; he t is through your 
body in an instant. 

Johnson was here solaced with on elegant entertainment, a very ac- 
complished family, and much good company; among whom was 
Mr. Harris of Salisbury, who paid him many compliments on his * Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands.' 

' The common remark as to the utility of reading history being made ; 
—Johnson. We must consider how very Hit tie history there is; I mean 
reaUauthentic history. That certain kings reigued, and certain battles 
were fought, we can depend upon as true; but all the colouring, all the 
philosophy of history is conjecture. Boswell. Then, Sir, you would 
reduce all history to no better than an almanack, a mere chronological 
series of remarkable event*. Mr. Gibbon, who must at that lime have 
been employed upon his history, of which he published the first tolume 
la the following year, was present: but did not step forth in defence 
of that species of writing. He probably did not like to trust himself 
with Johnson. 

Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits was so great, that 
though rra*on approved, nay, though our senses relished a diftereut 
con>»e, h I most every man returned to them. I do not believe there is 
any obseivntion upon human nature better founded thau this; and in 
many cases, it is a very painful truth ; for where early habits bate been 
mean and wretched, the joy and elevation resulting from better modes of 
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life, matt be damped by the gloomy consciousness of being under an 
almost inevitable doom to sink back into a situation which we recollect 
with disgust. It surely may be prevented, by constant attentipn and 
unremitting exertion to establish contrary habits of superior efficacy. 

The " Beggar's Opera/' and the common question, whether it was 
pernicious in its effects, having been introduced ; — Johnson. As to this 
matter, which has been very much contested, I myself am of opinion, 
that more influence has been ascribed to ' The Beggar's Opera,' than it 
in reality ever had ; for I do not believe that any man was ever made a 
rogue by being present at its representation. At the same time I do uot 
deny that it may have some influence, by making the character of a rogue 
familiar, and io some degree pleasing. Then collecting himself, as it 
were, to give a heavy stroke, There is in it such a labefactation of all 
principles, as may be injurious to morality. 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical sort of re- 
straint, smothering a laugh, which we were afraid might burst out. In 
his life of Gay, he has beeu still more decisive as to the inefficiency of 
* The Beggar's Opera' in corrupting society. But 1 have ever thought 
somewhat differently ; for, indeed, not only are the gaiety and heroism 
of a highwayman very captivating to a youthful imagination, but the 
arguments for adventurous depradation are so plausible, the allusions so 
lively, and the contrasts with the ordinary and more painful modes of 
acquiriug property are so artfully displayed, that it requires a cool and 
strong judgment to resist so imposing an aggregate ; yet, I own, I thould 
be very sorry to have 'The Beggar's Opera' suppressed ; for there is in 
it so much of real London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety 
of airs, which, from early association of ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven 
the mind, that no performance which the theatre exhibits, delights roe 
more. 

The late ' worthy' Duke of Queensbury, as Thomson, in his ' Sea- 
tons,' justly characterizes him, told me, that when Guy shewed him 
' The Beggar's Opera,' his Grace's observation was, This is a very odd 
thing, Gay ; I am satisfied that it is either a very good thing or a very 
bad thing. It proved the former, beyond the warmest expectations of 
the author or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, shewed us to-day, 
that there was good reason enough to doubt concerning its success. He 
was told by Quin, that during the first night of its appearance it was 
long in a very dubious state ; that there was a disposition to damn it, 
and that it was saved by the song, 

" Ob, ponder well ! be not severe !" 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of Polly, when 
she came to those two lines, which exhibit at once a painful and ridicul- 
ous image, 
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' For on toe rope that hangs my dear, 
4 Depeods poor Polly's life.* 

Quin himself had 80 had au opinion of it, that he refused the part of 
Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who acquired great celebrity 
by his grave yet animated performance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman's marriage with an eminent linger, 
and his determination that she should no longer sing in public, though 
his father was very earnest she should, because her talents would be 
liberally rewarded, so as to make her a good fortune. It was questioned 
whether the young gentleman, who had not a shilling in the world, but 
was blest with very uncommon talents, was not foolishly delicate, or 
foolishly proud, and his father truly rational uithout being mean. John- 
ton, with all the high spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, He re? 
solved wisely and nobly to be sure. He is a brave man. Would not a 
gentleman be disgraced by having his wife singing publicly for hire } 
$?o, Sir, there can be no doubt here. I know not if I should not 
prepare myself for a public singer, as readily as let my wife be one. 

Johnson arraigned the modern politics of this country, as entirely de* 
void of all principle of whatever kind. Politics (said he) are now 
pothing more than the means of rising in the world. With this sole 
view do men engage in politics, and their whole conduct proceeds upon 
it. How different in that respect is the stute of the nation now froin 
what it was in the time of Charles %\\e First, during the Usurpation, and 
after the Restoration, in the time of Charles the Second. Hudibra*. 
affords a strong proof how much hold political principles had then upon 
the minds of men. There is in Hudibras a great deal of bullion which 
will always last. But to be sure, the brightest strokes of his wit owed 
their force to the impression of the characters, which was upon men's, 
minds at the time : to their knowing them, at table and in the street ; in 
short, being familiar with them ; and above all, to his satire being di- 
rected against those whom a little whjle before they 'had hated and feared. 
The nation in general has ever been loyal, has been at all times attached 
to the monarch, though a few daring rebels have been wonderfully 
powerful for a time. The murderof Chafle* the First was undoubtedly 
pot committed with the approbation or codsent of the people. Had 
that been the case, parliament would not have ventured to consign the 
regicides to their deseryed punishment. And we know what exuberance 
of joy there was when Charles the Second was restored. If Charles (he 
Second had bent all his mind to it, had made it his sole object, he might 
have been as absolute us Lopis the Fourteenth. A gentleman observed 
h' would have done no harm if he had.. Johnson. Why, Sir, absolute 
princes seldom do any harm. But they who are governed by them are 
governed by chance. There is no security for good government. Cam- 
brige. There have been many sad victims to absolute government. 
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Johnson. So, Sir, have there been to popular factions. Boswell. The 
question it, which is worst, one wild beast or many ? 

Johnson praised 'The Spectator,* particularly the character of 
Sir Roger de Coverly. He said, Sir Roger did not die a violent death, 
as has been generally fancied. He was not killed ; he died only because 
others were to die, and because hit death afforded an opportunity to Ad* 
dison for some very fine writing. We have the example of Cervantes 
making Don Quixote die.— I never could aee why Sir Roger is reprc* 
tented as a little cracked. It appears to ine that the story of the widow 
was intended to hare something superinduced upon it: but the super* 
structure did not come. 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a dead language, main* 
taining that they were merely arrangements of so many words, and 
laughed at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for sending forth 
collections of them not only in Greek and Latin, but even in Syriac, 
Arabic, and other more unknown tongues. Johnson. I would have as 
many of these as possible ; I would have verses in every language that 
there are the means of acquiring. Nobody imagines that an University is 
to have at once two hundred poets ; but it should be able to shew two 
hundred scholars. Pierce's death was lamented, I think, in forty Uav 
gueges. And 1 would have had at every coronation, and every death of 
a king, every Gaudium, and every Lucius* University verses, in as many 
languages as can be acquired. 1 would have the world to be thus told, 
' Here is a school where every thing may be learnt,' 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of Pembroke, at Wilton, 
and to my friend, Mr, Temple, at Mamhead, in Devonshire, and not 
)»aving returned to town till the second of May, 1 did not see Dr. John* 
son for a considerable time, and during the remaining .part of my stay in 
London, kept very imperfect notes of his conversation, which had 1 ac- 
cording to my usual custom written out at large soon after the time, 
much might have been preserved, which is now irretrievably lost. 1 can 
now only record some i particular scenes, and a few fragments of his 
memorabilia. But to make some amends for my relaxation of diligence 
in one respect, I have to present my readers with arguments upon two 
law cases, with which he favoured me. 

On Saturday, the 6th of May, we dined by ourselves at the Mitre, and 
he dictated to me what follows, to obviate the complaint already men- 
tioned, which had been made in the form of an action in the Court of 
Session, by Dr. Mentis, of Aberdeen, that in the same translation of a 
character in which physicians were- mentioned, he was called Doctor of 
Medicine. 

There are but two reasons for which a physician ean decline the title 
of Doctor of Medicine f because he supposes himself disgraced by the dee- 
torship, or supposes the doetorship disgraced by himself. To be dis- 
graced by a title which he shares in common with every illustrious name 
of his profession, wjth Boerhaave, with Arbutboot, and with* Cutlen* can 
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surely diminish no man's reputation. It is, I suppose, to the doctorate, 
from which he shrinks, that he owes his right of practising physic. A 
Doctor of Medicine is a physician under the protection of the laws, and 
by the stamp of authority. The physician who is not a Doctor, usorpa 
a profession, and is authorized only by himself to decide upon health and 
sickness, and life and death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, his di- 
ploma makes evident ; a diploma not obtruded upon him, but obtained 
by solicitation, and for which fees were paid. With what countenance 
any man can refuse the title which be has either begged or bought, is not 
easily discovered. 

All verbal injury must comprise in it either some false position, or 
some unnecessary declaration of defamatory truth. That in calling him 
Doctor, a false appellation was given him, be himself will not pretend, 
who, at the same time that he complains of the title, would be offended 
if we supposed him to be not a Doctor. If the title of Doctor be a de- 
famatory truth, it is time to dissolve our colleges : for why should the 
public give salaries to men whose approbation is reproach ? It may like- 
wise deserve the notice of the public to consider what help can be given 
to the professors of physic, who all share with this unhappy gentleman 
the ignominious appellation, and of whom the very boys in the street are 
Dot afraid to say, There goes the Doctor. 

What is implied by the term Doctor is well koown. It distinguishes 
him to whom it is granted, as a man who has attained such knowledge of 
his profession as qualifies him to instruct others. A doctor of Laws is 
a man who can form lawyers by his precepts. A doctor of Medicine 
it a man who can teach the art of curing diseases. This is au old axiom, 
which no man has yet thought fit to deny, Nil dat quod nonhabet* Upon 
this principle to be Doctor implies skill, for nemo docet quod non didicit. 
In England, whoever practises physic, not being a Doctor, must practice 
by a licence : but the doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

By what accident it happened that he and the other physicians were 
mentioned in different terms/where the terms themselves were equivalent, 
or where in effect that which was applied to him was the most honourable, 
perhaps they who wrote the paper cannot now remember. Had they 
expected a lawsuit to have been the consequence of such petty variation, 
I hope they would have avoided it. But, probably, as they meant no 
ill, they suspected no danger, and therefore consulted only what ap- 
peared to them propriety or convenience. 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him upon a cau«e, Potersom amd 
others against Alexander and offer*, which had been decided by a casting 
▼ote in the Court of Session, determining that the Corporation of Stirling 
was corrupt, and setting aside the election of some of their officers, be* 
cause it was proved that three of the leading men who influenced the 
majority, had entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, however, 
the majority were ignorant. He dictated to me, after a little considers** 
tioD, the following sentences upon the subject : 
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«• There is a difference between majority and superiority ; majority is 
applied to number,' and superiority to power: and power, like many 
other things, is to be estimated non numeto sed ponder e. Now though 
the greater number is not corrupt, the greater weight is corrupt, so that 
corruption predominates in the borough, taken collectively, though, per- 
haps, taken numerically* the greater part may be uncorrupt. That bo- 
rough, which is so constituted as to act corruptly, is in the eye of rea- 
son corrupt, whether it be by the uncontrolable power of a few, or by an 
accidental pravity of the multitude. The objection, in which is urged 
the injustice of making the innocent suffer with the guilty, is an objec- 
tion not only against society, but against the possibility of society. All 
societies, great and small, subsist upon this condition ; that as the indi- 
viduals derive advantages from union, they may likewise suffer inconve- 
niences; that as those who do nothing, and sometimes those who do ill, 
will have the honours and emoluments of general virtue and general 
prosperity, so those likewise who do nothing, or perhaps do well, must be 
involved in the consequences of predominant corruption." 

This in my opinion was a very nice case ; but the decision was affirmed 
in the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and visited the mansions of 
Bedlam. I had been informed that he had once been there before with 
Mr. Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough,) Mr. Murphy, and 
Mr. Foote; and 1 bad heard Foote give a very entertaining account of 
Johnson's happening to have his attention arrested by a man who was very 
furious, and who, while beating his straw, supposed it was William, 
Duke of Cumberland, whom he was punishing for his cruelties in Scot- 
laud, in 1746. There was nothing peculiarly remarkable this day; but 
the general contemplation of insanity was very affecting. I accompa- 
nied him home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished for knowing an un- 
common variety of miscellaneous articles both in antiquities and polite 
literature, he observed, You know, Sir, he runs about with little 
weight upon his mind. And talking of another very ingenious gentle- 
man, who from the warmth of his temper was at variance with many of 
his acquaintance, and wished to avoid them, he said, "Sir, be leads the 
life of an outlaw. 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so good as to assign me a room in 
bis house, where 1 might sleep occasionally, when 1 happened to sit with 
him to a late hour, I took possession of it this night, found every thing 
in excellent order, and was attended by honest Francis with a most civil 
assiduity. 1 atked Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to me to be doing work as 
much in my wuy, as if an artizan should work on the day appropriated 
for religious rest. Johuson. Why, Sir, when you are of consequence 
enough to oppose the practice of consul ting upon Sunday, you ahould i\o 
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it : but yo* may go now. It it not criminal, though it it not what one 
should do, who is anxious for the preservation and increase of piety, to 
which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help. The distinction 
is clear between what is of moral and what is of ritual obligation. 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with bim by invitation, aVv 
companied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch Advocate, whom be had seen 
at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now General) Edward Stopford, 
brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous of being introduced to him. 
His tea, and rolls and butter, and whole breakfast apparatus, were all iu 
such decorum, and his behaviour was so courteous, that Colonel Stopford 
was quite surprized, and wondered at his having heard so much said of 
Johnson's slovenliness and roughness. 1 have preserved nothing of what 
passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much by talking learnedly of 
alchymy, as to which Johnson was not a positive unbeliever, but rather 
delighted in considering what progress had actually been made in the 
transmutation of metals, what near approaches there had been to the 
making of gold ; and told os that it was affirmed, that a person in the 
Russian dominions had discovered the secret, but died without revealing 
it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to society. He added, that it 
was not impossible but it might in time be generally known. 

It being asked, whether it was reasonable for a man to be angry at 
smother whom a woman had preferred to htm ?— Johnson. I do not see, 
Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to be angry at another, whom a woman 
has preferred to him : but angry he is, no doubt ; and he is loath to be 
angry at himself. 

Before setting out for Scotland on the S3d, I was frequently in his com- 
pany at different places, but during this period have recorded only two 
remarks: one concerning Garrick: He has not Latin eoougb. He 
finds out the Latin by the meaning rather than the meaning by the La- 
tin. And another concerning writers of travels, who, he observed, 
were mora defective than any other writers. 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of which 1 find all my me- 
morial is * much laughing.' It should seem he bad that day been in a 
humour for jocularity and merriment, and upon such occasions I never 
knew a man laugh more heartily. We may suppose, that the high 
relish of a state so different from his habitual gloom, produced more than 
ordinary exertions of that diatingaiahiug faculty of man, which has puz- 
zled philosophers so much to explain. Johnson's laugh was as remark- 
able as any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good ho- 
mo u red growl. Tom Davies described it drolly enough, * He laogha 
like a rhinoceros.' 
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